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THE  GREATNESS  OF  ENGLAND. 


BY  GOLDWIN  SMITH 


Two  large  islands  lie  close  to  that  primaeval  navigator,  into  the  Northern 
Continent  which  has  hitherto  been  se-  Sea.  The  smdler  island,  on  the  other 
lected  by  Nature  as  the  chief  seat  of  hand,  can  hardly  receive  immigration 
civilization.  One  island  is  much  larger  except  through  the  larger,  though  its 
than  the  other,  and  the  larger  island  lies  southern  ports  look  out,  somewhat  omi- 
between  the  smaller  and  the  Continent,  nously  to  the  eye  of  history,  towards 
The  larger  island  is  so  placed  as  to  re-  Spain.  The  western  and  northern  parts 
ceive  primaeval  immigration  from  three  of  the  larger  island  are  mountainous, 
quarters — from  France,  from  the  coast  and  it  is  divided  into  two  very  unequal 
of  Northern  Germany  and  the  Low  Coun-  parts  by  the  Cheviot  Hills  and  the 
tries,  and  from  Scandinavia,  the  transit  mosses  of  the  Border.  In  the  larger 
being  rendered  somewhat  easier  in  the  island  are  extensive  districts  well  suited 
last  case  by  the  prevailing  winds  and  by  for  grain  :  the  climate  of  most  of  the 
the  little  islands  which  Scotland  throws  smaller  island  is  too  wet  for  grain  and 
out,  as  resting-places  and  guides  for  the  good  only  for  pasture.  The  larger  isl- 
_ : _  and  is  full  of  minerals  and  coal,  of 

*  TK-  -rru.r  which  thc  smaller  island  is  almost  desti- 

*  1  lie  writer  some  time  ago  gave  a  lecture  ,  a.  i*  r 

before  the  Royal  Institution  on  The  Influ-  tute.  These  are  the  most  salietlt  fea- 
ence  of  Geographical  Circumstances  on  Po-  tures  of  the  scene  of  English  history, 
litical  Character."  using  Rome  and  England  as  and,  with  a  temperate  climate,  the  chief 

!k  ***.*k*''°'’*‘  tP.*  physical  determinants  of  English  destiny, 

that  the  present  paper,  which  touches  here  and  ^  ...  ,,  V 

there  on  matters  of  political  opinion,  is  not  What,  politically  speaking,  are  the 
identical  with  the  latter  portion  of  that  lecture,  special  attributes  of  an  island  ?  In  the 
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first  place,  it  is  likely  to  be  settled  by  a  the  enchanted  seas,  and  depriving  us 
bold  and  enterprising  race.  Migration  forever  of  Sindbad  and  Ulysses.  But 
by  land  under  the  pressure  of  hunger  or  the  Phoenician  and  the  Northman  put 
of  a  stronger  tribe,  or  from  the  mere  forth  into  a  really  unknown  world.  The 
habit  of  wandering,  calls  for  no  special  Northman,  moreover,  was  so  far  as  we 
effort  of  courage  or  intelligence  on  the  know  the  first  ocean  sailor.  If  the  story- 
part  of  the  nomad.  Migration  by  sea  of  the  circumnavigation  of  Africa  by- 
does  :  to  go  forth  on  a  strange  element  the  Phoenicians  is  true,  it  was  an  aston- 
at  all,  courage  is  required  ;  but  we  can  ishing  enterprise,  and  almost  dwarfs 
hardly  realize  the  amount  of  courage  re-  modem  voyages  of  discovery.  Still  it 
quired  to  go  voluntarily  out  of  sight  of  would  be  a  coasting  voyage,  and  the 
land.  The  first  attempts  at  shipbuild-  Phoenician  seems  generally  to  have  hug- 
ing  also  imply  superior  intelligence,  or  ged  the  land.  But  the  Northman  put 
an  effort  by  which  the  intelligence  will  freely  out  into  the  wide  Atlantic,  and 
be  raised.  Of  the  two  great  races  which  even  crossed  it  before  Columbus,  if  we 
make  up  the  English  nation,  the  "Celtic  may  believe  a  legend  made  spiecially 
had  only  to  pass  a  channel  which  you  dear  to  the  Americans  by  the  craving  of 
can  see  across,  which  pierhaps  in  the  a  new  country  for  antiquities.  It  has 
time  of  the  earliest  migration  did  not  been  truly  said,  that  the  feeling  of  the 
exist.  But  the  Teutons,  who  are  the  Greek,  mariner  as  he  was,  towards  the 
dominant  race  and  have  supplied  the  sea,  remained  rather  one  of  fear  and 
basis  of  the  English  character  and  insti-  •  aversion,  intensified  perhaps  by  the 
tutions,  had  to  pass  a  wider  sea.  From  treacherous  character  of  the  squally 
Scandinavia  especially,  England  re-  Aegean ;  but  the  Northman  evidently 
ccived,  under  the  form  of  freebooters  felt  perfectly  at  home  on  the  ocean,  and 
who  afterwards  became  conquerors  and  rode  joyously,  like  a  seabird,  on  the  vast 
settlers,  the  very  core  and  sinews  of  her  Atlantic  waves. 

maritime  population,  the  progenitors  of  Not  only  is  a  race  which  comes  by 
the  Blakes  and  Nelsons.  The  North-  sea  likely  to  be  peculiarly  vigorous,  self- 
man,  like  the  Phoenician,  had  a  country  reliant,  and  inclined,  when  settled,  to 
too  narrow  for  him,  and  timber  for  ship-  political  liberty,  but  the  very  process  of 
building  at  hand.  But  the  land  of  the  maritime  migration  can  scarcely  fail  to 
Phoenician  was  a  lovely  land,  which  intensify  the  spirit  of  freedom  and  inde¬ 
bound  him  to  itself  ;  and  wherever  he  pendence.  Timour,  or  Genghis  Khan, 
roved  his  heart  still  turned  to  the  pleas-  sweeping  on  from  land  to  land  with  the 
ant  abodes  of  Lebanon  and  the  sunlit  vast  human  herd  under  his  sway,  be- 
quays  of  Tyre.  Thus  he  became  a  mer-  comes  more  despotic  as  the  herd  grows 
chant,  and  the  father  of  all  who  have  larger  by  accretion,  and  the  area  of  its 
made  the  estranging  sea  a  highway  and  conquests  is  increased.  But  a  maritime 
a  bond  between  nations,  more  than  aton-  migration  is  a  number  of  little  joint¬ 
ing,  by  the  service  thus  rendered  to  hu-  stock  enterprises  implying  limited  lead- 
manity,  for  his  craft,  his  treachery,  his  ership,  common  counsels,  and  a  good 
cruelty,  and  his  Moloch-worship.  The  deal  of  equality  among  the  adventurers, 
land  of  the  Scandinavian  was  not  a  We  see  in  fact  that  the  Saxon  immigra- 
lovely  land,  though  it  was  a  land  suited  tion  resulted  in  the  foundation  of  a  num- 
to  form  strong  arms,  strong  hearts,  ber  of  small  communities  which,  though 
chaste  nature,  and,  with  purity,  strength  they  were  afterwards  fused  into  seven  or 
of  domestic  affection.  He  was  glad  to  eight  petty  kingdoms  and  ultimately  into 
exchange  it  for  a  sunnier  dwelling-place,  one  large  kingdom,  must,  while  they  ex- 
and  thus,  instead  of  becoming  a  mer-  isted,  have  fostered  habits  of  local  inde¬ 
chant,  he  became  the  founder  of  Nor-  pendence  and  self-government.  Mari- 
man  dynasties  in  Italy,  France,  and  time  migration  would  also  facilitate  the 
England.  We  are  tempted  to  linger  transition  from  the  tribe  to  the  nation, 
over  the  story  of  these  primaeval  mari-  because  the  ships  could  hardly  be  man¬ 
ners,  for  nothing  equals  it  in  romance,  ned  on  purely  tribal  principles  :  the  ear- 
In  our  days  science  has  gone  before  the  ly  Saxon  communities  in  England  ap- 
most  adventurous  barque,  limiting  the  pear  in  fact  to  have  been  semi-tribal, 
possibilities  of  discovery,  disenchanting  the  local  bond  predominating  over  the 
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tribal,  though  a  name  with  a  tribal  ter¬ 
mination  is  retained.  Room  would 
scarcely  be  found  in  the  ships  for  a  full 
proportion  of  women  ;  the  want  would 
be  supplied  by  taking  the  women  of  the 
conquered  country  ;  and  thus  tribal  rules 
of  exclusive  intermarriage,  and  all  bar¬ 
riers  connected  with  them,  would  be 
broken  down. 

Another  obvious  attribute  of  an  island 
is  freedom  from  invasion.  The  suc¬ 
cess  of  the  Saxon  invaders  may  be  as¬ 
cribed  to  the  absence  of  strong  resist¬ 
ance.  The  policy  of  Roman  conquest, 
by  disarming  the  natives,  had  destroyed 
their  military  character,  as  the  policy  of 
British  conquest  has  done  in  India, 
where  races  which  once  fought  hard 
against  the  invader  under  their  native 
princes,  such  as  the  people  of  Mysore, 
are  now  wholly  unwarlike.  Anything  like 
national  unity,  or  power  of  co-operation 
against  a  forei^  enemy,  had  at  the  same 
time  been  extirpated  by  a  government 
which  divided  that  it  might  command. 
The  Northman  in  his  turn  owed  his  suc¬ 
cess  partly  to  the  want  of  unity  among 
the  Saxon  principalities,  partly  and 
principally  to  the  command  of  the  sea 
which  the  Saxon  usually  abandoned  to 
him,  and  which  enabled  him  to  choose  his 
own  point  of  attack,  and  to  baffle  the 
movements  of  the  defenders.  When  Al¬ 
fred  built  a  fleet,  the  case  was  changed. 
William  of  Normandy  would  scarcely 
have  succeeded,  great  as  his  armament 
was,  had  it  not  been  for  the  diversion  ef¬ 
fected  in  his  favor  by  the  landing  of  the 
Scandinavian  pretender  in  the  North, 
and  the  failure  of  provisions  in  Harold’s 
Channel  fleet,  which  compelled  the  fleet 
to  put  into  port.  Louis  of  France  was 
called  in  as  a  deliverer  by  the  barons 
who  were  in  arms  against  the  tyranny  of 
John  ;  and  it  is  not  necessary  to  discuss 
the  Tory  description  of  the  coming  of 
William  of  Orange  as  a  conquest  of  Eng¬ 
land  by  the  Dutch.  Bonaparte  threat¬ 
ened  invasion,  but  unhappily  was  unable 
to  invade  :  unhappily  we  say,  because 
if  he  had  landed  in  England  h^  would 
assuredly  have  there  met  his  doom ; 
the  Russian  campaign  would  have  been 
antedated  with  a  more  complete  result, 
and  all  the  after-pages  in  the  history  of 
the  Arch-Brigand  would  have  been  tom 
from  the  book  of  fate.  England  is  in¬ 
debted  for  her  political  liberties  in  great 


measure  to  the  Teutonic  character,  but 
she  is  also  in  no  small  measure  indebted 
to  this  immunity  from  invasion  which 
has  brought  with  it  a  comparative  im¬ 
munity  from  standing  armies.  In  the 
middle  ages  the  question  between  abso¬ 
lutism  and  that  baronial  liberty  which 
was  the  germ  and  precursor  of  the  popu¬ 
lar  liberty  of  aftertimes  turned  in  great 
measure  upon  the  relative  strength  of 
the  national  militia  and  of  the  bands  of 
mercenaries  kept  in  pay  by  o^eireach- 
ing  kings.  The  bands  of  mercenaries 
brought  over  by  John  proved  too  strong 
for  the  patriot  barons,  and  would  have 
annulled  the  Great  Charter,  had  not  na¬ 
tional  liberty  found  a  timely  and  power¬ 
ful,  though  sinister  auxiliary  in  the  am¬ 
bition  of  the  French  Prince.  Charles  I. 
had  no  standing  army  :  the  troops,  taken 
into  pay  for  the  wars  with  Spain  and 
France  had  been  disbanded  before  the 
outbreak  of  the  Revolution  ;  and  on  that 
occasion  the  nation  was  able  to  over¬ 
throw  the  tyranny  without  looking 
abroad  for  assistance.  But  Charles  II. 
had  learned  wisdom  from  his  father’s 
fate  ;  he  kept  up  a  small  standing  army; 
and  the  Whigs,  though  at  the  crisis  of 
the  Exclusion  Bill  they  laid  their  hands 
upon  their  swords,  never  ventured  to 
draw  them,  but  allowed  themselves  to 
be  proscribed,  their  adherents  to  be 
ejected  from  the  corporations,  and  their 
leaders  to  be  brought  to  the  scaffold.  Re¬ 
sistance  was  in  the  same  way  rendered 
hopeless  by  the  standing  army  of  James 
II.,  and  the  patriots  were  compelled  to 
stretch  their  hands  for  aid  to  William  of 
Orange.  Even  so,  it  might  have  gone 
hard  with  them  if  James’s  soldiers,  and 
above  all  Churchill,  had  been  true  to 
their  paymaster.  Navies  are  not  politi¬ 
cal  ;  they  do  not  overthrow  constitu¬ 
tions  ;  and  in  the  time  of  Charles  I.  it 
appears  that  the  leading  seamen  w'ere 
Protestant,  and  inclined  to  the  side  of 
the  Parliament.  Perhaps  Protestantism 
had  been  rendered  fashionable  in  the 
navy  by  the  naval  wars  with  Spain. 

A  third  consequence  of  insular  posi¬ 
tion,  especially  in  early  times,  is  isola¬ 
tion.  An  extreme  case  of  isolation  is 
presented  by  Egypt,  which  is  in  fact  a 
great  island  in  the  desert.  The  extra¬ 
ordinary  fertility  of  the  valley  of  the 
Nile  produced  an  early  development, 
which  was  afterwards  arrested  by  its  iso- 
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lation  ;  the  isolation  being  probably  in¬ 
tensified  by  the  jealous  exclusiveness  of 
a  powerful  priesthood  which  discouraged 
maritime  pursuits.  The  isolation  of 
England,  though  comparatively  slight, 
has  still  been  an  important  factor  in  her 
history.  She  underwent  less  than  the 
Continental  provinces  the  influence  of 
Roman  conquest.  Scotland  and  Ireland 
escaped  it  altogether,  for  the  tide  of  in¬ 
vasion,  having  flowed  to  the  foot  of  the 
Grampians,  soon  ebbed  to  the  line  be¬ 
tween  th*e  Solway  and  Tyne.  Britain 
has  no  monuments  of  Roman  power  and 
civilization  like  those  which  have  been 
left  in  Gaul  and  Spain,  and  of  British 
Christianity  of  the  Roman  f)eriod  hardly 
a  trace,  monumental  or  historical,  re¬ 
mains.  By  the  Saxon  conquest  Eng¬ 
land  was  entirely  severed  for  a  time  from 
the  European  system.  The  missionary 
of  ecclesiastical  Rome  recovered  what 
the  legionary  had  lost.  Of  the  main 
elements  of  English  character  political 
and  general,  five  were  brought  together 
when  Ethelbert  and  Augustine  met  on 
the  coast  of  Kent.  The  king  represent¬ 
ed  Teutonism  ;  the  missionary  repre¬ 
sented  Judaism,  Christianity,  imperial 
and  ecclesiastical  Rome.  We  mention 
Judaism  as  a  separate  element,  because, 
among  other  things,  the  image  of  the 
Hebrew  monarchy  has  certainly  entered 
largely  into  the  political  conceptions  of 
Englishmen,  perhaps  at  least  as  largely 
as  the  image  of  imperial  Rome.  A 
sixth  element,  classical  Republicanism, 
came  in  with  the  Reformation,  while  the 
political  and  social  influence  of  science 
is  only  just  beginning  to  be  felt.  Still, 
after  the  conversion  of  England  by  Au¬ 
gustine,  the  Church,  which  was  the  main 
organ  of  civilization,  and  almost  identi¬ 
cal  with  it  in  the  early  middle  ages,  re¬ 
mained  national ;  and  to  make  it  thor¬ 
oughly  Roman  and  Papal,  in  other  words 
to  assimilate  it  completely  to  the  Church 
of  the  Continent,  was  the  object  of  Hil¬ 
debrand  in  promoting  the  enterprise  of 
William.  Roman  and  Papal  the  English 
Church  was  made,  yet  not  so  thorough¬ 
ly  so  as  completely  to  destroy  its  insular 
and  Teutonic  character.  The  Arch¬ 
bishop  of  Canterbury  was  still  Papa 
alterius  orbis  ;  and  the  struggle  for  na¬ 
tional  independence  of  the  Papacy  com¬ 
menced  in  England  long  before  the 
struggle  for  doctrinal  reform.  The  Ref¬ 


ormation  broke  up  the  confederated 
Christendom  of  the  middle  ages,  and 
England  was  then  thrown  back  into  an 
isolation  very  marked,  though  tempered 
by  her  sympathy  with  the  Protestant 
party  on  the  Continent.  In  later  times 
the  growth  of  European  interests,  of 
commerce,  of  international  law,  of  in¬ 
ternational  intercourse,  of  the  commu¬ 
nity  of  intellect  and  science,  has  been 
gradually  building  again,  on  a  sounder 
foundation  than  that  of  the  Latin 
Church,  the  federation  of  Europe,  or 
rather  the  federation  of  mankind.  The 
political  sympathy  of  England  with  Con¬ 
tinental  nations,  especially  with  France, 
has  been  increasing  of  late  in  a  very 
marked  manner  ;  the  French  Revolution 
of  1830  told  at  once  upon  the  fortunes 
of  English  Reform,  and  the  victory  of 
the  Republic  over  the  reactionary  at¬ 
tempt  of  May  was*  profoundly  felt  by 
both  parties  in  England.  Placed  too 
close  to  the  Continent  not  to  be  essen¬ 
tially  a  part  of  the  European  system, 
England  has  yet  been  a  peculiar  and 
serai-independent  part  of  it.  In  Euro¬ 
pean  progress  she  has  often  acted  as  a 
balancing  and  moderating  power.  She 
has  been  the  asylum  of  vanquished  ideas 
and  parties.  In  the  seventeenth  century, 
when  absolutism  and  the  Catholic  reac¬ 
tion  prevailed  on  the  Continent,  she 
was  the  chief  refuge  of  Protestantism  and 
political  liberty.  When  the  French  Revo¬ 
lution  swept  Europe,  she  threw  herself 
into  the  anti- revolutionary  scale.  The 
tricolor  has  gone  nearly  round  the  world, 
at  least  nearly  round  Europe  ;  but  on 
the  flag  of  England  still  remains  the  re¬ 
ligious  symbol  of  the  era  before  the  Revo¬ 
lution. 

The  insular  arrogance  of  the  English 
character  is  a  commonplace  joke.  It 
finds,  perhaps,  its  strongest  expression 
in  the  saying  of  Milton  that  the  manner 
of  God  is  to  reveal  things  first  to  His 
Englishmen.  It  has  made  Englishmen 
odious  even  to  those  who,  like  the  Span¬ 
iards,  have  received  liberation  or  protec¬ 
tion  from  English  hands.  It  stimulated 
the  desperate  desire  to  see  France  rid  of 
the  "  Goddams”  which  inspired  Joan 
of  Arc.  For  an  imperial  people  it  is  a 
very  unlucky  peculiarity,  since  it  pre¬ 
cludes  not  only  fusion  but  sympathy  and 
almost  intercourse  with  the  subject 
races.  The  kind  heart  of  Lord  Elgin, 
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when  he  was  Governor-General  of  In¬ 
dia,  was  shocked  by  the  absolute  want 
of  sympathy  or  bond  of  any  kind,  except 
love  of  conquest,  between  the  Anglo-In¬ 
dian  and  the  native  ;  and  the  gulf  ap¬ 
parently,  instead  of  being  filled  up,  now 
yawns  wider  than  ever. 

It  is  needless  to  dwell  on  anything  so 
commonplace  as  the  effect  of  an  insular 
position  in  giving  birth  to  commerce  and 
developing  the  corresponding  elements 
of  political  character.  The  British  Isl¬ 
ands  are  singularly  well  placed  for  trade 
with  both  hemispheres  ;  in  them,  more 
than  in  any  other  point,  may  be  placed 
the  commercial  centre  of  the  world.  It 
may  be  said  that  the  nation  looked  out 
unconsciously  from  its  cradle  to  an  im¬ 
mense  heritage  beyond  the  Atlantic. 
France  and  Spain  looked  the  same  way, 
and  became  competitors  with  England 
for  ascendency  in  the  New  World  ;  but 
England  was  more  maritime,  and  the 
most  maritime  was  sure  to  prevail. 
Canada  was  conquered  by  the  British 
fleet.  To  the  commerce  and  the  mari¬ 
time  enterprise  of  former  days,  which 
were  mainly  the  results  of  geographical 
Ix)sition,  has  been  added  within  the  last 
century  the  vast  development  of  manu¬ 
factures  produced  by  coal  and  steam,  the 
parents  of  manufactures,  as  well  as  the 
expansion  of  the  iron  trade  in  close  con¬ 
nection  with  manufactures.  Nothing 
can  be  more  marked  than  the  effect  of 
industry  on  political  character  in  the 
case  of  England.  From  being  the  chief 
seat  of  reaction,  the  North  has  been  con¬ 
verted  by  manufactures  into  the  chief 
seat  of  progress.  The  VV^ars  of  the 
Roses  were  not  a  struggle  of  political 
principle  ;  hardly  even  a  dynastic  strug¬ 
gle  ;  they  had  their  origin  partly  in  a 
patriotic  antagonism  to  the  foreign  queen 
and  to  her  foreign  councils  ;  but  they 
were  in  the  main  a  vast  faction-fight  be¬ 
tween  two  sections  of  an  armed  and  tur¬ 
bulent  nobility  turned  into  buccaneers 
by  the  French  wars,  and,  like  their  com¬ 
peers  all  over  Europe,  bereft,  by  the  de¬ 
cay  of  Catholicism,  of  the  religious  re¬ 
straints  with  which  their  morality  was 
bound  up.  But  the  Lancastrian  party, 
or  rather  the  party  of  Margaret  of  Anjou 
and  her  favorites,  was  the  more  reac¬ 
tionary,  and  it  had  the  centre  of  its 
strength  in  the  North,  whence  Margaret 
drew  the  plundering  and  devastating 


host  which  gained  for  her  the  second 
battle  of  St.  Albans  and  paid  the  penalty 
of  its  ravages  in  the  merciless  slaughter 
of  Towton.  The  North  had  been  kept 
back  in  the  race  of  progress  by  agricul¬ 
tural  inferiority,  by  the  absence  of  com¬ 
merce  with  the  Continent,  and  by  bor¬ 
der  wars  with  Scotland.  In  the  South 
was  the  seat  of  prosperous  industry, 
wealth,  and  comparative  civilization  ; 
and  the  banners  of  the  Southern  cities 
were  in  the  armies  of  the  House  of 
York.  The  South  accepted  the  Reform¬ 
ation,  while  the  North  was  the  scene  of 
the  Pilgrimage  of  Grace.  Coming  down 
to  the  Civil  War  in  the  time  of  Charles 
I.,  we  find  the  Parliament  strong  in  the 
South  and  East,  where  are  still  the  cen¬ 
tres  of  commerce  and  manufactures, 
even  the  iron  trade,  which  has  its  smelt¬ 
ing  works  in  Sussex.  In  the  North  the 
feudal  tie  between  landlord  and  tenant, 
and  the  sentiment  of  the  past,  preserve 
much  of  their  force  ;  and  the  great  power 
in  those  parts  is  the  Marquis  of  New¬ 
castle,  at  once  great  territorial  lord  of 
the  middle  ages  and  elegant  grand  seign¬ 
eur  of  the  Renaissance,  who  brings  into 
the  field  a  famous  regiment  of  his  own 
retainers.  In  certain  towns,  such  as 
Bradford  and  Manchester,  there  are 
germs  of  manufacturing  industry,  and 
these  form  the  sinews  of  the  Parliamen¬ 
tarian  party  in  the  district  which  is  head¬ 
ed  by  the  Fairfaxes.  But  in  the  Reform 
movement  which  extended  through  the 
first  half  of  the  present  century,  the  geo¬ 
graphical  position  of  parties  was  re¬ 
versed  ;  the  swarming'cities  of  the  North 
were  then  the  great  centres  of  Liberalism 
and  the  motive  power  of  reform  ;  while 
the  South,  having  by  this  time  fallen 
into  the  hands  of  great  landed  proprie¬ 
tors,  was  Conservative.  The  stimulat¬ 
ing  effect  of  populous  centres  on  opin¬ 
ion  is  a  very  familiar  fact  :  even  in  the 
rural  districts  it  is  noticed  by  canvassers 
at  elections  that  men  who  work  in  gangs 
are  generally  more  inclined  to  the  Liberal 
side  than  those  who  w’ork  separately. 

In  England,  however,  the  agricultural 
element  always  has  been  and  remains  a 
full  counterpoise  to  the  manufacturing 
and  commercial  element.  Agricultural 
England  is  not  what  Pericles  called  At¬ 
tica,  a  mere  suburban  garden,  the  em¬ 
bellishment  of  a  queenly  city.  It  is  a 
substantive  interest  and  a  political  power. 
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In  the  time  of  Charles  I.  it  happened 
that,  owing  to  the  great  (quantity  of  land 
thrown  into  the  market  m  consequence 
of  the  confiscation  of  the  monastic  es¬ 
tates,  which  had  slipped  through  the 
fingers  of  the  spendthrift  courtiers  to 
whom  they  were  at  first  granted,  small 
freeholders  were  very  numerous  in  the 
South,  and  these  men,  like  the  middle 
class  in  the  towns,  being  strong  Protes¬ 
tants,  went  with  the  Parliament  against 
the  Laudian  reaction  in  religion.  But 
land  in  the  hands  of  great  proprie¬ 
tors  is  Conservative,  especially  when  it 
is  held  under  entails  and  connected  with 
hereditary  nobility  ;  and  into  the  hands 
of  great  proprietors  the  land  of  England 
has  now  entirely  passed.  The  last  rem¬ 
nant  of  the  old  yeomen  freeholders 
departed  in  the  Cumberland  Statesmen, 
and  the  yeoman  freeholder  in  England 
is  now  about  as  rare  as  the  other.  Com¬ 
merce  has  itself  assisted  the  process  by 
giving  birth  to  great  fortunes,  the  own¬ 
ers  of  which  are  led  by  social  ambition 
to  buy  landed  estates,  because  to  land 
the  odor  of  feudal  superiority  still  clings, 
and  it  is  almost  the  necessary  qualifica¬ 
tion  for  a  title.  The  land  has  also  ac¬ 
tually  absorbed  a  large  portion  of  the 
wealth  produced  by  manufactures,  and 
by  the  general  development  of  industry  ; 
the  estates  of  Northern  landowners  es¬ 
pecially  have  enormously  increased  in 
value,  through  the  increase  of  popula¬ 
tion,  not  to  mention  the  not  inconsider¬ 
able  appropriation  of  commercial  wealth 
^by  marriage.  Thus  the  Conservative 
element  retains  its  predominance,  and 
it  even  seems  as  though  the  land  of  Mil- 
ton,  Vane,  Cromwell,  and  the  Reform¬ 
ers  of  1832,  might  after  all  become,  po¬ 
litically  as  well  as  territorially,  the  do¬ 
main  of  a  vast  aristocracy  of  landowners, 
and  the  most  reactionary  instead  of  the 
most  progressive  country  in  Europe. 
Before  the  repeal  of  the  Com  Laws 
there  was  a  strong  antagonism  of  inter¬ 
est  between  the  landowning  aristocracy 
and  the  manufacturers  of  the  North  : 
but  that  antagonism  is  now  at  an  end  ; 
the  sympathy  of  wealth  has  taken  its 
place  ;  the  old  aristocracy  has  veiled 
its  social  pride  and  learned  to  conciliate 
the  new  men,  who  on  their  part  are 
more  than  willing  to  enter  the  privileged 
circle.  This  junction  is  at  present  the 
great  fart  of  English  politics,  and  was 


the  main  cause  of  the  overthrow  of  the 
Liberal  Government  in  1874.  The 
growth  of  the  great  cities  itself  seems 
likely,  as  the  number  of  poor  household¬ 
ers  increases,  to  furnish  Reaction  with 
auxiliaries  in  the  shape  of  political  Laz- 
zaroni  capable  of  being  organized  by 
wealth  in  opposition  to  the  higher  order 
of  workmen  'and  the  middle  class.  In 
Harrington’s  “  Oceania,”  there  is  much 
nonsense  ;  but  it  rises  at  least  to  the 
level  of  Montesquieu  in  tracing  the  inti¬ 
mate  connection  of  political  jwwer,  even 
under  elective  institutions,  with  wealth 
in  land. 

Hitherto,  the  result  of  the  balance  be¬ 
tween  the  landowning  and  commercial 
elements  has  been  steadiness  of  political 
progress,  in  contrast  on  the  one  hand  to 
the  commercial  republics  of  Italy,  whose 
p>olitical  progress  was  precocious  and 
rapid  but  shortlived,  and  on  the  other 
hand  to  great  feudal  kingdoms  where 
commerce  was  comparatively  weak. 
England,  as  yet,  has  taken  but  few  steps 
backwards.  It  remains  to  be  seen  what 
the  future  may  bring  under  the  changed 
conditions  which  we  have  just  described. 
English  commerce,  moreover,  may  have 
passed  its  acme.  Her  insular  ]>osition 
gave  Great  Britain  during  the  Nap>oleonic 
wars,  with  immunity  from  invasion,  a 
monopoly  of  manufactures  and  of  the  car¬ 
rying  trade.  This  element  of  her  com¬ 
mercial  supremacy  is  transitory,  though 
others,  such  as  the  possession  of  co^, 
are  not. 

Let  us  now  consider  the  effects  of  the 
division  between  the  two  islands  and  of 
those  between  different  parts  of  the  larger 
island.  The  most  obvious  effect  of 
these  is  tardy  consolidation,  which  is 
still  indicated  by  the  absence  of  a  col¬ 
lective  name  for  the  people  of  the  three 
kingdoms.  The  writer  was  once  re¬ 
buked  by  a  Scotchman  for  saying  ”  Eng¬ 
land”  and  “English,”  instead  of  say¬ 
ing  “Great  Britain”  and  “British.” 
He  replied  that  the  rebuke  was  just,  but 
that  we  must  say  “  British  and  Irish.” 
The  Scot  had  overlooked  his  p)oor  rela¬ 
tions. 

We  always  speak  of  Anglo-Saxons  and 
identify  the  extension  of  the  Colonial 
Empire  with  that  of  the  Anglo-Saxon 
race.  But  even  if  we  assume  that  the 
Celts  of  England  and  of  the  Scotch  Low¬ 
lands  were  exterminated  by  the  Saxons, 
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taking  all  the  elements  of  Celtic  popula¬ 
tion  in  the  two  islands  together,  they 
must  bear  a  very  considerable  propor¬ 
tion  to  the  Teutonic  element.  That 
large  Irish  settlements  are  being  formed 
in  the  cities  of  Northern  England  is 
proved  by  election  addresses  coquetting 
with  Home  Rule.  In  the  comf>etition  of 
the  races  on  the  American  Continent  the 
Irish  more  than  holds  its  own.  In  the 
age  of  the  steam-engine  the  Scotch  High¬ 
lands,  the  mountains  of  Cumberland 
and  Westmoreland,  of  Wales,  of  Devon¬ 
shire,  and  Cornwall,  are  the  asylum  of 
natural  beauty,  of  poetry  and  hearts 
which  seek  repose  from  the  din  and  tur¬ 
moil  of  commercial  life.  In  the  primaj- 
val  age  of  conquest  they,  w'ith  sea-girt 
Ireland,  were  the  asylum  of  the  weaker 
race.  There  the  Celt  found  refuge  when 
Saxon  invasion  swept  him  from  the  open 
country  of  England  and  from  the  Scotch 
IvOwlands.  There  he  was  preserved  wdth 
his  own  language,  indicating  by  its  variety 
of  dialects  the  rapid  dux  and  change  of 
unwritten  speech  ;  with  his  own  form  of 
Christianity,  that  of  Apostolic  Britain  ; 
with  his  un-Teutonic  gifts  and  weak¬ 
nesses,  his  lively,  social,  sympathetic 
nature,  his  religious  enthusiasm,  essen¬ 
tially  the  same  in  its  Calvinistic  as  in  its 
Catholic  guise,  his  superstition,  his  clan¬ 
nishness,  his  devotion  to  chiefs  and 
leaders,  his  comparative  indifference  to 
institutions,  and  lack  of  natural  aptitude 
for  self-government. 

The  further  we  go  in  these  inquiries 
the  more  reason  there  seems  to  be  for 
believing  that  the  peculiarities  of  races 
are  not  congenital,  but  impressed  by 
primaeval  circumstance.  Not  only  the 
same  moral  and  intellectual  nature,  but 
the  same  primitive  institutions,  are  found 
in  all  the  races  that  come  under  our 
view  ;  they  appear  alike  in  Teuton,  Celt, 
and  Semite.  That  which  is  not  con¬ 
genital  is  probably  not  indelible,  so  that 
the  less  favored  races,  placed  under 
happier  circumstances,  may  in  time  be 
brought  to  the  level  of  the  more  favored, 
and  nothing  warrants  inhuman  pride  of 
race.  But  it  is  surely  absurd  to  deny 
that  peculiarities  of  race,  when  formed, 
are  important  factors  in  history.  Mr. 
Buckle,  who  is  most  severe  upon  the 
extravagances  of  the  race  theory,  himself 
runs  into  extravagances  not  less  manifest 
in  a  different  direction.  He  connects 


the  religious  character  of  the  Spaniards 
with  the  influence  of  apocryphal  volca¬ 
noes  and  earthquakes,  whereas  it  palpa¬ 
bly  had  its  origin  in  the  long  struggle 
with  the  Moors.  He  in  like  manner 
connects  the  theological  tendencies  of 
the  Scotch  with  the  thunderstorms  which 
he  imagines  (wrongly,  if  we  may  judge 
by  our  own  experience)  to  be  very  fre¬ 
quent  in  the  Highlands,  whereas  Scotch 
theology  and  the  religious  habits  of  the 
Scotch  generally  were  formed  in  the 
Lowlands  and  among  the  Teutons,  not 
among  the  Celts. 

The  remnant  of  the  Celtic  race  in 
Cornwall  and  West  Devon  was  small, 
and  was  subdued  and  ;half  incorporated 
by  the  Teutons  at  a  comparatively  early 
period  ;  yet  it  played  a  distinct  and  a 
decidedly  Celtic  part  in  the  Civil  War 
of  the  seventeenth  century.  It  played  a 
more  important  part  towards  the  close 
of  the  following  century  by  giving  itself 
almost  in  a  mass  to  John  Wesley.  No 
doubt  the  neglect  of  the  remote  districts 
by  the  Bishops  of  Exeter  and  their  cler¬ 
gy  left  Wesley  a  clear  field  ;  but  the 
temperament  of  the  people  was  also  in 
his  favor.  Anything  fervent  takes  with 
the  Celt,  while  he  cannot  abide  the  re¬ 
ligious  compromise  which  commends 
itself  to  the  practical  Saxon. 

In  the  Great  Charter  there  is  a  pro¬ 
vision  in  favor  of  the  Welsh,  who  were 
allied  with  the  Barons  in  insurrection 
against  the  Crown.  The  Barons  were 
fighting  for  the  Charter,  the  Welshmen 
only  for  their  barbarous  and  predatory 
independence.  But  the  struggle  for 
Welsh  independence  helped  those  who 
were  struggling  for  the  Charter  ;  and  the 
remark  may  be  extended  in  substance  to 
the  general  influence  of  Wales  on  the  po¬ 
litical  contest  between  the  Crown  and 
the  Barons.  Even  under  the  House  of 
Lancaster,  Llewellyn  was  faintly  re¬ 
produced  in  Owen  Glendower.  The 
powerful  monarchy  of  the  Tudors  finally 
completed  the  annexation.  But  isola¬ 
tion  survived  independence.  The 
Welshman  remained  a  Celt,  preserved 
his  language  and  his  clannish  spirit, 
though  local  magnates,  such  as  the 
family  of  Wynn,  filled  the  place  in  his 
heart  once  occupied  by  the  chief.  Ec¬ 
clesiastically  he  was  annexed,  but  re¬ 
fused  to  be  incorporated,  never  seeing 
the  advantage  of  walking  in  the  middle 
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path  which  the  State  Church  of  Eng¬ 
land  had  traced  between  the  extremes 
of  Popery  and  Dissent.  He  took  Meth¬ 
odism  in  a  Calvinistic  and  almost  wildly 
enthusiastic  form.  In  this  respect  his 
isolation  is  likely  to  prove  far  more  im¬ 
portant  than  anything  which  Welsh  pa¬ 
triotism  strives  to  resuscitate  by  Eistedd- 
fodds.  In  the  struggle,  apparently  im¬ 
minent,  between  the  system  of  Church 
Establishments  and  religious  equality, 
Wales  furnishes  a  most  favorable  battle¬ 
ground  to  the  party  of  Disestablishment. 

The  Teutonic  realm  of  England  was 
powerful  enough  to  subdue,  if  not  to  as¬ 
similate,  the  remnants  of  the  Celtic  race 
in  Wales  and  their  other  western  hills 
of  refuge.  But  the  Teutonic  realm  of 
Scotland  was  not  large  or  powerful 
■  enough  to  subdue  the  Celts  of  the  High¬ 
lands,  whose  fastnesses  constituted  in 
geographical  area  the  greater  p>ortion  of 
the  country.  It  seems  that  in  the  case 
of  the  Highlands,  as  in  that  of  Ireland, 
'Teutonic  adventurers  found  their  way 
into  the  domain  of  the  Celts  and  became 
chieftains,  but  in  becoming  chieftains 
they  became  Celts.  Down  to  the  Hano¬ 
verian  times  the  chain  of  the  Gram¬ 
pians  which  from  the  Castle  of  Stirling 
is  seen  rising  like  a  wall  over  the  rich 
plain,  divided  from  each  other  two  na¬ 
tionalities,  differing  totally  in  ideas,  in¬ 
stitutions,  [habits,  and  costume,  as  well 
as  in  speech,  and  the  less  civilized  of 
which  still  regarded  the  more  civilized  as 
alien  intruders,  while  the  more  civilized 
regarded  the  less  civilized  as  robbers. 
Internally,  the  topographical  character  of 
the  Highlands  was  favorable  to  the  con¬ 
tinuance  of  the  clan  system,  because  each 
clan  having  its  own  separate  glen,  fusion 
was  precluded,  and  the  progress  towards 
union  went  no  further  than  the  domina¬ 
tion  of  the  more  powerful  clans  over  the 
less  powerful.  Mountains  also  preserve 
the  general  equality  and  brotherhood 
which  are  not  less  essential  to  the  con¬ 
stitution  of  the  clan  than  devotion  to 
the  chief,  by  preventing  the  use  of  that 
great  minister  of  aristocracy,  the  horse. 
At  Killiecrankie  and  Prestonpans  the 
leaders  of  the  clan  and  the  humblest 
clansmen  still  charged  on  foot  side  by 
side.  Macaulay  is  undoubtedly  right 
in  saying  that  the  Highland  risings 
against  William  III.  and  the  first  two 
Georges  were  not  dynastic  but  clan 


movements.  They  were  in  fact  the  last 
raids  of  the  Gael  upon  the  country  which 
had  been  wrested  from  him  by  the  Sas¬ 
senach.  Little  cared  the  clansman  for 
the  principles  of  Filmer  or  Locke,  for 
the  claims  of  the  House  of  Stuart  or  for 
those  of  the  House  of  Brunswick.  An¬ 
tipathy  to  the  clan  Campbell  was  the 
nearest  approach  to  a  political  motive. 
Chiefs  alone,  such  as  tbe  unspeakable 
Lovat,  had  entered  as  political  condottieri 
into  the  dynastic  intrigues  of  the  period, 
and  brought  the  claymores  of  their 
clansmen  to  the  standard  of  their  pa¬ 
tron,  as  Indian  chiefs  in  the  American 
wars  brought  the  tomahawks  of  their 
tribes  to  the  standard  of  France  or 
England.  Celtic  indepiendence  greatly 
contributed  to  the  general  perpetuation 
of  anarchy  in  Scotland,  to  the  back¬ 
wardness  of  Scotch  civilization,  and  to 
the  abortive  weakness  of  the  Parliamen¬ 
tary  institutions.  Union  with  the  more 
powerful  kingdom  at  last  supplied  the 
force  requisite  for  the  taming  of  the 
Celt.  Highlanders,  at  the  bidding  of 
Chatham’s  genius,  became  the  soldiers, 
and  are  now  the  pet  soldiers,  of  the 
British  monarchy.  A  Hanoverian  tailor 
with  improving  hand  shaped  the  High¬ 
land  plaid,  which  had  originally  resem¬ 
bled  the  simple  drapery  of  the  Irish 
kern,  into  a  garb  of  complex  beauty 
and  well  suited  for  fancy  balls.  The 
power  of  the  chiefs  and  the  substance 
of  the  clan  system  were  finally  swept 
away,  though  the  sentiment  lingers,  even 
in  the  Transatlantic  abodes  of  the  clans¬ 
men,  and  is  prized,  like  the  dress,  as  a 
remnant  of  social  picturesqueness  in  a 
prosaic  and  levelling  age.  The  hills 
and  lakes — at  the  thought  of  which  even 
Gibbon  shuddered — are  the  favorite 
retreats  of  the  luxury  which  seeks  in 
wildness  refreshment  from  civilization. 
After  Culloden,  Presbyterianism  effectu¬ 
ally  made  its  way  into  the  Highlands, 
of  which  a  great  part  had  up  to  that  time 
been  little  better  than  heathen  ;  but  it 
did  not  fail  to  take  a  strong  tinge  of 
Celtic  enthusiasm  and  superstition. 

Of  all  the  lines  of  division  in  Great 
Britain,  hov.'ever,  the  most  important 
politically  has  been  that  which  is  least 
clearly  traced  by  the  hand  of  nature. 
The  natural  barriers  between  England 
and  Scotland  were  not  sufficient  to  pre¬ 
vent  the  extension  of  the  Saxon  settle- 
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ments  and  kingdoms  across  the  border. 
In  the  name  of  the  Scotch  capital  we 
have  a  monument  of  a  union  before  that 
of  1603.  That  the  Norman  Conquest 
did  not  include  the  Saxons  of  the  Scotch 
Lowlands  was  due  chiefly  to  the  menac¬ 
ing  attitude  of  Danish  pretenders,  and 
the  other  military  dangers  which  led  the 
Conqueror  to  guard  himself  on  the  north 
by  a  broad  belt  of  desolation.  Edward 
I.,  in  attempting  to  extend  his  feudal 
supremacy  over  Scotland,  may  well 
have  seemed  to  himself  to  have  been  act¬ 
ing  in  the  interest  of  both  nations. 
U  nion  would  have  put  an  end  to  border 
w'ar,  and  it  would  have  delivered  the 
Scotch  in  the  Lowlands  from  the  ex¬ 
tremity  of  feudal  oppression,  and  the 
rest  of  the  country  from  a  savage  anar¬ 
chy,  giving  them  in  place  of  those  curses 
by  far  the  best  government  of  the 
time.  The  resistance  came  partly  from 
mere  barbarism,  partly  from  Norman 
adventurers,  who  were  no  more  Scotch 
than  English,  whose  aims  were  purely 
selflsh,  and  who  would  gladly  have  ac¬ 
cepted  Scotland  as  a  vassal  kingdom 
from  Edward’s  hand.  But  the  annexa¬ 
tion  would  no  doubt  have  formidably  in¬ 
creased  the  power  of  the  Crown,  not 
only  by  extending  its  dominions,  but  by 
removing  that  which  was  a  support  often 
of  aristocratic  anarchy  |in  England,  but 
sometimes  of  rudimentary  freedom. 
Had  the  whole  island  fallen  under  one 
victorious  sceptre,  the  next  wielder  of 
that  sceptre,  under  the  name  of  the 
great  Edward’s  wittold  son,  would  have 
been  Piers  Gaveston.  But  what  no  pre¬ 
science  on  the  part  of  any  one  in  the 
time  of  Edward  1.  could  possibly  have 
foreseen  was  the  inestimable  benefit 
which  disunion  and  even  anarchy  in¬ 
directly  conferred  on  the  whole  island  in 
the  shape  of  a  separate  Scotch  Reforma¬ 
tion.  Divines,  when  they  have  exhaust¬ 
ed  their  reasonings  about  the  rival  forms 
of  Church  government,  will  probably 
find  that  the  argument  which  had  practi¬ 
cally  most  effect  in  determining  the 
question  was  that  'of  the  much-decried 
but  in  his  way  sagacious  James  L,  “  No 
bishop,  no  king  !”  In  England  the  Ref¬ 
ormation  was  semi-Catholic  ;  in  Swe¬ 
den  it  was  Lutheran  ;  but  in  both  coun¬ 
tires  it  was  made  by  the  kings,  and  in 
both  Episcopacy  was  retained.  Where 
the  Reformation  was  the  work  of  the 


people,  more  popular  foms  of  Church 
government  prevailed.  In  Scotland  the 
monarchy,  always  weak,  was  at  the  time 
of  the  Reformation  practically  in  abey¬ 
ance,  and  the  master  of  the  movement 
was  emphatically  a  man  of  the  people. 
As  to  the  nobles,  they  seem  to  have 
thought  only  of  appropriating  the 
Church  lands,  and  to  have  been  willing 
to  leave  to  the  nation  the  spiritual  grati¬ 
fication  of  settling  its  own  religion. 
Probably  they  also  felt  with  regard  to 
the  disinherited  proprietors  of  the  Church 
lands  that  “  stone  dead  had  no  fellow.” 
The  result  was  a  democratic  and  thor¬ 
oughly  Protestant  Church,  which  drew 
into  itself  the  highest  energies,  political 
as  well  as  religious,  of  a  strong  and 
great-hearted  people,  and  by  which  Laud 
and  his  confederates,  w’hen  they  had 
apparently  overcome  resistance  in  Eng¬ 
land,  were,  as  Milton  says,  “  more  ro- 
bustiously  handled.”  If  the  Scotch 
auxiliaries  did  not  win  the  decisive  bat¬ 
tle  of  Marston  Moor,  they  enabled  the 
English  Parliamentarians  to  fight  and 
win  it.  During  the  dark  days  of  the 
Restoration  English  resistance  to  tyranny 
was  strongly  supported  on  the  ecclesias¬ 
tical  side  by  the  martyr  steadfastness  of 
the  Scotch,  till  the  joint  effort  triumphed 
in  the  Revolution.  It  is  singular  and 
sad  to  find  Scotland  afterwards  becom¬ 
ing  one  vast  rotten  borough,  managed  in 
the  time  of  Pitt  by  Dundas,  who  paid 
the  boroughmongers  by  appointments  in 
India,  with  calamitous  consequences  to 
the  poor  Hindoo.  But  the  intensity  of 
the  local  evil,  perhaps,  lent  force  to  the 
revulsion,  and  Scotland  has  ever  since 
been  a  distinctly  Liberal  element  in  Brit¬ 
ish  politics,  and  seems  now  likely  to 
lead  the  w’ay  to  a  complete  measure  of 
religious  freedom. 

Nature,  to  a  great  extent,  fore-ordain¬ 
ed  the  high  destiny  of  the  larger  island  ; 
to  at  least]  an  equal  extent  she  fore-or¬ 
dained  the  sad  destiny  of  the  smaller 
island.  Irish  history,  studied  impar¬ 
tially,  is  a  grand  lesson  in  political  char¬ 
ity  ;  so  clear  is  it  that  in  these  deplor¬ 
able  annals  the  more  important  part  was 
played  by  adverse  circumstance,  the  less 
impKjrtant  by  the  malignity  of  man. 
That  the  stronger  nation  is  entitled  by 
the  law  of  force  to  conquer  its  M'eaker 
neighbor  and  to  govern  the  conquered 
in  its  own  interest  is  a  doctrine  which 
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civilized  morality  abhors.  But  in  the 
days  before  civilized  morality,  in  the  days 
when  the  only  law  was  that  of  natural  se¬ 
lection,  to  which  philosophy  by  a  strange 
counter-revolution  seems  now  inclined 
to  return,  the  smaller  island  was  almost 
sure  to  be  conquered  by  the  possessors 
of  the  larger,  more  especially  as  the 
smaller,  cut  off  from  the  Continent  by 
the  larger,  lay  completely  within  its 
grasp.  The  map,  in  short,  tells  us 
plainly  that  the  destiny  of  Ireland  was 
subordinated  to  that  of  Great  Britain. 
At  the  same  time,  the  smaller  island  be¬ 
ing  of  considerable  size  and  the  channel 
of  considerable  breadth,  it  was  likely 
that  the  resistance  would  be  tough 
and  the  conquest  slow.  The  unsettled 
state  of  Ireland,  and  the  half-nomad 
condition  in  which  at  a  comparatively 
late  period  its  tribes  remained,  would 
also  help  to  protract  the  bitter  pro¬ 
cess  of  subjugation  ;  and  these  again 
were  the  inevitable  results  of  the  rainy 
climate,  which,  while  it  clothed  the 
island  with  green  and  made  pasture 
abundant,  forbade  the  cultivation  of 
grain.  Ireland  and  Wales  alike  appear 
to  have  been  the  scenes  of  a  precocious 
civilization,  merely  intellectual  and  lit¬ 
erary  in  its  character,  and  closely  con¬ 
nected  with  the  Church,  though  includ¬ 
ing  also  a  bardic  element  derived  from 
the  times  before  Christianity,  the  fruits 
of  which  wxre  poetry,  fantastic  law-mak¬ 
ing,  and  probably  the  germs  of  scholas¬ 
tic  theology,  combined,  in  the  case  of 
Ireland,  with  missionary  enterprise  and 
such  ecclesiastical  architecture  as  the 
Round  Towers.  But  cities  there  were 
none,  and  it  is  evident  that  the  na¬ 
tive  Church  with  difficulty  sustained 
her  higher  life  amidst  the  induences  and 
encroachments  of  surrounding  barbar¬ 
ism.  The  Anglo-Norman  conquest  of 
Ireland  was  a  supplement  to  the  Nor¬ 
man  conquest  of  England  ;  and,  like  the 
Norman  conquest  of  England,  it  was  a 
religious  as  well  as  a  political  enterprise. 
As  Hildebrand  had  commissioned  Wil¬ 
liam  to  bring  the  national  Church  of 
England  into  complete  submission  to 
the  See  of  Rome,  so  Adrian,  by  the  Bull 
which  is  the  stumblingblock  of  Irish 
Catholics,  granted  Ireland  to  Henry 
upon  condition  of  his  reforming,  that  is, 
Romanizing,  its  primitive  and  schismatic 
Church.  Ecclesiastical  intrigue  had 


already  been  working  in  the  same  direc¬ 
tion,  and  had  in  some  measure  prepared 
the  way  for  the  conqueror  by  disposing 
the  heads  of  the  Irish  clergy  to  receive 
him  as  the  emancipator  of  the  Church 
from  the  secular  oppression  and  im¬ 
posts  of  the  chiefs.  But  in  the  case  of 
England,  a  settled  and  agricultural  coun¬ 
try,  the  conquest  was  complete  and  final ; 
the  conquerors  became  everywhere  a  new 
upper  class'which,  though  at  first  alien'and 
oppressive,  became  in  time  a  national 
nobility,  and  ultimately  blended  with  the 
subject  race.  In  the  case  of  Ireland, 
though  the  septs  were  easily  defeated  by 
the  Norman  soldiery,  and  the  formal 
submission  of  their  chiefs  was  easily  ex¬ 
torted,  the  conquest  was  neither  com¬ 
plete  nor  final.  In  their  hills  and  bogs 
the  wandering  septs  easily  evaded  the 
Norman  arms.  The  Irish  channel  was 
wide.  The  road  lay  through  North 
Wales,  long  unsubdued,  and,  even  when 
subdued,  mutinous,  and  presenting  nat¬ 
ural  obstacles  to  the  passage  of  heavy 
troops.  The  centre  of  Anglo-Norman 
power  lay  far  away  in  the  south-east  of 
England,  and  the  force  of  the  monarchy 
was  either  attracted  to  Continental  fields 
or  absorbed  by  struggles  with  baronial 
factions.  Richard  11.,  coming  to  a 
throne  which  had  been  strengthened  and 
exalted  by  the  achievements  of  his  grand¬ 
father,  seems  in  one  of  his  moods  of  fit¬ 
ful  ambition  to  have  conceived  the  de¬ 
sign  of  completing  the  conquest  of  Ire¬ 
land,  and  he  passed  over  with  a, ‘great 
jxiwer  ;  but  his  f.ate  showed  that  the  arm 
of  the  monarchy  was  still  too  short  to 
reach  the  dependency  without  losing 
hold  upon  the  imperial  countr}'.  As  a 
rule,  the  subjugation  of  Ireland  during 
the  period  before  the  Tudors  was  in 
effect  left  to  private  enterprise,  which  of 
course  confined  its  efforts  to  objects  of 
private  gain,  and  never  thought  of  un¬ 
dertaking  the  systematic  subjugation  of 
native  fortresses  in  the  interest  of  order 
and  civilization.  Instead  of  a  national 
aristocracy  the  result  was  a  military  col¬ 
ony  or  Pale,  between  the  inhabitants  of 
which  and  the  natives  raged  a  perpetual 
border  war,  as  savage  as  that  between 
the  settlers  at  the  Cape  and  the  Kaffirs, 
or  that  between  the  American  frontier- 
man  and  the  Red  Indian.  The  relig¬ 
ious  quarrel  was  and  has  always  been  sec¬ 
ondary  in  importance  to  the  struggle  of 
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the  races  for  the  land.  In  the  period 
following  the  conquest  it  was  the  Pale 
that  was  distinctively  Romanist.  But 
when  at  the  Reformation  the  Pale  be¬ 
came  Protestant,  the  natives,  from  an¬ 
tagonism  of  race,  became  more  intensely 
Catholic,  and  were  drawn  into  the  league 
of  Catholic  powers  on  the  Continent,  in 
which  they  suffered  the  usual  fate  of  the 
dwarf  who  goes  to  battle  with  the  giant. 
By  the  strong  monarchy  of  the  Tudors 
the  conquest  of  Ireland  was  completed 
with  circumstances  of  cruelty  sufficient 
to  plant  undying  hatred  in  the  breast  of 
the  people.  But  the  struggle  for  the  land 
did  not  end  there  ;  instead  of  the  form 
of  conquest  it  took  that  of  confiscation, 
and  was  waged  by  the  intruder  with  the 
arms  of  legal  chicane.  In  the  form  of 
eviction  it  has  lasted  to  the  present 
hour  ;  and  eviction  in  Ireland  is  not 
like  eviction  in  England,  where  great 
manufacturing  cities  receive  and  employ 
the  evicted  ;  it  is  starvation  or  exile. 
Into  exile  the  Irish  people  have  gone  by 
millions,  and  thus,  though  neither  mari¬ 
time  nor  by  nature  colonists,  they  have 
had  a  great  share  in  the  peopling  of  the 
New  \N'orld.  The  cities  and  railroads 
of  the  United  States  are  to  a  great  ex¬ 
tent  the  monuments  of  their  labor.  In 
the  p>olitical  sphere  they  have  retained 
the  weakness  produced  by  ages  of  po¬ 
litical  serfage,  and  are  still  the  debris  of 
broken  clans,  with  little  about  them  of 
the  genuine  republican,  apt  blindly  to 
follow  the  leader  w'ho  stands  to  them  as 
a  chief,  while  they  are  instinctively  hos¬ 
tile  to  law  and  government  as  their  im* 
memorial  oppressors  in  their  native 
land.  British  statesmen,  when  they  had 
conceded  Catholic  emancipation  and 
afterwards  disestablishment,  may  have 
fancied  that  they  had  removed  the  root  of 
the  evil.  But  the  real  root  was  not  touched 
till  Parliament  took  up  the  question  of 
the  land,  and  effected  a  compromise 
which  may  perhaps  have  to  be  again  re¬ 
vised  before  complete  pacification  is  at¬ 
tained. 

In  another  way  geography  has  exer¬ 
cised  a  sinister  influence  on  the  fortunes 
of  Ireland.  Closely  approaching  Scot¬ 
land,  the  northern  coast  of  Ireland  in 
course  of  time  invited  Scotch  immigra¬ 
tion,  which  formed  as  it  were  a  Presby¬ 
terian  Pale.  If  the  antagonism  between 
the  English  Episcopalian  and  the  Irish 


Catholic  was  strong,  that  between  the 
Scotch  Presbyterian  and  the  Irish  Catho¬ 
lic  was  stronger.  To  the  English  Epis¬ 
copalian  the  Irish  Catholic  was  a  bar¬ 
barian  and  a  Romanist  ;  to  the  Scotch 
Presbyterian  he  was  a  Canaanite  and  an 
idolater.  Nothing  in  history  is  more  hid¬ 
eous  than  the  conflict  in  the  North  of  Ire¬ 
land  in  the  time  of  Charles  I.  This  is  the 
feud  which  has  been  tenacious  enough  of 
its  evil  life  to  propagate  itself  even  in  the 
New  World,  and  to  renew  in  the  streets 
of  Canadian  cities  the  brutal  and  scan¬ 
dalous  conflicts  which  disgrace  Belfast. 
On  the  other  hand,  through  the  Scotch 
colony,  the  larger  island  has  a  second 
hold  upon  the  smaller.  Of  all  political 
projects  a  federal  union  of  England  and 
Ireland  with  separate  Parliaments  under 
the  same  Crown  seems  the  most  hope¬ 
less,  at  least  if  government  is  to  remain 
parliamentary  ;  it  may  be  safely  said 
that  the  normal  relation  between  the 
two  Parliaments  would  be  collision,  and 
collision  on  a  question  of  peace  or  war 
would  be  disruption.  But  an  indep>en- 
dent  Ireland  would  be  a  feasible  as  well 
as  natural  object  of  Irish  aspiration  if  it 
were  not  for  the  strength,  moral  as  well 
as  numerical,  of  the  two  intrusive  ele¬ 
ments.  How  could  the  Catholic  major¬ 
ity  be  restrained  from  legislation  which 
the  Protestant  minority  would  deem  op¬ 
pressive  ?  And  how  could  the  Protes¬ 
tant  minority,  being  as  it  is  more  English 
or  Scotch  than  Irish,  be  restrained  from 
stretching  its  hands  to  England  or  Scot¬ 
land  for  aid  ?  It  is  true  that  if  scepti¬ 
cism  continues  to  advance  at  its  present 
rate,  the  lines  of  religious  separation 
may  be  obliterated  or  become  too  faint 
to  exercise  a  great  practical  influence, 
and  the  bond  of  the  soil  may  then  pre¬ 
vail.  But  the  feeling  against  England 
which  is  the  strength  of  Irish  National¬ 
ism  is  likely  to  subside  at  the  same  time. 

Speculation  on  unfulfilled  contingen¬ 
cies  is  not  invariably  barren.  It  is  in¬ 
teresting  at  all  events  to  consider  what 
would  have  been  the  consequences  to 
the  people  of  the  two  islands,  and  to 
humanity  generally,  if  a  Saxon  England 
and  a  Celtic  Ireland  had  been  allowed 
to  grow  up  and  develop  by  the  side  of 
each  other  untouched  by  Norman  con¬ 
quest.  In  the  case  of  Ireland  we  should 
have  been  spared  centuries  of  oppression 
which  as  profoundly  reacted,  as  oppres- 
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sion  always  does,  on  the  character  of 
the  oppressor  ;  and  it  is  difficult  to  be¬ 
lieve  that  the  Isle  of  Saints  and  of  primi¬ 
tive  Universities  would  not  have  pro¬ 
duced  some  good  fruits  of  its  own.  In 
the  Norman  conquest  of  England  histor¬ 
ical  optimism  sees  a  great  political  and 
intellectual  blessing  beneath  the  disguise 
of  barbarous  havoc  and  alien  tyranny. 
The  Conquest  was  a  continuation  of  the 
process  of  migratory  invasions  by  which 
the  nations  of  modem  Euroj)e  were 
founded,  from  restless  ambition  and 
cupidity,  when  it  had  ceased  to  be  benefi¬ 
cent,  It  was  not  the  superposition  of 
one  primitive  element  of  population  on 
another,  to  the  ultimate  advantage,  pos¬ 
sibly,  of  the  compound  ;  but  the  destruc¬ 
tion  of  a  nationality,  the  nationality  of 
Alfred  and  Harold,  of  Bede  and  ./Elfric, 
The  French  were  superior  in  military  or¬ 
ganization  ;  that  they  had  superior  gifts 
of  any  kind,  or  that  their  promise  was 
higher  than  that  of  the  native  English,  it 
would  not  be  easy  to  prove.  The  lan¬ 
guage,  we  are  told,  was  enriched  by  the 
intrusion  of  the  French  element.  If  it 
was  enriched  it  was  shattered  ;  and  the 
result  is  a  mixture  so  heterogeneous  as  to 
be  hardly  available  for  the  purposes  of 
exact  thought,  while  the  language  of  sci¬ 
ence  is  borrowed  from  the  Greek,  and 
as  regards  the  unlearned  mass  of  the 
people  is  hardly  a  medium  of  thought  at 
all.  There  are  great  calamities  in  his¬ 
tory,  though  their  effects  may  in  time  be 
worked  off,  and  they  may  be  attended 
by  some  incidental  good.  Perhaps  the 
greatest  calamity  in  history  were  the 
wars  of  Napoleon,  in  which  some  inci¬ 
dental  good  may  nevertheless  be  found. 

To  the  influences  of  geographical  posi¬ 
tion,  soil,  and  race  is  to  be  added,  to 
complete  the  account  of  the  physical 
heritage,  the  influence  of  climate.  But 
in  the  case  of  the  British  Islands  we 
must  speak  not  of  climate,  but  of  cli¬ 
mates  ;  for  within  the  compass  of  one 
small  realm  are  climates  moist  and  com¬ 
paratively  dry,  warm  and  cold,  bracing 
and  enervating,  the  results  of  special  in¬ 
fluences  the  range  of  which  is  limited. 
Civilized  man  to  a  great  extent  makes  a 
climate  for  himself  ;  his  life  in  the  North 
is  spent  mainly  indoors,  where  artificial 
heat  replaces  the  sun.  The  idea  which 
still  haunts  us,  that  formidable  vigor 
and  aptitude  for  conquest  are  the  ap¬ 


panage  of  Northern  races,  is  a  survival 
from  the  state  in  which  the  rigor  of  nature 
selected  and  hardened  the  destined  con¬ 
querors  of  the  Roman  Empire.  The  stoves 
of  St.  Petersburg  are  as  ener\’ating  as 
the  sun  of  Naples,  and  in  the  struggle 
between  the  Northern  and  Southern 
States  of  America  not  the  least  vigorous 
soldiers  were  those  who  came  from 
Louisiana.  In  the  barbarous  state  the 
action  of  a  Northern  climate  as  a  force 
of  natural  selection  must  be  tremendous. 
The  most  important  of  the  races  which 
peopled  the  British  Islands  had  already 
undergone  that  action  in  their  original 
abodes.  They  could,  however,  still  feel 
the  beneficent  influence  of  a  climate  on 
the  whole  eminently  favorable  to  health 
and  to  activity  ;  bracing,  yet  not  so  rig¬ 
orous  as  to  kill  those  tender  plants  of 
humanity  which  often  bear  in  them  the 
most  precious  germs  of  civilization  ; 
neither  confining  the  inhabitant  too 
much  to  the  shelter  of  his  dwelling,  nor, 
as  the  suns  of  the  South  are  apt  to  do, 
drawing  him  too  much  from  home.  The 
climate  and  the  soil  together  formed  a 
good  school  for  the  character  of  the  young 
nation,  as  they  exacted  the  toil  of  the 
husbandman  and  rewarded  it.  Of  the 
varieties  of  temperature  and  weather 
within  the  islands  the  national  character 
still  bears  the  impress,  though  in  a  de¬ 
gree  always  decreasing  as  the  assimilat¬ 
ing  agencies  of  civilization  make  their 
way.  Irrespectively  of  the  influence  of 
special  employments,  and  perhaps  even 
of  peculiarity  of  race,  mental  vigor,  in¬ 
dependence,  and  reasoning  power  are 
always  ascribed  to  the  people  of  the 
North.  Variety,  in  this  as  in  other  re¬ 
spects,  would  naturally  produce  a  balance 
of  tendencies  in  the  nation  conducive  to 
moderation  and  evenness  of  progress. 

The  islands  are  now  the  centre  of  an 
Empire  which  to  some  minds  seems 
more  important  than  the  islands  them¬ 
selves.  An  Empire  it  is  called,  but  the 
name  is  really  applicable  only  to  India. 
The  relation  of  England  to  her  free  col¬ 
onies  is  not  in  the  proper  sense  of  the 
tenn  imperial ;  while  her  relation  to 
such  dependencies  as  Gibraltar  and 
Malta  is  military  alone.  Colonization 
is  the  natural  and  entirely  beneficent  re¬ 
sult  of  general  causes,  obvious  enough 
and  already  mentioned,  including  the 
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power  of  self-government,  fostered  by 
the  circumstances  of  the  colonizing  coun¬ 
try,  which  made  the  character  and  des¬ 
tiny  of  New  England  so  different  from 
those  of  New  France.  Equally  natural 
was  the  choice  of  the  situation  for  the 
original  colonies  on  the  shore  of  the  New 
World.  The  foundation  of  the  Aus¬ 
tralian  Colonies,  on  the  other  hand,  was 
determined  by  political  accident,  com¬ 
pensation  for  the  loss  of  the  American 
Colonies  being  sought  on  the  other  side 
of  the  globe.  It  will  perhaps  be  thought 
hereafter  that  the  quarrel  with  New  Eng¬ 
land  was  calamitous  in  its  consequences 
as  well  as  in  itself,  since  it  led  to  the 
diversion  of  British  emigration  from 
America,  where  it  supplied  the  neces¬ 
sary  element  of  guidance  and  control  to 
a  democracy  of  mixed  but  not  uncon¬ 
genial  races,  to  Australia,  where,  as 
there  must  be  a  limit  to  its  own  multi¬ 
plication,  it  may  hereafter  have  to  strug¬ 
gle  for  mastery  with  swarming  multi¬ 
tudes  of  Chinese,  almost  as  incapable  of 
incorporation  with  it  as  the  negro.  In¬ 
dia  and  the  other  conquered  dependen¬ 
cies  are  the  fruits  of  strength  as  a  war 
power  at  sea  combined  with  weakness 
on  land.  Though  not  so  generally 
noticed,  the  second  of  these  two  factors 
has  not  been  less  operative  than  the  first. 
Chatham  attacked  France  in  her  distant 
dependencies  when  he  had  failed  to 
make  any  impression  on  her  own  coasts. 
Still  more  clearly  was  Chatham’s  son, 
the  most  incapable  of  war  ministers, 
driven  to  the  capture  of  sugar  islands  by 
his  inability  to  take  part,  otherwise  than 
by  subsidies,  in  the  decisive  struggle  on 
the  Continental  fields.  This  may  de¬ 
serve  the  attention  of  those  who  do  not 
think  it  criminal  to  examine  the  policy 
of  Empire.  Outlying  pawns  picked  up 
by  a  feeble  chessplayer  merelv  because 
he  could  not  mate  the  king  do  not  at 


first  sight  necessarily  commend  them¬ 
selves  as  invaluable  possessions.  Car¬ 
thage  and  Venice  were  merely  great  com¬ 
mercial  cities,  which,  when  they  entered 
on  a  career  of  conquest,  were  compelled 
at  once  to  form  armies  of  mercenaries, 
and  to  incur  all  the  evil  consequences 
by  which  the  employment  of  those  vile 
and  fatal  instruments  of  ambition  is  at¬ 
tended.  England  being,  not  a  commer¬ 
cial  city,  but  a  nation,  and  a  nation  en¬ 
dowed  with  the  highest  military  quali¬ 
ties,  has  escaped  the  fell  necessity  ex¬ 
cept  in  the  case  of  India ;  and  India, 
under  the  reign  of  the  Company,  and 
even  for  some  time  after  its  legal  annex¬ 
ation  to  the  Crown,  was  regarded  and 
treated  almost  as  a  realm  in  another 
planet,  with  an  army,  a  political  system, 
and  a  morality  of  its  own.  But  now  it 
appears  that  the  wrongs  of  the  Hindoo 
are  going  to  avenged,  as  the  wrongs  of 
the  conquered  have  often  been,  by  their 
moral  effect  upon  the  conqueror.  A 
body  of  barbarian  mercenaries  has  ap¬ 
peared  upon  the  European  scene  as  an 
integral  part  of  the  British  army,  while  the 
reflex  influence  of  Indian  Empire  upon 
the  political  character  and  tendencies  of 
the  imperial  nation  is  too  manifest  to  be 
any  longer  overlooked.  England  now 
stands  where  the  paths  divide,  the  one 
leading  by  industri^  and  commercial  pro¬ 
gress  to  increase  of  political  liberty  ; 
the  other,  by  a  career  of  conquest,  to  the 
political  results  in  which  such  a  career 
has  never  yet  failed  to  end.  At  present 
the  influences  in  favor  of  taking  the  path 
of  conquest  seem  to  preponderate,  and 
the  probability  seems  to  be  that  the 
leadership  of  political  progress,  which 
has  hitherto  belonged  to  England  and 
has  constituted  the  special  interest  of 
her  history,  will,  in  the  near  future, 
pass  into  other  hands. — Contemporary 
Review. 


PRINCE  BISMARCK. 
BY  EMILE  DE  LAVEI.EYE. 


It  is  too  soon  to  declare  a  definite 
opinion  upon  Prince  Bismarck,  on  the 
man  and  on  his  work.  If  we  yielded  to 
the  impression  of  the  moment,  one 
would  inclined  to  believe  that  the  fu¬ 
ture  will  not  belong  to  such  enterprises 


as  he  has  taken  in  hand.  In  the  strug¬ 
gle  with  Catholicism  he  has  not  succeed¬ 
ed  ;  he  wavers,  he  has  sought  to  come 
to  terms,  and  he  has  only  drawn  back 
because  the  conditions  imposed  by 
Rome  were  too  hard.  In  the  interior  of 
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the  empire  that  he  has  founded,  he  can¬ 
not  endure  liberty.  There,  too,  he 
draws  back, .  and  has  recourse  to  the 
most  violent  compression.  He  dissolves 
all  associations,  he  suppresses  every 
newspaj>er  that  concerns  itself  with  the 
interests  of  the  workmen,  he  breaks  up 
even  a  glee-club.  Books  that  were  pub¬ 
lished  under  the  old  regime  are  now 
confiscated,  including  even  the  works  of 
one  whom  he  admires,  and  whom  he 
would  fain  have  made  his  friend,  Ferdi¬ 
nand  Lassalle.  This  compression  ^ 
outrance  is  a  detestable  policy,  and  offers 
no  warrant  for  durability.  It  is  out  of 
all  harmony  with  the  spirit  of  the  time. 
After  many  tackings  in  this  direction 
and  that,  it  will  come  to  an  end,  and  the 
ideas  which  it  was  intended  to  annihi¬ 
late  w'ill  revive  in  greater  force  than 
ever.  At  the  same  time,  the  work  to 
which  Prince  Bismarck  has  uniformly 
subordinated  all  else — the  unity  of  Ger¬ 
many — that  will  survive.  That  is  the 
product  of  the  tendency  to  great  ethno¬ 
graphic  agglomerations  w'hich  displays 
itself  in  the  present  epoch,  and  which 
was  first  proclaimed  under  Napoleon 
III.  This  force  was  at  work  long  be¬ 
fore  Prince  Bismarck,  it  will  continue 
at  work  long  after  him.  His  success  is 
due  to  the  fact  that  he  perceived  this 
law,  and  that,  instead  of  resisting  it,  as 
has  been  done  by  statesmen  behind  their 
time — M.  Thiers,  for  instance,  and  Lord 
Beaconsfield — he  made  himself  its  in¬ 
strument  and  its  captain.  Napoleon 
III.,  Bismarck,  Cavour,  agreed  to  re¬ 
construct  the  map  of  Europe  on  the  prin¬ 
ciple  of  nationalities.  Only  Bismarck 
and  Cavour  had  the  secret  of  effective 
action,  whilst  with  Napoleon  III,  the 
action  always  halted  after  the  concep¬ 
tion. 

In  Germany  a  book  has  just  been  pub¬ 
lished  which  excites  the  keenest  atten¬ 
tion — Graf  Bismarck  und  seine  Leute 
wdhrend  des  Kriegs  mit  Frankreich. 
The  book  is  interesting  for  more  reasons 
than  one.  It  is  a  curious  composition, 
like  Martin  Luther’s  Table  Talk,  or  the 
M^moires  de  Sainte-Hilbne.  Nobody 
but  Herr  Moritz  Busch,  Bismarck’s  sec¬ 
retary,  could  have  told  all,  like  Las 
Cases  writing  at  the  dictation  of  Napo¬ 
leon.  Herr  Busch  is  a  clever  journalist 
with  a  ready  pen,  well  acquainted  with 
foreign  languages,  and  an  observant  and 


experienced  traveller.  At  the  beginning 
of  the  campaign  of  1870  he  was  attached 
to  the  Chancellor’s  staff.  He  executed 
for  him  the  summaries  from  the  foreign 
newspapers,  he  drew  up  under  his  inspi¬ 
ration,  or  from  his  dictation,  telegrams 
and  articles  for  the  German  press.  He 
lived  in  the  closest  intimacy  with  Bis¬ 
marck,  taking  his  meals  at  the  same 
table,  residing  under  the  same  roof,  and 
never  leaving  his  side.  He  was  not  the 
only  official  filling  the  same  post.  We 
find  along  with  him  two  other  private 
secretaries,  Herr  Lothar  Bucher,  and 
Abeken.  Herr  Bucher  had  been  the 
private  friend  of  Marx  and  Lassalle,  an 
influential  and  extremely  capable  So¬ 
cialist.  Herr  Busch  carefully  noted 
down  every  evening  the  words  that  had 
fallen  from  Prince  Bismarck  during  din¬ 
ner  or  at  tea.  He  reproduces  them  in 
his  book  iierbatim,  or  sometimes  in  a 
summary.  Of  course  we  may  be  sure 
that  he  only  publishes  w'hat  he  has  been 
authorized  to  divulge  to  the  public. 

What  deserves  attention  is  this.  The 
principal  agents  of  Prince  Bismarck  dur¬ 
ing  the  memorable  months  of  the  French 
campaign  are  three  publicists,  two  of 
them  journalists,  who  do  nothing  all  day 
long  except  summarise  or  compose  news¬ 
paper  articles.  Opinion,  as  all  the 
world  knows,  is  in  our  days  the  great 
and  supreme  power,  which  in  the  long 
run  directs  events.  Bismarck  under¬ 
stands  this,  he  has  organized  this  new 
force  on  system,  and  he  has  insisted  on 
getting  it  into  his  own  hand.  This  is 
why  he  publishes  the  Correspondence  de 
Berlin,  written  in  French,  and  intended 
for  the  sf^ial  use  of  forei^  newspa¬ 
pers.  It  is  a  deep  combination,  ingeni¬ 
ously  executed.  This  sheet  of  yellow 
paper  contains  all  that  the  Chancellor 
has  an  interest  in  seeing  reproduced  in 
foreign  countries — his  speeches,  any 
facts  favorable  to  his  policy  or  his  views, 
everything  that  can  produce  a  good 
impression.  As  a  curious  detail  one 
may  notice  that  this  Correspondence  is 
printed  upon  one  side  of  the  paper  only, 
so  that  extracts  from  it  can  easily  be  cut 
out,  and  thus  newspapers  that  are  print¬ 
ed  in  French  procure  all  that  is  placed 
under  the  heading  of  Germany,  free  of 
cost.  This  news,  prepared  at  Berlin, 
passes  into  circulation,  and  appears  even 
in  the  papers  most  hostile  to  German 
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IKjlicy.  It  is  because  opinion  is  the 
queen  of  the  world,  that  Prince  Bis¬ 
marck,  when  he  started  for  the  cam¬ 
paign,  took  journalists  for  aides-de- 
camp,  and  it  is  for  the  same  reason 
probably  that  he  now  permits  the  publi¬ 
cation  of  Herr  Busch’s  book. 

However  hostile  one  may  be  to  Prince 
Bismarck’s  policy,  it  is  impKJSsible  not 
to  be  interested  in  spite  of  one’s  self  in 
what  concerns  him.  This  is  natural ; 
the  history  of  Europe  for  fifteen  years 
has  his  personality  for  its  pivot.  It  is 
he  who  is  behind  the  events  that  we  have 
seen  unrolling  themselves  under  our  eyes. 
As  Herr  Busch  says,  even  insignificant 
details  strike  us  when  they  refer  to  him. 
Besides,  the  Chancellor  is  not  dead. 
He  is  still  the  great  factor  in  the  devel¬ 
opment  of  the  drama  that  is  proceeding 
in  our  sight.  If,  therefore,  we  can  pene¬ 
trate  his  views  and  his  ideas,  we  shall 
see  more  clearly  before  us.  This  is 
what  people  seek  with  avidity  in  the 
table-talk  reported  by  Herr  Busch.  He 
publishes,  moreover,  summaries  of  cer¬ 
tain  episodes  that  are  now  finished,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  direct  communication  of 
the  Chancellor,  and  these  are  of  capital 
imj)ortance. 

The  Chancellor’s  mode  of  life  is  pe¬ 
culiar.  He  gets  up  late,  towards  ten 
o’clock,  because  he  does  not  succeed  in 
going  to  sleep  till  towards  morning.  At 
breakfast  he  takes  tea  and  two  eggs,  and 
after  that  nothing  until  dinner,  when  he 
eats  and  drinks  freely.  Bismarck  him¬ 
self  complains  of  such  a  regimen,  but 
the  habit  is  formed.  In  one  of  the  con¬ 
versations  he  tells  how  the  nights  pass. 
“  My  brain,”  he  says,  “  is  incessantly 
at  work.  All  the  combinations  of  poli¬ 
tics  come  back  to  me  as  in  a  nightmare, 
and  I  see  everything  on  its  dark  side.  I 
fall  asleep  as  soon  as  my  head  is  on  its 
pillow,  but  I  soon  awake  and  remain 
awake  till  dawn.  Now  and  then  a 
dream  gives  me  rest  for  a  while.  I  see 
Varzin — all  the  trees  that  I  know  so 
well,  and  the  blue  sky,  and  I  fancy  that 
I  am  enjoying  it  all.”  Little  wonder 
that  sleep  should  flee  from  the  Chan¬ 
cellor’s  couch  !  What  varied  occupa¬ 
tions  all  day  long,  what  anxieties,  what 
terrible  responsibilities  weigh  upon  him 
every  minute  of  every  hour  !  Herr  Busch 
thus  describes  the  employment  of  his 
days  : — 


“The  Chancellor’s  almost  superhuman  ca¬ 
pability  of  working,  whether  creatively,  recep¬ 
tively,  or  critically ;  of  solving  the  most  diffi¬ 
cult  problems,  oi  instantly  hitting  upon  the 
right  thing  to  do  and  seeing  the  way  to  do  it, 
was,  perhaps,  never  so  remarkably  shown  as 
during  this  time.  And  it  was  the  more  won¬ 
derful  as  but  few  hours’  sleep  were  allowed 
for  restoring  his  exhausted  powers.  As  at 
home  so  in  the  field,  unless  an  expected  bat¬ 
tle  called  him  before  daybreak  to  the  King’s 
side,  the  minister  rose  most  frequently  at  a 
late  hour,  usually  about  ten.  He  had,  how¬ 
ever,  sat  up  the  whole  night,  and  had  only  fall¬ 
en  to  sleep  when  the  morning  light  was  shin¬ 
ing  through  the  windows.  Frequently  he  re¬ 
sumed  his  full  mental  activity  before  he  was 
fairly  out  of  bed,  perusing  and  annotating 
despatches,  reading  the  journals,  giving  in¬ 
structions  to  councillors  and  other  fellow- 
workers,  proposing  questions  and  problems 
of  the  greatest  variety,  and  even  writing  or 
dictating.  Later,  there  were  visitors  to  be  re¬ 
ceived,  or  audiences  to  be  given,  or  there  was 
the  King  to  be  advised.  Then  came  study  of 
despatches  and  reports,  correction  of  papers 
which  had  been  ordered,  jotting  down  of  ideas 
with  the  lar»  well-known  pencil,  composition 
of  letters.  There  was  information  to  be  given 
by  telegram,  or  communications  to  be  made 
to  the  press,  and  in  the  midst  of  it  all,  per¬ 
haps,  unavoidable  receptions,  which  often 
must  have  been  anything  but  welcome.  Not 
till  two  or  perhaps  three  o’clock,  if  a  consid¬ 
erable  halt  on  the  march  was  made,  did  the 
Chancellor  allow  himself  any  relaxation,  such 
as  a  ride  in  the  surrounding  country.  After 
that,  work  again  till  dinner,  between  five  and 
six.  An  hour  and  a  half  after  dinner  at  the 
latest  he  was  again  at  his  writing-table,  and 
at  midnight  he  was  often  ;to  be  seen  reading 
or  committing  his  thoughts  to  paper.” 

It  comes  out  from  Herr  Busch’s  book 
that  Prince  Bismarck  has  one  supreme 
aim,  the  greatness  of  Germany,  and  that 
to  this  aim  he  subordinates  all  the  rest 
as  simple  means  to  his  end.  Even  in 
his  university  days  he  dreamed  of  the 
unity  of  Germany  ; — 

“  I  remember  when  in  Gottingen,  upwards 
of  thirty  years  ago,  laying  a  wager  with  an 
American  concerning  the  probable  union  of 
Germany  within  twenty  years.  The  stakes 
were,  the  winner  to  give  the  loser  twenty-five 
bottles  of  champagne,  the  loser  to  pay  a  visit 
to  the  winner  on  the  other  side  of  the  ocean. 
He  betted  Germany  would  not  be  united,  I 
that  it  would  be.  When  1853  arrived,  I  recol¬ 
lected  the  affair,  and  intended  to  fulfil  my  part 
of  the  bargain.  making  inquiries,  how¬ 
ever,  I  found  that  he  was  dead.  I  may  add 
that  the  American’s  name  was  hardly  sugges¬ 
tive  of  longevity — Coffin.  The  curious  thing, 
however,  is,  that  even  so  long  ago  as  1833,  as 
the  above  narrative  shows,  I  must  have  had  a 
firm  faith  that  that  which,  with  God’s  help,  has 
happened,  would  happen,  although  at  that 
time  I  was  thoroughly  opposed  to  the  political 
societies  that  were  laboring  for  that  end.” 
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As  for  the  means  towards  the  end, 
this  is  how  he  sets  forth  his  policy,  at  a 
dinner  at  Versailles,  at  which  Thiers 
and  M.  Jules  Favre  were  present ;  it 
was  during  the  negotiations  for  the  sur¬ 
render  of  Paris  : — 

“  We  must  adapt  ourselves  to  facts,  to  the 
situation  of  affairs,  to  possibilities  ;  we  must 
serve  our  country  according  to  circumstances, 
not  according  to  our  own  opinions,  which  are 
often  merely  prejudices.  On  his  entrance  into 
political  life,  he  had  quite  other  views  and 
aims  than  now.  He  has  changed  much  since 
those  early  years.  After  reconsidering  a  point, 
he  has  often  not  hesitated  to  sacrifice  his  own 
wishes  partially  or  entirely  to  requirements  of 
the  hour,  in  the  public  interest.  We  must  not 
inflict  personal  inclinations  and  wishes  upon 
the  Fatherland.  ‘  La  patrie  veut  etre  servie, 
et  pas  dominie.’  ” 

Thus,  after  the  first  rout  of  the  French 
on  the  frontier,  the  resolution  was  taken 
to  keep  Alsace.  Herr  Busch  gives  a 
summary  of  the  reasons  alleged  by  Bis¬ 
marck.  “After  1815,”  he  said,  “we 
could  not  obtain  from  the  Allies  good 
frontiers.  In  three  centuries  Germany 
has  been  attacked  twelve  times  by 
France.  We  should  show  generosity  in 
vain.  We  have  no  gratitude  to  expect 
from  the  conquered.  Sooner  or  later 
they  will  insist  upon  revenge.  The 
only  means  of  security  is  to  give  our¬ 
selves  good  frontiers.”  On  another 
occasion,  at  dinner,  he  tells  how  all  his 
ancestors  have  fought  against  France 
ever  since  the  sixteenth  century  ; — 

“  My  father  and  three  of  his  brothers  fought 
in  1814.  Then  my  grandfather  was  at  Ross- 
bach,  my  great-grandfather  fought  against 
Louis  XIV.,  and  his  father  also  in  the  petty 
Rhenish  wars  of  1672  or  1673.  Then  several 
of  our  family  fought  in  the  Thirty  Years’  War 
on  the  imperial  side,  a  few  with  the  Swedes. 
Lastly,  one  served  with  the  German  mercena¬ 
ries  employed  by  the  Huguenots.” 

We  see  how  patriotism  and  family 
tradition  act  at  the  same  time  upon  the 
Chancellor.  He  feels  himself  the  true 
representative  of  Germany.  On  look¬ 
ing  at  what  is  passing,  we  might  be 
tempted  to  believe  that  Prince  Bismarck 
deceived  himself.  Germany  without 
Alsace  would  probably  ‘have  been  more 
secure  than  with  all  the  forts  of  Metz 
and  Strasburg. 

Herr  Busch  records  certain  facts  which 
may  explain  one  of  the  great  political 
enigmas  of  the  time.  In  May,  1875, 
Germany  was  preparing  to  exact  the  dis¬ 
armament  of  France.  I  happened  to 


be  in  Paris  at  that  moment.  Paying  a 
visit  to  the  Princess  Orloff,  who  was 
persuaded  of  the  imminence  of  war,  I 
met  Madame  F.,  wife  of  a  German  min¬ 
ister  at  Brussels.  This  lady  said  she  had 
seen  the  English  Minister  at  the  Court 
of  Brussels  on  the  eve  of  her  departure 
from  that  city,  and  that  having  asked 
him  when  he  was  going  for  his  summer 
holiday,  he  answered,  “  It  will  not  do  for 
us  to  leave  our  post ;  we  shall  be  lucky 
if  we  are  not  driven  away  by  French  or 
German  troops.”  One  of  my  college 
friends,  belonging  to  the  Ministry  of 
War,  confirmed  the  fact  of  the  gravity 
of  the  situation.  “  We  are  aware,” 
said  he,  “  what  are  the  terms  that  Prus¬ 
sia  is  bent  on  imposing  upon  us  :  to  re¬ 
duce  our  army  to  200,000  men,  and  to 
abandon  all  work  on  the  fortifications. 
We  are  in  no  condition  to  resist,  we 
shall  withdraw  our  troops  behind  the 
Loire.  It  is  for  Europe  to  consider 
whether  she  wishes  Germany  definitely 
to  occupy  France.”  As  we  know,  Eu¬ 
rope  did  intervene.  England  actively 
used  her  influence  at  Berlin.  The  Em¬ 
peror  of  Russia  did  still  more,  for  he 
rushed  in  all  haste  to  Berlin  in  person, 
along  with  his  Chancellor,  and  aher  in¬ 
terviews  which  filled  all  Europe  with  ex¬ 
citement,  Prince  Gortschakoff  launched 
his  famous  telegram — “  Peace  is  now  as¬ 
sured.”  These  were  the  facts.  What 
was  the  explanation  ?  Two  years  ago 
Prince  Bismarck  declaimed  with  the 
greatest  indignation  against  the  calum¬ 
nies  of  the  newspapers  on  this  subject. 
Quite  recently,  in  a  conversation  with 
the  Times  correspondent,  he  declared 
that  it  was  Prince  Gortschakoff  who 
sought  to  get  credit  for  preserving  the 
peace  of  Europe.  Is  this  explanation 
admissible  ?  Did  England  and  Russia 
in  1875  dream  a  dream  of  imaginary 
danger  ?  Was  the  famous  despatch  of 
Prince  Gortschakoff  a  mere  falsehood  ? 
Surely  this  is  very  difficult  to  believe. 
On  the  other  hand,  can  we  suppose  that 
Prince  Bismarck,  who  thinks  so  much 
of  the  judgment  of  history,  would  have 
the  effrontery  to  deny  an  actual  circum¬ 
stance,  the  proofs  of  which  are  capable 
of  being  brought  into  the  light  of  day  ? 
All  would  be  explained  by  admitting  the 
existence  and  the  strength  of  a  military 
party  by  the  side  of,  and  as  it  were  over 
the  head  of.  Prince  Bismarck  himself. 
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Herr’ Busch  reports  to  us  at  every  instant 
the  bitter  complaints  of  the  Chancellor, 
of  the  ignorance  in  which  he  was  left  by 
the  generals.  "  I  always  learn  too 
late,”  he  says,  "  what  I  ought  to  know 
before  all  others  ;  the  foreigner  knows 
more  than  I  do  ;  and  yet  it  is  I  who  will 
have  to  treat  about  p>eace.  How  can  I 
hx  my  plans,  if  I  am  ignorant  of  the 
facts  which  are  to  serve  as  their  base  ?” 
He  even  complains  of  being  put  into 
bad  quarters  by  the  military  people. 

“  In  general  the  worst  ’possible  provision 
was  made  for  the  Foreign  Office.  The  most 
uncomfortable  lodgings  were  constantly  as¬ 
signed  to  the  head  of  the  department,  and  un¬ 
comfortable  lodgings,  as  luck  would  have  it, 
were  always  to  be  found.  ‘Yes,’  says  the 
Chancellor,  laughing,  ‘  it  is  really  too  bad,  the 
way  they  behave  to  me.  And  what  ingratitude 
on  the  part  of  these  military*  gentlemen  towards 
one  who  always  served  them  so  well  in  the 
Chamber  at  home  !  They  shall  see,  however, 
how  different  I  can  be.  I  have  come  out  to 
the  field  in  the  spirit  of  a  loyal  soldier ;  I  shall 
return  home  in  the  spirit  of  a  member  of  the 
Opposition.’  ” 

On  another  occasion  the  Chancellor 
gives  an  account  how  he  passed  the 
night  after  the  victory  of  Sadowa. 

“‘The  word  was  given  that  the  gentlemen 
should  find  their  own  quarters.  This  was, 
however,  more  easily  said  than  done.  The 
houses  were  closed,  and  one  would  have 
needed  pioneers  to  break  open  the  doors. 
But  these  would  not  arrive  before  five  o’clock 
in  the  morning.’  ‘Your  Excellency  4new 
how  to  help  yourself  at  Gravelotte,’  remarked 
Delbrilck.  ‘Well,  1  went  into  Horsitz,’  con¬ 
tinued  the  minister,  ‘  past  several  houses,  and 
at  last  I  found  an  open  door.  Having  ad¬ 
vanced  a  couple  of  steps  over  the  threshold, 
I  fell  into  a  sort  of  wolfs  pit.  Fortunately  it 
was  not  deep,  and,  as  I  soon  became  con¬ 
vinced,  there  was  horsed  ung  therein.  At  first 
I  thought.  How  now  if  I  never  come  out 
again  ?  I  was  soon,  however,  aware,  by  rea¬ 
son  of  the  smell,  that  something  else  was 
there.  How  oddly  things  sometimes  happen  ! 
If  that  pit  had  been  twenty  feet  deep  and  full, 
the  next  morning  they  would  have  had  to  look 
long  for  their  minister-president.  I  got  out 
again,  and  found  shelter  under  the  arcade  of 
the  market-place.  1  made  a  bed  of  a  couple 
of  carriage  cushions,  took  a  third  fora  pillow, 
and  stretched  myself  in  hope  of  getting  sleep. 
When  I  had  laid  myself  down  I  felt  my  hand 
touch  something  wet,  and  on  investigation  it 
turned  out  to  be  the  filth  of  the  cattle-mar¬ 
ket.’  ’’ 

The  Chancellor  had  been  given  to 
complaining  of  his  quarters  from  old 
days.  So  far  back  as  1862,  one  of  his 
letters  records  his  grumblings  about  the 
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quarters  of  the  German  embassy  at 
Paris  : — 

“  The  house  is  nicely  situated,  but  is  dark, 
damp,  and  cold.  The  sunny  side  is  taken  up 
with  stairs  and  nonvalturs,  every’thing  is  to¬ 
wards  the  north,  and  smells  of  drainage  and 
dry-rot.  Not  a  single  piece  of  furniture  is  un¬ 
covered,  no  nook  where  one  would  like  to  sit 
down  ;  three-fourths  of  the  house  are  locked 
up,  and  covered  up,  like  the  ‘  best  parlor  ; ' 
and,  without  topsy-turvying  all,  the  arrange¬ 
ment  not  available  for  everyday  use.  The 
maids  live  three,  the  children  two,  stories 
high  ;  the  first-floor  contains  only  the  bedroom 
with  a  huge  bed,  and  besides  this,  one  old- 
fashioned  drawing-room  (style  1811)  after  the 
other,  many  staircases  and  anterooms.  The 
actual  dwelling-rooms  are  on  the  ground-floor, 
looking  to  the  north,  next  to  the  garden,  in 
which  I  warm  myself  whenever  the  sun  shines 
— at  the  utmost  three  times  a  week  for  a  few 
hours.  .  .  Besides  this,  in  the  whole  first-floor, 
only  one  bedroom,  and  nothing  else,  and  the 
whole  home-life  two  stories  nigh ;  narrow, 
dark,  steep  stairs,  which  I  cannot  pass  on  ac¬ 
count  of  my  breadth  of  shoulder — and  without 
crinoline.  The  main-staircase  goes  only  as 
far  as  the  first-floor,  but  to  make  up  for  it,  three 
ladder-like  ones  at  both  ends  of  the  house  up 
to  the  top.  In  this  way  Hatzfeld  and  Pour- 
tales  have  existed  all  the  time,  but  have  also 
died  there  in  the  prime  of  life ;  and  if  I  re¬ 
main  in  this  house  I  shall  also  die  sooner  than 
I  want  to.  I  would  not  care  to  live  in  it  as  a 
a  free  gift,  if  only  for  the  smell.’’ 

And  in  the  same  interesting  volume  * 
we  have  the  same  complaints  against 
people  who  do  not  measure  the  niceties 
of  diplomatic  requirements.  Writing 
after  Sadowa,  he  says  : — 

“Matters  are  going  well  with  us  ;  if  we  are 
not  immoderate  in  our  demands,  and  do  not 
imagine  that  we  have  conquered  the  world,  we 
shall  acquire  a  peace,  which  will  be  worth  the 
trouble.  But  we  are  just  as  quickly  intoxi¬ 
cated  as  discouraged,  and  I  have  the  ungrate¬ 
ful  task  of  pouring  water  in  the  foaming  wine, 
and  to  make  them  see  that  we  are  not  living 
alone  in  Europe,  but  with  three  neighbors 
still." 

And  again  : — 

"To-morrow  we  expect  to  be  in  Berlin. 
Great  contention  about  the  speech  from  the 
throne.  The  good  people  have  not  enough  to 
do,  and  see  nothing  but  their  own  nose,  and 
exercise  their  swimming  powers  on  the  stormy 
waves  of  phrase.  Our  enemies  we  can  man¬ 
age,  but  our  friends  !  'They  almost  all  of  them 
wear  blinkers,  and  see  only  one  spot  of  the 
world.’’ 

Instead  of  reporting  in  detail  the  differ¬ 
ent  stories  of  the  Chancellor  on  the  sub- 

*  An  English  translation  has  recently  been 
published  by  Sir  Fitzhardinge  Maxse.  (Chap¬ 
man  &  Hall.  1878.) 
to 
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ject  of  the  Benedetti  episode  in  1866, 
Herr  Busch  thinks  it  his  duty  to  give  a 
mere  summary  of  them.  It  is  not  un¬ 
likely,  therefore,  that  we  have  before  us 
a  version  that  has  been  revised  by 
Prince  Bismarck  himself.  This  version 
is  confirmed  by  the  revelations  that  have 
recently  been  published  in  the  Revue  des 
Deux  Mondes  from  the  papers  of  M. 
Drouyn  de  Lhuys.  We  only  see  there, 
it  would  appear,  that  after  Sadowa  M. 
Benedetti  would  concede  no  more  to 
Prussia  than  a  slight  rectification  of  the 
frontier.  At  Paris  Herr  von  Goltz  ob¬ 
tained  nothing  from  M.  Drouyn  de 
Lhuys.  “  If  you  take  what  you  require,” 
said  he,  “  you  will  have  to  give  us  com¬ 
pensation  on  our  bank  of  the  Rhine.” 
Herr  von  Goltz  went  to  see  the  Emperor 
in  person,  and  obtained  at  once  far  more 
from  him  than  Bismarck  had  hop^. 
Napoleon  III.  reckoned  on  indemnifying 
himself  with  Belgium  and  Luxemburg. 
This  is  what  comes  out  in  the  story  of 
Herr  Busch.  According  to  him,  M.  Bene¬ 
detti  at  first  demanded  the  cession  of  the 
left  bank  of  the  Rhine  as  far  as  Mainz. 
The  last  word  of  Prince  Bismarck  was, 

”  Never  !  War  sooner.” 

“‘Turn  the  attention  of  his  Imperial 
Majesty  to  the  point  that  such  a  war  may, 
under  certain  circumstances,  become  a  war 
attended  with  shocks  of  revolution,  and  that 
in  face  of  revolutionary  dangers  the  German 
dynasties  would  prove  to  be  more  firmly  es¬ 
tablished  than  the  djmasty  of  the  Emperor 
Napoleon.* 

“  Upon  this  conference  of  the  12th  of 
August  followed  a  concessory  letter  of  the 
Emperor,  and  the  curtain  of  the  first  act  fell 
with  the  withdrawal  of  the  demand  for  Ger¬ 
man  territory.  Only  four  days  later,  however, 
began  the  second  act  of  the  drama,  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  Belgium.  In  a  letter  of  the  16th  of 
August,  which  was  brought  to  Count  Bene¬ 
detti,  by  a  M.  Chauvy,  from  Paris,  and  which 
contained  *  le  r6sum6  le  plus  succint  et  le 
plus  prficis  possible  ’  of  his  instructions,  it 
runs — 

“  ‘  I.  The  negotiation  is  to  be  of  a  friendly 
character. 

“‘2.  It  must  in  essentials  be  confidential 
(here  follow  the  names  of  the  persons  who  are 
to  take  part  in  it). 

“  ‘  3.  Regard  always  being  had  to  the  proba¬ 
bilities  of  success,  let  your  demands  run 
through  in  order  the  three  following  phases  : 
— In  the  first  place,  having  brought  into  juxta¬ 
position  the  question  of  the  boundaries  of  1814 
and  the  annexation  of  Belgium,  you  must  ask 

he  cession  of  Landau,  Saarlouis,  and  Saar- 
brQckaswell  as  withdrawal  from  the  duchy  of 
Luxemburg,  all  by  open  treaty.  Further, you 
should  endeavor  ^to  procure  an  offensive  and 


defensive  alliance,  which  must  be  secret,  as 
authorisation  and  support  of  our  future  incor¬ 
poration  of  Belgium.  Secondly,  should  the 
attainment  of  all  the  above  ends  appear  to 
you  impossible,  you  may  abandon  Saarlouis 
and  Saarbiilck,  even  Landau,  that  old  eyry 
(vieille  bicoque),  which  might  excite  German 
feeling  against  us,  and  limit  the  open  agree¬ 
ments  to  the  duchy  of  Luxemburg,  the  secret 
ones  to  the  union  of  Belgium  with  France. 
Thirdly,  if  the  proposal  for  the  absolute  union 
of  Belgium  with  France  encounters  too  great 
difficulties,  suggest  an  article  whereby  it  shall 
be  agreed,  in  order  to  avoid  objections  on  the 
part  of  England,  that  Antwerp  shall  become  a 
free  town.  But  in  no  case  are  you  to  assent  to 
the  union  of  Antwerp  with  Holland  or  of 
Maestricht  with  Prussia.  If  Herr  von  Bismarck 
asks  what  advantage  a  treaty  of  this  kind  is  to 
bring  him,  the  answer  would  be  simply  as 
follows :  He  secures  an  important  ally,  he 
confirms  all  his  recent  gains,  he  only  consents 
to  the  taking  of  what  does  not  belong  to  him, 
and  he  makes  no  single  serious  sacrifice  in 
return  for  the  advantages  he  obtains.  Thus, 
then,  a  public  treaty,  which  assigns  us  Luxem¬ 
burg  at  least ;  a  secret  treaty,  stipulating  for 
an  alliance  offensive  and  defensive  ;  acquies¬ 
cence  in  the  incorporation  of  Belgium  at  such 
time  as  may  seem  fitting  to  ourselves  ;  and 
promise  of  assistance,  even  with  arms,  from 
Prussia — there  you  have  the  general  terms  of 
the  contemplated  compact.’ 

“  To  this  Benedetti  replies,  on  the  23d  of 
August,  1866,  that  he  fully  understands  the 
imperial  proposals,  and  has  found  it  necessary 
to  limit  the  negotiations  to  Luxemburg  an^ 
Belgium.  He  adds  that  instead  of  two  treaties 
one  has  been  proj^sed,  to  be  in  part  public, 
in  part  private.  The  proposals  thus  revised 
gave  satisfaction  at  Paris,  but  some  time  was 
taken  for  their  detailed  consideration.  The 
main  points  insisted  on  continued  to  be — the 
immediate  acquisition  of  Luxemburg,  and  the 
ultimate  annexation  of  Belgium  to  be  secured 
by  an  alliance  offensive  and  defensive.  The 
result  of  the  further  deliberations  at  Paris 
appears  in  the  following  remarks  contained  in 
a  fresh  letter  to  Benedetti : — 

•“This  combination  is  all  reconciling;  it 
puts  an  end  to  the  painful  tension  of  feeling 
in  France,  through  the  attainment  of  an  im¬ 
mediate  satisfaction,  and  the  direction  of 
attention  to  Belgium.  It  also  preserves  as 
much  secrecy  as  is  necessary  in  respect  of  the 
alliance,  as  well  as  of  the  projected  an¬ 
nexations.  If  you  think  that  even  the  ces¬ 
sion  of  Luxemburg  should  be  concealed  till 
the  venr  moment  when  we  lay  hands  on  Bel¬ 
gium,  I  desire  you  to  justify  such  an  estimate 
of  the  position  of  affairs  by  observations  in 
detail.  An  indefinite  postponement  of  the 
cession  of  territory  might  lead  to  an  ominous 
acceleration  of  the  Belgian  question.' 

“At  the  close  of  the  letter  Benedetti  is 
empowered,  if  he  thinks  'it  necessary,  to  pro¬ 
ceed  for  some  time  to  Carlsbad.  Count  Bene¬ 
detti  answered  this  letter  on  the  29th  of 
August.  Here,  for  the  first  time,  he  gives  ex¬ 
pression  to  a  doubt  whether  Prussia’s  sin¬ 
cerity  in  the  matter  is  to  be  reckoned  upon. 
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He  observes  that  he  is  met  by  a  certain  fear 
on  the  part  of  Count  Bismarck  lest  the  Em¬ 
peror  Napoleon  should  be  making  use  of  such 
negotiations,  in  order  to  excite  suspicion  in 
England  with  respect  to  the  policy  of  Prussia. 
He  Ba3r8,  ‘  What  amount  of  confidence  can  we 
on  our  side  repose  in  people  who  are  capable 
of  such  calculations  ?  ^  He  calls  attention  to 
the  presence  of  General  ManteufTcl  in  St. 
Petersburg,  and  fears  ‘that  Prussia  may  be 
seeking  assurances  in  other  quarters.  Prussia 
needs,  as  Herr  von  Bismarck  asserts  he  hat 
told  the  King,  alliance  with  ont  great  power  ; 
if  there  exists  a  disinclination  for  an  alliance 
with  France,  it  can  only  be  because  provision 
has  already  been  made,  or  is  about  to  be 
made,  elsewhere.’  Benedetti  thinks  the 
moment  has  arrived  for  repairing  to  Carlsbad 
for  a  fortnight,  where  he  will  hold  himself 
ready  to  return  to  Berlin  on  receipt  of  a  tele* 
gram  from  Herr  von  Bismarck.  During  his  ab¬ 
sence,  however,  the  President  of  the  Council 
also  left  Berlin,  not  to  return  before  December. 
The  secret  negotiations  were  thus  suspended 
for  several  months.  Later  on  they  were  re¬ 
sumed  at  different  times,  but  always  at  Bene- 
detti’s  suggestion.  The  conduct  of  France, 
at  the  time  of  the  controversy  concerning  the 
Belgian  railways,  renders  it  far  from  in¬ 
credible  that  she  had  not,  even  at  that  date, 
abandoned  all  hope  of  obtaining  the  adhesion 
of  North  Germany  to  her  pet  project.’* 

Herr  Busch  records  the  judgment  of 
the  Chancellor  on  the  course  that  Na¬ 
poleon  III.  ought  to  have  taken  in  1866 
“  He  wanted  courage  and  energy  to  exe¬ 
cute  his  plans.  At  the  beginning  of 
hostilities  against  Austria,  he  ought  to 
have  seized  what  he  wished  to  obtain  by 
the  Benedetti  treaty,  and  to  have  kept 
it  as  a  pledge  against  future  events. 
We  could  not  have  stopped  him,  and  it 
is  not  very  likely  that  England  would 
have  done  so.  In  any  case,  he  could 
have  awaited  her  with  a  firm  foot.  If 
we  proved  victorious  he  ought  to  have 
led  us  on*to  push  our  advantages  even 
to  excess.  But  he  has  never  been  anything 
but  a  dreamer.”  It  is  clear,  then,  that 
at  that  time  Bismarck  would  have  sacri¬ 
ficed  Belgium  to  secure  the  aid  of 
France.  The  idea,  no  doubt,  came 
from  the  Tuileries,  but  he  never  re- 
p>elied  it. 

At  another  dinner,  the  Chancellor 
spoke  also  of  the  Luxemburg  affair  of 
1867.  He  says  that  he  advised  the 
King  to  yield,  and  he  defends  his  policy 
against  those  who  were  at  that  time  for 
war — that  is  to  say,  evidently,  against  the 
military  party.  The  troops  of  Bavaria, 
Baden,  even  Wurtemberg,  were  not 


ready,  and  we  were  not  sure  of  their  sup¬ 
port.  “  While  I  was  at  the  Tuileries,” 
he  added,  “  at  the  time  of  the  Exposi¬ 
tion,  I  said  to  myself, — Who  knows 
whether,  if  we  had  had  war  at  that  mo¬ 
ment,  the  French  would  have  been  at 
Berlin,  or  our  armies  at  Paris.”  Count 
Moltke  had  none  of  these  doubts.  On 
the  return  of  the  King  of  Prussia  from 
this  same  visit  to  Paris,  Moltke  stayed 
at  Brussels.  After  a  dinner  at  the 
Court,  they  talked  over  their  coffee  of 
the  recent  Luxemburg  incident.  “  As 
a  man,”  said  he,  “I  cannot  but  rejoice 
that  we  have  escaped  war.  But  as  a 
soldier  and  a  Prussian,  I  regret  it.  We 
were  ready,  and  the  French  were  not. 
In  three  weeks  I  should  have  led  our 
armies  up  to  the  walls  of  Paris.”  The 
generals  present  all  exclaimed  at  this  ; 
they  thought  that  he  was  intoxicated 
with  his  great  success  of  the  previous 
year  in  Bohemia,  and  that  he  had  lost 
his  balance.  ”  Bring  a  map,”  answered 
Moltke,  ‘  ‘  and  I  will  show  you  our  cam¬ 
paign.”  He  then  pointed  out  almost  the 
exact  stages  of  1870,  except  that  one  of 
the  German  armies,  debouching  from 
Luxemburg,  which  was  then  in  the  power 
of  Germany,  turned  Metz.  When  we 
think  that  the  French  troops  had  not 
then  their  chassepots,  we  are  inclined  to 
think  Count  Moltke  was  right.  At 
this  time  it  seems  that  Bismarck  did  not 
know  the  full  power  of  the  arm  at  his 
disposal,  or  else  he  would  have  acted 
at  that  moment.  He  foresaw  that  Na¬ 
poleon  would  be  forced  by  dynastic  in¬ 
terest  to  make  himself  master  of  Bel¬ 
gium,  and  to  go  to  war  with  Prussia. 
“  The  quarrel  picked  with  Belgium 
about  the  railways,”  added  the  Chan¬ 
cellor  one  evening,  “  proves  that  Napo¬ 
leon  had  not  given  up  his  ideas.  I 
should  like  to  reunite  Luxemburg  to  Bel¬ 
gium,  whose  neutrality  was  guaranteed 
by  England.  W'e  should  thus  have  for¬ 
tified  the  German  element  in  that  coun¬ 
try  against  the  FransquiUons,  and  we 
should  have  got  a  good  frontier,  but  I 
found  no  support.” 

As  it  happens,  in  one  of  Prince  Bis¬ 
marck’s  published  letters,  he  is  found 
to  express  so  far  back  as  1859  and  the 
Italian  campaign,  the  same  confidence 
which  Moltke  expressed  in  1867.  We 
need  hardly  apologise  for  introducing, 
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the  whole  of  the  letter,  to  which  this  is 
the  tail.  Count  Bismarck  was  then  at 
St.  Petersburg  : — 

“  Peteehof,  i%tk  June,  ’59. 
"From  the  date  at  the  head  of  this  letter 
you  see  I  am  up  again.  I  drove  here  this 
morning  to  take  leave  of  the  Empress- 
Dowager,  who  sails  to>morrow.  I  find  that 
she  has  really  something  motherly  in  her 
amiable  and  natural  manner,  and  I  can  speak 
out  to_her  as  if  I  had  known  her  from  child¬ 
hood. '  She  talked  with  me  to-day  for  a  long 
time  about  all  sorts  of  things.  She  lay, 
dressed  in  black,  on  a  couch,  in  a  balcony 
with  a  view  on  the  fresh  foliage,  knitting  with 
long  needles  at  a  white  and  red  woollen 
shawl,  and  I  could  have  listened  for  hours  to 
her  deep  voice  and  honest  laughing  and  scold¬ 
ing,  so  homelike  was  it  to  me.  I  had  come  in 
evening  dress,  and  only  for  a  couple  of  hours ; 
but  as  she  finally  said  she  did  not  wish  to  take 
leave  of  me  yet  awhile,  but  that  I  probably 
had  an  immense  deal  to  do,  I  declared  :  *  Not 
the  least ;  ’  and  she  :  '  Then  stay  here  until  I 
start  to-morrow.*  I  took  the  invitation  with 
pleasure  as  a  command,  as  it  is  charming  here 
and  so  stony  in  Petersburg.  Imagine  the 
heights  of  Oliva  and  Zoppot  all  connected  by 
park  and  garden,  and  with  a  dozen  mansions 
and  terraces  ;  fountains  and  ponds  between, 
with  shady  walks  and  lawns  right  down  to  the 
sea ;  blue  sky  and  warm  sun  with  white 
clouds  ;  out  over  the  green  sea  of  tree-tops, 
the  real  blue  sea,  with  sails  and  gulls.  I  have 
not  enjojred  anything  so  much  for  a  long 
time.  In  a  few  hours  the  Emperor  and  Gort- 
schakofT  come,  when  a  little  business  will 
probably  intrude  on  the  idyl ;  but,  thank  God, 
it  looks  a  little  more  peaceful  in  the  world  in 
spite  of  our  mobilisation,  and  I  need  be  less 
anxious  touching  certain  resolutions.  I  am 
sorry  for  the  Austrian  soldiers.  How  must 
they  be  led  that  they  get  beaten  ever}'  time  ? 
and  again  on  the  24th  !  It  is  a  lesson  for  the 
Ministry,  which  they,  in  their  obstinacy,  will 
not  take  to  heart.  France,  less  than  A  ustria, 
should  I  fear,  for  the  moment,  if  we  had  to  take 
up  war.’* 

But  let  US  return  to  the  events  of 
1870.  Herr  Busch  gives  many  interest¬ 
ing  details  as  to  the  battles  at  Metz  and 
at  Sedan,  and  of  the  interviews  between 
Napoleon  and  Count  Bismarck.  But 
all  this  is  well  known.  The  only  point 
to  be  noticed  is  that  the  Chancellor  ex¬ 
pected  to  find  himself  attacked  by  Vic¬ 
tor  Emmanuel,  who  would  have  liked 
to  march  to  the  succor  of  France,  not¬ 
withstanding  the  remonstrances  of  his 
minister.  I  am  told  in  Italy,  where  I 
am  writing  these  pages,  of  a  saying  of 
Signor  Sella.  He  is,  it  appears,  one  of 
the  two  Italian  politicians  who  .predicted 
the  success  of  Germany.  The  King  was 
indignant  at  his  resistance  to  a  policy  of 


action.  “  I  would  have  you  know,” 
cried  the  King,  "  that  we  do  not  con¬ 
duct  the  affairs  of  a  great  state  tike  those 
of  a  cloth  factory.”  Signor  Sella,  who 
happened  to  be  largely  interested  in 
cloth  manufacture  at  Biela,  answered, 

”  Your  Majesty  will  allow  me  to  say, 
that  a  state  ought  no  more  than  a  fac¬ 
tory  to  take  in  hand  a  piece  of  business 
in  w’hich  it  is  sure  to  make  a  loss.” 

It  was  during  the  siege  of  Paris, 
while  Bismarck  urul  seine  Leute  were  es¬ 
tablished  in  the  house  of  Madame  Jeffd, 
that  Herr  Busch  was  able  most  easily  to 
gather  up  the  Chancellor’s  table-talk. 
On  the  29th  October,  at  dinner,  the 
Chancellor  tells  how  Napoleon  has  asked 
of  him  that  Marshals  Bazaine,  Lebceuf, 
and  Canrobert  should  be  allowed  to  join 
him  at  Wilhelmshohe.  ”  I  see  no  harm  in 
it,”  said  he;  ”  I  will  recommend  the  thing 
to  the  King.  There  will  be  four  of 
them — just  enough  for  a  game  of  whist. 
So  many  extraordinary  things  happen 
in  these  days,  that  it  may  come  to  pass 
that  Napoleon  will  assemble  the  Legis¬ 
lative  Chamber  and  the  Senate  at  Cassel, 
to  deliberate  on  peace.  Then  I  will  call 
together  the  Reichstag  at  Versailles. 
The  various  parties  will  all  come,  except 
the  Fortschrittspartei.  These  are  like 
the  Russians,  who  want  to  eat  cherries 
in  winter  and  oysters  in  summer.  When 
a  Russian  goes  into  a  shop  he  asks  for 
kak  nje  bud,  that  is  to  say,  What  they 
have  not  got.” 

At  this  time  Nap)oleon  believed  him¬ 
self  sure  of  returning  to  France  with  the 
support*  of  the  army,  and  Count  Bis¬ 
marck  thought  so  too.  It  was  still  with 
him  that  he  thought  of  negotiating  the 
treaty  of  peace. 

The  prolongation  of  the  siege  of  Paris 
stirs  his  liveliest  impatience.  He  presses 
without  cessation  for  the  bombardment. 
“Oh,  if  I  were  sovereign,”  he  cries, 
”  I  should  know  how*  to  be  heard,  but  I 
am  not  sovereign.  I  am  never  consult¬ 
ed,  or  I  would  go  hang  myself  rather 
than  consent  to  all  this  sentimental  busi¬ 
ness.”  W'e  feel  that  he  is  afraid  of  the 
intervention  of  Europe,  but  he  did  his 
best  to  protect  himself  on  the  side  of 
the  East  by  assuring  himself  of  the  sup¬ 
port  of  Russia — through  the  revision 
of  the  treaties  of  1856. 

At  the  moment  when  Russia  an¬ 
nounced  that  she  desired  to  recover  her 
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freedom  of  action  in  the  Black  Sea,  busy 
negotiations  took  place  between  the 
Chancellor  and  Mr.  Odo  Russell,  who 
had  been  despatched  to  Versailles  as 
English  envoy.  Count  Bismarck  liked 
Mr.  Odo  Russell.  “  At  first,”  he  said, 

”  I  distrusted  him.  I  have  always 
found  that  Englishmen  who  speak 
French  particularly  well  are  people  to  be* 
ware  of,  and  Odo  Russell  speaks  and 
writes  it  perfectly.  Still,  he  is  frank  and 
natural ;  I  am  well  satisfied  with  him. 
He  speaks  (lerman  too  as  well  as 
French.”  The  English  envoy  pressed 
him  to  defend  the  Treaty  of  1856. 

“  But  I  have  no  interest  in  it,”  an¬ 
swered  he.  Mr.  Russell  proceeded  to 
ask  him  to  engage  to  remain  neutral  in 
case  of  a  conflict  between  England  and 
Russia.  “  I  answered  him,”  said  the 
Chancellor — 

“  Such  an  engagement  belonged  to  the  de> 
partment  of  hypothetical  politics,  to  which  I 
was  no  friend.  Everything  depended  upon 
circumstances.  For  the  present  we  saw  no 
reason  for  taking  part  in  the  affair.  That 
ought  to  suffice  him.  For  the  rest,  I  was  not 
of  the  opinion  that  gratitude  ,had  no  place  in 
politics.  The  present  Emperor  had  shown  him* 
self  friendly  and  well-disposed  towards  us ; 
Austria  on  the  other  hand  had  hitherto  been 
rather  unsociable  and  sometimes  very  am¬ 
biguous  ;  and  as  for  England — well,  he  knew 
what  we  owed  to  her.  The  friendliness  of  the 
Emperor  was  the  result  of  old  relations,  such 
as  family  ties ;  but  it  owed  its  force  to  the 
perception  that  our  respective  interests  did 
not  clash.  How  it  might  be  in  the  future  no 
one  could  say,  and  so  it  was  better  to  be 
silent  on  the  point.” 

The  Chancellor  added,  “  They  accuse 
the  Russians  of  being  ambitious,  but  this 
time  they  could  have  asked  for  far  more 
than  the  freedom  of  the  Black  Sea.” 
He  defends  himself  from  the  desire  that 
is  imputed  to  him  of  seizing  one  or  other 
of  the  French  colonies.  “  They  are 
good  for  nothing,  except  to  be  a  source  of 
disquiet.  .  As  for  us  in  Germany,  colo¬ 
nies  w'ould  be  very  much  like  the  silk 
robes  and  zibelines  of  Polish  nobles  who 
had  not  a  shirt  to  their  backs.” 

On  the  ist  of  December,  at  dessert, 
we  see  that  the  idea  of  an  enormous  war 
indemnity  has  already  taken  form  in  his 
mind.  They  spoke  of  French  gold 
pieces.  He  took  one  up  on  the  end  of 
.his  finger  as  if  to  weigh  it. 

“  A  hundred  million  double-Napoleons, 
that  would  be  about  the  cost  of  the  war  up  to 
the  present  time — later  It  would  cost  more — 


four  thousand  million  francs.  Four  thousand 
thalers  in  gold  would  weigh  a  hundredweight, 
thirty  hundredweight  could  be  drawn  in  a 
wagon  by  a  good  pair  of  horses.  I  remember, 

I  once  had  to  take  home  from  Berlin  fourteen 
thousand  thalers  in  gold  ;  it  was  pretty  heavy  ! 
We  should  want  at  that  rate  about  eight  hun¬ 
dred  wagons.” 

This  would  seem  to  show  that  the 
Bonapartists  are  in  the  right  when  they 
declare  that  if  France  had  made  peace 
earlier  she  would  have  paid  two  milliards 
instead  of  five.  But  w'ho  would  have 
consented  to  the  mutilation  of  the  terri¬ 
tory  before  the  last  resources  had  been 
exhausted  ?  Such  a  peace  would  never 
have  been  ratified  by  the  country,  and 
this  accusation  against  the  Republican 
government  has  no  foundation. 

In  one  of  his  conversations  Prince 
Bismarck  speaks  of  his  religious  senti¬ 
ments.  He  does  not  believe  in  morality 
independent  of  religious  beliefs. 

“  How  people  could  live  together  in  any 
orderly  way,  each  one  doing  his  own  work 
and  letting  others  do  theirs,  without  faith  in  a 
revealed  religion,  in  a  God  who  intends  good¬ 
ness,  in  a  supreme  judge  and  a  future  life,  is 
above  my  comprehension.” 

“  If  I  ceased  to  be  a  Christian,  I  should  not 
remain  at  my  post  another  hour.  If  I  could 
not  repose  trust  in  God,  I  should  not  heed 
earthly  masters.  I  should  have  something  to 
live  upon,  and  should  be  fine  gentleman 
enough  !” 

“  Why  should  I  strain  every  nerve  and 
labor  incessantly  in  this  world,  expose  my¬ 
self  to  perplexities  and  annoyances,  if  I  did 
not  feel  the  burden  of  a  duty  imposed  by  a 
divine  being?  If  I  did  not  believe  in  a  provi¬ 
dence  which  had  destined  this  German  nation 
for  something  good  and  great,  I  should  in¬ 
stantly  retire  from  the  diplomatic  profession, 
or  rather  should  never  have  entered  it  at  all ! 
Orders  and  titles  are  no  incentives  to  me.” 

“  The  public  stand  that  I  have  made  for  ten 
long  years  against  all  possible  absurdities  has 
been  due  solely  to  the  firmness  of  my  faith. 
Take  this  faith  away  from  me,  and  you  take 
away  my  fatherland.  If  I  had  not  been  rigor¬ 
ously  orthodox,  if  my  religion  had  not  had  a 
supernatural  basis,  the  German  Federation 
would  never  have  had  its  present  chancellor.” 

The  Chancellor  winds  up  this  tirade 
of  true  emotion  in  the  following  words  : 
”  How  willingly  would  I  go  away  !  I 
love  the  life  of  the  fields,  of  the  woods, 
of  nature.  Take  away  from  me  my  be¬ 
lief  in  God,  and  to-morrow  morning  I 
pack  my  portmanteau,  set  off  for  Var- 
zin,  and  grow  my  com.”  This  point 
is  worth  remarking.  We  find  here  again 
an  aspect  of  resemblance  between  the 
Chancellor  and  the  father  of  Frederick 
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II.,  so  strikingly  depicted  by  Carlyle. 
A  true  son  of  nature,  violent,  harsh, 
even  ferocious,  down  to  his  very  sallies 
and  pleasantries,  but  pious  and  guided 
by  the  sentiment  of  duty  according  to 
his  lights. 

The  readers  of  Prince  Bismarck’s  let¬ 
ters  in  the  volume  to  which  we  have  al¬ 
ready  referred,  will  remember  the  reply 
which  he  once  made  to  the  remonstrances 
of  a  devout  friend  against  a  certain  want 
of  godliness  in  walk  and  conversation. 
The  reply  is  long,  but  it  is  too  curious  to 
be  omitted  from  any  study  of  this  singu¬ 
lar  personality. 

*'  Though  my  time  is  very  limited,  I  cannot 
refute  to  answer  a  question  which  is  put  to 
me  in  Christ's  name,  and  out  of  an  honest 
heart.  I  am  heartily  sorry  if  I  give  offence  to 
believing  Christians,  but  1  am  certain  that  in 
my  position  this  cannot  be  avoided.  I  will 
not  stop  to  remark  that  there  are  undoubtedly 
a  great  number  of  Christians  in  the  parties 
opposed  to  me  by  political  necessity,  who  are 
far  ahead  of  me  on  the  way  to  salvation,  with 
whom,  notwithstanding,  I  have  to  live  in  strife, 
by  virtue  of  matters  which  are,  on  both  sides, 
purely  of  this  earth  ;  I  will  confine  myself  to 
your  own  remark :  *  Not  a  single  thing  commit¬ 
ted  or  omitted  remains  unknown  to  the  out¬ 
side  world.’  Where  is  the  roan  who,  in  such  a 
position,  would  not  give  ofifence,  justly  or 
unjustly  ?  I  grant  you  here  more  than  is  the 
case,  for  your  assertion  of  remaining  unknown 
is  not  correct.  Would  to  God,  that  besides 
that  which  is  known  to  the  world,  I  had  no 
other  sins  upon  my  soul,  and  for  which  I  only 
hope  for  forgiveness,  trusting  in  the  blood  of 
Christ.  As  a  statesman,  I  am  not,  according 
to  my  feeling,  sufficiently  indifferent ;  cow¬ 
ardly  rather  ;  and  that  because  it  is  not  easy, 
in  the  questions  which  come  before  me,  al¬ 
ways  to  gain  that  inward  clearness  of  vision 
on  whose  soil  confidence  in  God  springs  up. 
He  who  calls  me  an  unconscientious  poli¬ 
tician  does  me  wrong ;  let  him  first  put  his 
own  conscience  to  the  proof  on  this  battle¬ 
field.  With  regard  to  the  Virchow  affair,  I 
am  past  the  time  of  life  when  one  takes  ad¬ 
vice  from  flesh  and  blood  in  such  matters. 
When  I  stake  my  life  for  a  matter,  I  do  so  in 
that  faith  which  I  have  in  long  and  severe 
struggling,  but  in  honest  and  humble  prayer 
to  God  strengthened  ;  a  faith  which  no  word 
of  man,  even  that  of  a  friend  in  Christ  and  a 
servant  of  his  church,  can  overthrow.  As  re¬ 
gards  church-going,  it  is  incorrect  that  I  never 
go  into  God's  house.  I  have  been  for  almost 
seven  months  either  absent  or  ill ;  who,  then, 
has  observed  it  ?  I  willingly  confess  it  might 
occur  oftener  ;  but  it  is  not  so  much  from  want 
of  time  as  consideration  for  my  health  that  it 
is  omitted,  especially  in  winter  ;  and  to  those 
who  feel  themselves  called  upon  to  be  my 
judge  in  this  matter  I  will  willingly  give 
minuter  information  about  it ;  3rou  yourself 
will  believe  me  without  medical  deuils.  .  .  . 


You  see,  from  the  circumstantiality  with  which 
I  give  you  information,  that  I  take  your  letter 
as  a  well-meant  one,  and  that  I  do  not  seek, 
in  any  way,  to  raise  myself  above  the  judg¬ 
ment  of  those  who  own  the  same  belief  as 
myself.  But  from  your  friendship,  and  your 
own  Christian  knowledge,  I  expect  that  you 
will  recommend  to  my  censors  the  practice  of 
caution  and  charity  on  future  occasions  ;  we 
all  have  need  of  them.  If  among  the  total 
number  of  sinners  who  come  short  of  the 
glory  of  God,  I  hopie  that  his  mercy  may  not 
take  away  from  me  the  staff  of  humble  belief, 
with  which  I  try  to  find  my  way  in  all  the  dan¬ 
gers  and  doubts  of  my  position  ;  this  confi¬ 
dence  shall  neither  make  me  de^  to  reprov¬ 
ing  words  of  friends,  nor  angry  against  un¬ 
charitable  and  arrogant  censure.” 

He  talks  on  one  occasion  of  his  stu¬ 
dent  days  and  his  duels.  “  I  must  have 
fought  more  than  twenty  times,”  he 
said,  ”  without  being  wounded  once.  I 
knew  well  enough  how  to  speak  and 
write  Latin,  but  now  I  should  have  some 
trouble  to  do  either,  and  I  have  entirely 
forgotten  Greek.  I  cannot  understand 
why  they  keep  up  that  old  lan^age. 
It  is  because  scholars  do  not  wish  to 
lessen  the  merit  of  what  they  have 
spent  so  much  time  in  learning.  They 
pretend  that  it  is  for  the  sake  of  its 
grammatical  forms  ;  but  Russian  is  as 
rich  in  forms  as  Greek,  and  at  least 
that  would  serve  a  practical  end.” 

Another  day  at  tea  he  says  that  the 
Berlin  newspapers  complain  that  they 
always  have  worse  information  than  the 
English  newspapers,  and  he  asks  Herr 
Busch  how  that  is.  "It  is,”  answers 
Herr  Busch,  "  because  the  English  have 
more  money  :  so  they  are  everywhere 
the  first.  They  are  recommended  to 
piersons  in  the  highest  station,  and  mili¬ 
tary  people  don’t  know  how  to  keep  se¬ 
crets  !”  "  Then,”  answered  the  Chan¬ 

cellor,  "  it  is  the  fault  of  circumstances, 
and  not  mine.  Write  an  article  to  ex¬ 
plain  that  to  them.” 

On  the  30th  of  November  Mr.  Odo 
Russell  dines  at  the  Chancellor’s  table. 
The  conversation  turns  on  the  facilities 
that  ministers  might  have  for  making 
money  on  the  Stock  Exchange,  by  avail¬ 
ing  themselves  of  news  which  they  have 
before  other  people.  Events  often  cheat 
calculation. 

"  ‘  I  was  entrusted,’  he  said,  ‘  with  the  office 
of  conferring  with  Napoleon  about  the  Nu¬ 
remberg  affair.  It  must  have  been  in  the 
spring  of  1857.  I  had  to  ask  him  what  atti¬ 
tude  be  would  assume  in  relation  to  the  mat- 
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ter.  Now,  I  knew  that  he  would  declare  him¬ 
self  in  a  favorable  sense,  and  that  meant  war 
with  Switzerland.  On  passing  through  Frank¬ 
fort  I  called  upon  Rothschild,  with  whom  I 
was  acquainted,  and  requested  him  to  sell 
ceruin  stock  for  me,  as  I  felt  sure  a  fall 
would  soon  set  in.  ‘  I  would  not  advise  it,* 
said  Rothschild.  ‘  The  stock  has  good  pros¬ 
pects,  as  you  will  shortly  find.*  *  May  be,*  I 
said,  'but  if  you  knew  what  I  know  you 
would  think  differently.*  He  replied,  ‘  that 
might  be  so,  but  still  be  could  not  advise  the 
sale.*  i  I,  however,  knew  better,  sold  my 
stocks,  and  continued  my  journey.  At  Paris 
Napoleon  was  very  pleasant  and  amiable. 
Certainly  he  could  not  accede  to  the  king’s 
wish  to  be  allowed  to  march  through  Alsace 
and  Lorraine,  as  that  would  cause  too  much 
excitement  in  France;  but,  for  the  rest,  he 
fully  approved  of  the  undertaking.  It  could 
only  give  him  satisfaction,  if  the  democrats 
were  cleared  out  of  their  den.  So  far,  then,  I 
had  been  successful.  But  I  had  not  calculated 
upon  the  change  of  policy  which  had  mean¬ 
while  occurred  at  Berlin — probably  through 
taking  Austria  into  account — and  the  affair 
was  given  up.  No  war  resulted.  The  stock 
continued  to  rise,  and  I  was  left  to  lament 
that  I  no  longer  held  any  share  of  it.** 

The  judgments  of  the  Chancellor  on 
French  statesmen  are  far  from  indulgent.- 
After  his  first  interview  with  Thiers, 
he  talks  about  him  to  his  secretaries. 
“  He  is  a  charming  man,  extremely  intel¬ 
ligent,  full  of  wit,  but  he  is  worth  abso¬ 
lutely  nothing  as  a  negotiator,  not  even 
to  bargain  for  the  sale  of  a  pair  of 
horses.  He  lets  you  surprise  him  ;  he 
betrays  all  that  he  has  felt ;  nothing  is 
easier  than  to  get  from  him  whatever 
you  wish.  I  have  made  him  tell  me  'a 
quantity  of  things,  as  for  instance  that 
in  Paris  they  have  only  food  for  three 
or  four  weeks.” 

One  evening  at  dinner,  at  which  Mr. 
Odo  Russell  was  present,  he  insists  on 
the  difficulties  that  beset  the  p>osition  of 
an  English  minister  at  Berlin.  ”  He 
needs  to  have  great  power  of  attention, 
and  much  tact.  ’  ’  Then  he  comes  to  the 
French ‘ministers,  Ollivier  and  Gram- 
mont.  “  If  I  had  been  unlucky  enough 
to  have  done  what  they  have  done,  I 
would  have  enlisted  in  a  regiment,  or  I 
would  have  turned  franc-tireur,  at  the 
risk  of  being  shot.  It  is  inconceivable  how 
Napoleon  should  Have  taken  such  a  man 
as  Grammont  for  his  minister.’*  “Na¬ 
poleon,”  said  he  another  day,  “what¬ 
ever  one  may  think  of  the  coup  d' hat ^  is 
really  very  kindly,  full  of  sensibility,  or 
even  sentimentality  ;  it  is  only  his  in¬ 
telligence  and  his  information  that  are 


below  the  mark.  Though  he  was  brought 
up  in  Germany,  he  is  very  ignorant  of 
geography,  and  he  nourishes  all  sorts  of 
fantastic  dreams.  In  July,  in  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  the  war,  he  remained  three 
days  without  coming  to  any  definite 
resolution,  and  to-day  even  he  does  not 
know  what  he  wishes.  With  us  he  could 
not  pass  the  examination  of  referenda- 
rius.  He  was  always  expecting  a  revo¬ 
lution  at  Berlin.  I  said  to  him,  ‘  Sir, 
in  Prussia  it  is  only  kings  who  make 
revolutions.  ’  He  said  of  me,  *  Bismarck 
is  not  a  serious  personage.  ’  I  did  not 
remind  him  of  the  saying  at  our  inter¬ 
view  at  Donchery.” 

Here  is  an  outbreak  against  diplomat¬ 
ists  :  “  As  for  their  correspondence,  it 
is  all  paper  and  ink,  and  nothing  more. 
What  is  terrible  is  when  they  think  it 
their  duty  to  write  at  length.  They 
send  you  ordinarily  cuttings  from  old 
newspapers.  One  has  a  better  idea  of 
the  situation  from  the  press,  though  for 
that  matter  governments  know  how  to 
use  this  also.  There,  at  any  rate,  things 
are  clearly  set  forth  ;  only  one  must 
know  the  tendencies  and  the  influences 
in  each  country.  The  chief  things,  after 
all,  are  private  letters,  and  confidential, 
and  al^ve  all  personal,  communica¬ 
tions.  All  that  is  never  said  in  de¬ 
spatches.” 

Prince  Bismarck  has  always  remained 
a  true  type  of  a  country  gentleman  ;  he 
loves  his  woods  and  his  fields,  he  is 
thrifty,  like  every  good  Prussian,  -he 
knows  how  to  count,  he  complains  of 
being  straitened. 

"  *  I  was  better  off  before  I  was  Chancellor. 
The  ennoblement  has  ruined  me.  I  have  been 
pinched  ever  since.  Formerly  I  used  to  look 
upon  myself  as  simply  a  country  gentleman, 
but  now,  belonging  in  a  way  to  the  peerage, 
I  find  that  claims  upon  me  are  increasing,  and 
my  estates  bring  me  in  nothing.  As  ambas¬ 
sador  at  Frankfort  I  had  always  something 
over,  and  at  St.  Petersburg,  too,  where  there 
was  no  need  to  keep  up  any  style,  and  I  really 
kept  up  none.  He  spoke  often  of  the  pine- 
meal  and  pasteboard  manufactory  of  Varzin, 
about  which  he  seemed  to  be  very  sanguine. 
The  proprietor  pays  him  interest  for  money 
which  he  has  sunk  in  mills  and  other  plant. 
How  much  would  that  be?  somebody  asked. 
‘From  forty  to  fifty  thousand  thalers.  He 

ays  me  for  the  water-power,  which  had  not 

een  utilised  before,  two  thousand  thalers  an¬ 
nually  ;  he  purchases  the  pine-logs,  which  I 
could  hardly  myself  turn  to  account ;  and 
after  the  expiration  of  thirty  years  he  will  have 
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to  returs  no  all  the  mills  in  as  good  condi¬ 
tion  as  when  he  received  them.  There  is 
only  one  there  now,  but  there  will  soon  be 
another  at  the  point  where  the  water  falls 
with  more  force,  and  later  on  a  third.'  What 
is  the  precise  nature  of  the  manufacture  ? 
Pasteboard,  for  bookbinding,  packing,  band- 
boxes,  ^nd  the  like,  chiefly  for  Berlin  ;  also 
pine-mesd,  which  is  sent  to  England,  where, 
after  being  dissolved  and  mixed  with  other 
materials,  it  is  converted  into  paper ;  and  he 
described  everything  as  if  he  were  in  the  trade 
himself.” 

People  often  attribute  to  Prince  Bis¬ 
marck  schemes  of  inordinate  conquest, 
like  those  of  Napoleon  I.  In  the  con¬ 
versations  reported  by  Herr  Busch  he 
seems  wiser.  They  said  to  him  one 
evening  that  after  Koniggratz  he  could 
have  obtained  greater  advantages,  per¬ 
haps  Austrian  Silesia,  or  even  Bohemia. 
The  Chancellor  answered, 

“  Possibly.  But,  money — what  more  had 
they  to  give?  Bohemia,  now,  would  have 
been  something,  and  there  existed  people  who 
had  that  in  their  minds.  But  we  should  only 
have  got  into  difficulties  over  it,  and  Austrian 
Silesia  was  not  of  much  value  to  us.  Just 
there  regard  for  the  imperial  house  and  attach¬ 
ment  to  Austria  are  very  strong.  In  these 
matters  the  proper  question  is,  what  will  be 
useful,  not,  how  much  can  be  got.” 

The  dramatic  part  of  Herr  Busch’s 
book  is  that  which  concerns  the  negotia¬ 
tions  for  the  armistice  and  the  peace 
with  Jules  Favre  and  Thiers.  Van¬ 
quished  by  hunger,  Paris  asked  to  ca¬ 
pitulate.  But  the  Chwcellor  insisted 
on ’attaching  this  capitulation  to  a  pro¬ 
visional  treaty.  Then  comes  the  debate 
as  to  the  conditions,  and  we  all  know 
how  hard  they  were.  What  could  the 
negotiators  do  ?  The  Chancellor  held 
them  in  a  grasp  of  iron  ;  all  resistance 
was  impossible.  On  Monday,  the  23d 
of  January,  M.  Jules  Favre  comes  to 
Versailles  to  treat.  The  Chancellor  con¬ 
ducts  him  to  the  King  in  the  evening, 
and  then  returns  to  take  tea.  He  seems 
delivered  from  all  his  troubles.  He 
whistles  a  hunting  song — a  song  telling 
how  the  stag  is  down.  “  Do  you  know 
the  tune  ?"  he  says  to  his  cousin  Bis¬ 
marck  Bohlen.  “  Surely,”  answers  the 
other:  “has  the  chase  been  good?” 
“Yes,”  replies  the  Chancellor  ;  “it  is 
all  over.”  This  hunting  air  at  such  a 
moment  makes  one  shudder.  It  is  like 
a  touch  in  Shakespeare. 

A  few  days  after,  he  recounts  certain 


details  of  his  interview  with  Jules  Favre. 
“  I  said  to  him,  ‘  You  have  been  be¬ 
trayed  by  fortune.  ’  He  understood  the 
phrase,  but  replied  simply,  ‘  To  whom 
do  you  say  that  ?  In  less  than  three 
days  I  also  shall  be  counted  among  the 
betrayers  ;  I  cannot  answer  for  my  life  !  ’ 
I  submitted  an  idea  to  him  :  ‘  Then  pro¬ 
voke  an  insurrection,  while  you  have 
an  army  to  put  it  down.’  He  looked 
at  me  with  affright,  as  if  he  would  have 
said,  *  But  you  are  a  drinker  of  blood.’  ” 
M.  Thiers  is  treated  still  more  harshly. 
On  the  22nd  of  February  Prince  Bis¬ 
marck  recounts  to  his  secretaries  some 
points  in  their  conversation.  Here  is 
one  that  is  very  characteristic.  “  At 
one  condition  that  I  laid  before  him,  he 
was  overcome  by  indignation,  and  cried 
out,  ‘  Mais  c’est  une  indignit6  !  ’  ” 

”  I  was  not  at  all  put  out  by  it.  but  resumed 
in  German.  He  listened  for  some  time,  and 
evidently  did  not  know  what  to  make  of  it. 
Then  he  began  in  a  querulous  tone  :  *  Mais, 
Monsieur  le  Comte,  vous  savez  bien,  que  pe 
ne  sais  point  allemand.’  I  replied,  now  in 
French  :  ‘  When  you  spoke  just  now  of  »Wi^- 
niW,  I  found  that  my  knowledge  of  French  was 
defective,  and  preferred  therefore  to  speak 
German,  in  which  language  I  know  what  I  say 
and  hear.’  He  immediately  understood  what 
I  meant,  and  wrote  down  as  a  point  to  be  con¬ 
ceded  what  I  had  demanded,  and  what  he  pre¬ 
viously  had  styled  an  indignity.  And  yester¬ 
day,”  he  continued,  “he  spoke  of  Europe  as 
certain  to  interfere,  if  we  did  not  moderate 
onr  demands.  I  replied:  *  If  you  talk  of 
Europe,  I  shall  speak  of  Napoleon.'  He 
took  no  heed  of  that  ;  there  was  nothing  to 
fear  in  that  quarter.  I  bade  him  remember 
the  Plebiscite  and  the  peasants,  and  the  offi¬ 
cers  and  soldiers.  The  Guard  could  only  re¬ 
cover  its  position  under  Napoleon,  and  in  cer¬ 
tain  easily  conceivable  eventualities,  the  sol¬ 
diers,  now  prisoners  in  Germany,  might  be 
won  over  by  hundreds  of  thousands,  and  it 
would  only  be  necessary  to  send  them  armed 
over  the  frontier,  and  France  would  be  impe¬ 
rial  again . If  they  granted  us  good 

conditions,  they  might  even  have  an  Orleans 
if  they  liked,  although  we  were  well  aware 
that  in  that  case  the  war  would  begin  again  in 
two  or  three  years.  If  not,  we  should  mingle 
in  their  internal  affiiirs — ^which  we  had  avoided 
doing  hitherto — and  they  would  have  Napo¬ 
leon  again.  That  must  have  had  its  effect,  for 
to-day,  when  he  was  on  the  point  of  bringing 
up  the  subject  of  Europe  again,  he  suddenly 
stopped  and  said,  ‘Excuse  me.’  For  the 
rest,  I  like  him  extremely ;  he  has  a  good 
head,  excellent  tact,  and  can  state  a  point  re¬ 
markably  well.  *  I  am  often  very  sorry  for  him, 
too,  for  his  position  is  a  deplorable  one.  But 
nothing  can  avail  him.” 

Prince  Bismarck  might  have  under- 
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stood  that  when  a  man  is  reduced  to  de¬ 
liver  up  his  country  in  its  last  throes  to 
a  conqueror,  he  may  well  feel  some  emo¬ 
tion.  In  any  case  the  work  of  Thiers 
sur\'ives  him.  He  paid  the  ransom  for 
the  deliverance  of  France,  and  by  pre¬ 
serving  it  from  anarchy  he  restored  it  to 
its  true  position  in  Europe,  and  enabled 
it  to  win  a  sympathy  which  was  never 
given  to  it  under  the  Empire.  We  may 
doubt  whether  Thiers  would  have  found 
any  solace  in  the  kind  of  reflection  with 
which  in  1859  Bismarck  wound  up  some 
very  gloomy  meditations  upon  the  pros- 
(>ect  of  his  country  being  dragged  into 
war  in  the  wake  of  Austria,  and  for 
Austrian  purposes.  “  As  God  wills  !” 
he  writes  ;  “  after  all,  everything  here 
is  only  a  question  of  time,  nations  and 
individuals,  folly  and  wisdom,  war  and 
peace  ;  they  come  and  go  like  the  waves, 
but  the  sea  remains.  There  is  nothing 
on  this  earth  but  hypocrisy  and  jug¬ 
glery  ;  and  whether  fever  or  grapeshot 
tear  off  this  fleshly  mask,  fall  it  must 
sooner  or  later  ;  and  then,  granted  that 
they  are  equal  in  height,  a  likeness  will, 
after  all,  turn  up  between  a  Prussian 
and  an  Austrian,  which  will  make  it 
diflicult  to  distinguish  them.  The  stu¬ 
pid,  and  the  clever  too,  look  pretty 
much  alike  when  their  bones  are  well 
picked.  With  such  views,  a  man  cer¬ 
tainly  gets  rid  of  his  specific  patriotism  ; 
but  it  would  indeed  be  a  subject  for 
despair  if  our  salvation  depended  on 
them.” 

We  may  now  perhaps  best  conclude 
with  one  or  two  extracts,  taken  almost 
at  random  from  Herr  Busch’s  pages, 
but  all  serving  to  illustrate  this  or  the 
other  trait  of  a  strongly  marked  charac¬ 
ter. 

"  Somebody  observed  that  the  soldiers  had 
somewhere  terribly  cudgelled  a  cure  who  had 
been  discovered  a  traitor.  The  minister  praised 
again  the  energy  of  the  Bavarians,  and  added, 
‘  One  should  either  treat  these  people  as  con¬ 
siderately  as  possible,  or  make  them  harmless ; 
one  or  the  other.'  And  after  a  little  reflection 
he  added,  ‘  Be  polite  by  all  means  up  to  the 
last  round  of  the  gallows-ladder,  but  still  the 
man  is  hanged.  We  can  be  rude  only  towards 
friends,  when  we  are  certain  that  they  don’t 
take  it  amiss.  How  rude  is  one,  for  example, 
towards  one's  wife,  in  comparison  with  other 
ladies  *  ’ " 

There  is  some  confusion  between 
truth  and  expediency  in  the  first  of  the 
two  following  extracts,  and  in  both  there 


is  a  curious  regard  for  public  opinion, 
though  in  the  latter  it  is  treated  with 
forced  contempt  : — 

“  I  had  the  pleasure  to  telegraph  news  of  a 
fresh  victory  of  the  German  arms,  that  is  to 
say,  Garibaldi  had  yesterday  got  a  severe 
thrashing  near  Diion,  and  the  troops  of  Prince 
Frederic  Charles  had  on  the  same  day  defeated 
a  French  force  exceeding  their  own  in  num¬ 
ber,  by  Beaune  la  Roland.  When  I  submitted 
the  second  telegram  to  the  Chancellor,  he  ob¬ 
served,  ‘  Many  hundred  prisoners  says  noth¬ 
ing.  Many  hundred  means  at  least  a  thousand, 
and  if  we  give  the  loss  on  our  side  as  a  thou¬ 
sand  men,  but  only  say  of  the  enemy  that  he 
has  experienced  a  greater  loss,  that  is  a  piece 
of  clumsiness  which  others  may  permit  them¬ 
selves,  but  not  we.  I  beg  of  you  in  the  future 
to  make  your  telegrams  a  little  more  politic.’” 

“  On  one  occasion  he  observed  to  Reggen- 
bach,  ‘  I  have  just  looked  through  the  cuttings 
from  the  journals.  How  they  fly  out  against 
the  treaties  !  They  won’t  say  a  good  word 
for  them — the  National  Zeitun^,  the  Kdlnisthe 
Zeituttg.  The  Weser  Zeitung  is  as  usual  the 
most  reasonable.  How  truly  must  we  put  up 
with  criticism.  But  we  are  responsible  if  any¬ 
thing  comes  to  pass,  while  the  critics  are  irre¬ 
sponsible.  It  is  all  the  same  to  me  whether 
they  blame  me,  provided  the  matter  is  only 
successful  in  the  Imperial  Diet.  History  may 
say.  The  wretched  Chancellor  might  have 
managed  things  better ;  but  I  was  responsi¬ 
ble.’  " 

There  is  an  odious  flavor  about  the 
following  : — 

"The  Minister  continued  :  ‘I  think  that  if 
the  Parisians  have  once  obtained  a  supply  of 
provisions,  and  are  then  put  on  half  rations 
and  obliged  to  feel  hunger  again,  that  will 
prove  effectual.  It  is  the  same  as  with  the 
whipping-post.  ^Vhen  a  man  there  is  beaten 
for  some  time  without  a  pause,  it  loses  its 
efiiect.  But  when  the  process  is  interrupted 
and  then  recommenced,  that  is  anything  but 
agreeable.  I  know  that  from  my  experience 
of  the  criminal  court.  There  beating  was  still 
practised.'  ” 

Nobody  will  be  surprised  at  the  value 
set  on  parliamentary  eloquence  by  such 
a  man  as  Prince  Bismarck — impiger, 
iracundus  inexorabilis,  acer  : — 

*‘The  gift  of  eloquence  has  spoiled  much  in 
parliamentary  life.  So  much  time  is  needed, 
since  all  who  think  they  can  do  something 
must  have  their  say,  even  when  they  have 
nothing  new  to  bring  forward.  There  is  too 
much  talking  in  the  air,  and  too  little  to  the 
purpose.  Everything  is  al  ready  arranged  in 
the  party  meetings,  and  so  they  speak  in  the 
house  solely  for  the  public,  to  whom  they 
want  to  show  what  they  can  do,  and  still  more 
for  the  newspapers,  which  are  expected  to 
praise."  “The  day  will  yet  come  when  elo¬ 
quence  will  be  regarded  as  a  quality  injurious 
to  the  State,  and  punished  when  it  is  guilty  of 
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a  long  tpeecb.”  “  We  have  one  assembly,” 
he  continued,  “  which  practises  no  eloquence, 
and  which  has  nevertheless  done  more  for 
German  interests  than  any  other — that  is  the 
Federal  Council  {BuHdesrtitk\  I  remember, 
indeed,  that  at  first  some  attempts  were  made 
in  this  direction.  But  I  cut  that  short — at  last 
I  addressed  them  somewhat  in  these  words  : 

*  Gentlemen,  we  have  nothing  to  do  here  with 
eloquence,  with  speeches  which  are  intended 
to  convince,  because  everybody  brings  his 
conviction  with  him  in  his  pocket — that  is  to 
say  his  instructions.  It  is  mere  waste  of  time. 

I  think  we  had  better  confine  ourselves  to  the 
representation  of  facts.’  And  so  it  was.  No> 
body  attempted  a  long  speech  after  that.  For 
this  reason  business  was  despatched  much 
more  quickly,  and  the  Council  has  really  ac¬ 
complished  much.” 

An  incident  of  the  entry  into  Paris  is 
worth  recording : — 

"  The  Chief  related  at  dinner  that  he  had 
gone  into  Paris  with  the  troops,  and  had  been 
recognised  by  the  people.  Nevertheless,  no 
demonstration  against  him  followed.  There 
was  one  man,  however,  who  scowled  at  him 
in  a  very  noticeable  way.  The  minister  at 
once  rode  up  and  begged  a  light  of  him,  and 
the  request  was  readily  acceded  to.” 

Prince  Bismarck’s  contempt  for 
France  is  sometimes  brought  in  by  head 
and  ears,  as  witness  an  illustration  from 
the  classics  : — 

"  The  conversation  turning  upon  mythology, 
he  said  that  ‘  he  never  could  take  to  Apollo.’ 
He  had  ‘flayed  a  man  (Marsyas)  out  of  pure 
conceit  and  envy,  and  shot  dead  the  daughters 
of  Niobe  from  similar  motives.  He  is,’  he 
continued,  *  the  genuine  type  of  a  Frenchman  ; 
he  is  one  of  those  who  can’t  bear  that  any 
one  should  play  the  flute  better  than  them¬ 
selves.’  His  being  on  the  side  of  the  Tro¬ 
jans,  too,  did  not  recommend  him.  His  man 
would  have  been  honest  Vulcan,  or,  better 
still,  Neptune — perhaps  on  account  of  the 
Qmvs  ego!  which,  however,  he  left  unsaid.” 

The  following  jottings  may  fill  up  a 
hearty  and  rather  coarse  picture  : — 

“We" had  before  us  cognac,  claret,  and 
sparkling  hock.  Somebody  mentioned  beer, 
and  thought  we  ought  to  have  this  too.  The 
minister  replied  :  ‘  We  don’t  want  that.  The 
extensive  use  of  beer  is  a  thing  to  be  regretted. 
It  makes  people  stupid,  lazy  and  feeble.  Our 
democratic  pot-house  politics  are  traceable  to 
its.influences.  A  bottle  of  good  brandy  were 
preferable.’ " 

“  On  the  road  to  Busancy  .the  (Chancellor 
said  :  ‘  The  whole  day  I  had  bad  nothing  but 
ration  bread  and  bacon.  Now  we  got  a  few 
eggs — five  or  six.  The  men  wanted  to  have 
them  boiled  ;  I,  however,  like  them  raw.  Ac¬ 
cordingly  I  appropriated  a  couple,  smashed 
them  with  my  pommel,  and  refresh^  myself. 
At  daybreak  I  enjoyed  the  first  warm  food  1 


bad  tasted  for  thirty-six  hours ;  it  was  only 
pea-soup,  offered  me  by  General  Goben,  but 
It  seemed  most  delicious.’ 

“Later  there  was  a  roast  fowl,  ‘whose 
toughness  was,  however,  too  much  for  the 
best  tooth.’  It  had  been  offered  to  the  minis¬ 
ter  by  a  sutler  after  he  had  purchased  an  un¬ 
dressed  one  from  a  soldier.  Bismarck  had 
taken  the  former,  paid  for  it,  and  had  given 
the  man  in  addition  the  one  purchased  from 
the  soldier.  ‘  If  we  meet  again  in  the  vrar,’  he 
said,  ‘  you  can  return  me  the  fowl  roasted.  If 
not,  I  hope  you  will  restore  it  in  Berlin.’” 

“On  the  road  we  caught  up  some  fagged 
Bavarians,  common  soldiers,  who  were  drag¬ 
ging  themselves  slowly  along  under  a  scorim- 
ing  sun.  ‘Ho,  countryman!’  called  out  the 
Chancellor  to  one  of  them.  *  Would  you  like 
a  drink  of  Cognac?’  Of  course  he  would, and 
so  would  another,  to  judge  from  his  longing 
eyes,  and  a  third  too,  and  so  they  drank,  and 
a  few  more  too,  each  a  draught  out  of  the  min¬ 
ister’s  travelling-fiask,  and  then  out  of  mine. 
A  cigar  apiece  appropriately  closed  the  pro¬ 
ceedings.” 

One  old  story  will  bear  re-telling  : — 

“  I  asked  the  minister  about  the  celebrated 
cigar-story.  *  At  the  sittings  of  the  military 
commission,  when  Rochow  represented  Prus¬ 
sia  at  the  Diet,  only  Austria  smoked.  Ro¬ 
chow,  being  a  passionate  smoker,  would  cer¬ 
tainly  have  liked  to  do  likewise,  but  did  not 
venture.  When  I  came,  I  too  longed  for  a 
cigar ;  and  as  I  saw  no  reason  why  I  should 
not  have  one,  I  begged  a  light  from  the  presi¬ 
dent.  and  my  request  seemed  to  strike  him 
and  the.other  gentlemen  with  astonishment. 
It  was  manifestly  an  event  for  them.  Now 
only  Austria  and  Prussia  smoked.  The  other 
gentlemen  thought  the  matter  so  important, 
that  they  sent  home  a  report  upon  the  point. 
The  matter  required  much  consideration,  and 
for  half  2  yesr  only  the  two  great  powers 
smoked.  Then  Schrenkh,  the  Bavarian  am¬ 
bassador,  began  to  support  the  dignity  of  his 
position  by  smoking.  Nostitz  of  Saxony 
would  have  liked  to  join  us,  but  seemed  not 
to  have  received  permission  from  his  minister. 
On  the  next  occasion,  seeing  the  Hanoverian 
Bothwer  indulging  himself,  he  seems  to  have 
come  to  an  understanding  with  Rodberg  ;  for 
he  presently  took  a  cigar  from  his  case,  and 
smoked  away.  There  were  only  left  WUrtem- 
berg  and  Darmstadt.  But  now  the  honor  and 
importance  of  their  states  imperatively  de¬ 
manded  a  similar  right ;  and  so  at  the  follow¬ 
ing  sitting  the  WUriemberg  delegate  took  out 
a  cigar — I  see  it  before  me  now,  it  was  a  long, 
thin,  yellowish  thing— and  smoked  half  of  it  as 
a  sacrifice  to  the  Fatherland.’  ” 

Herr  Busch’s  book  confirms  the  gen¬ 
eral  impression  that  has  been  made 
upon  European  opinion  by  the  figure  of 
Prince  Bismarck.  His  force  is  evident : 
he  is  very  superior  to  the  ministers,  the 
diplomatists,  and  the  sovereigns  of  his 
epoch  ;  he  dominates  them  from  the 
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heights  of  his  ascendancy.  His  superi* 
ority  seems  to  consist  in  this,  that  he 
has  perceived  clearly  what  are  the  forces 
now  active  in  Europe,  and  now  effec* 
tive  in  working  the  various  transforma¬ 
tions  of  Europe — the  principle  of  nation¬ 
alities,  democratic  aspirations,  the  press 
— and  he  has  found  out  the  secret  of 
using  them  all  in  turn,  and  making  them 
his  instruments.  His  conception  is  defi¬ 
nite  and  precise.  He  knows  clearly 
what  it  is  that  he  wants,  while  the  others 
have  only  fugitive  and  flitting  gleams. 
He  has'a  will,  while  around  him  people 
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have  only  velleities.  '  His  execution  is 
rapid,  violent,  assured,  merciless.  His 
passion  is  evidently  the  greatness  of  his 
country.  He  attaches  no  great  value 
either  to  honors,  or  wealth,  or  pleasures. 
But  he  is  hard,  and  pays  little  heed  to 
the  lives  of  men.  War  has  no  horror 
to  him.  The  German  of  the  primitive 
time  survives  in  him  ;  or,  rather,  he  ap¬ 
pears  among  us  like  the  god  Thor  of  the 
Scandinavian  Olympus,  bearing  in  his 
hand  his  iron  hammer,  and  unchaining 
the  temp)ests. — Fortnightly  Review. 


PICTURES  FROM  VENICE. 
BY  E.  LYNN  LINTON. 


No  place  is  so  beautiful  as  Naples, 
excepting  Venice.  Not  that  the  two 
are  in  any  way  alike  ;  for  where  Venice 
is  [supreme,  Naples  is  inferior ;  and 
what  Naples  has,  Venice  wants.  For 
instance,  the  laughing,  noisy,  ragged 
Queen  of  the  Mediterranean  cannot  be 
compared  to  the  Bride  of  the  Adriatic 
in  architecture  ;  but  the  beauty  of  the 
surrounding  country  of  the  former  is 
beyond  anything  that  lies  about  the  lat¬ 
ter.  Contrast  the  magnificent  buildings 
on  the  Grand  Canal  with  the  strange 
jumble  of  squalor  and  commonplace 
sufficiency  on  the  Chiaja  ;  the  ‘  dead  la¬ 
goons,’  slug^sh  and  shallow,  where  no 
waves  dash  into  the  grandeur  of  storm 
or  leap  into  the  life  of  foam  and  spray, 
with  the  living,  bright  Mediterranean 
sea  ;  the  mystery  of  Vesuvius  overshad¬ 
owing  the  city— the  green  woods  and 
purple  hills  of  Castellammare — the  noble 
curve  of  the  bay  to  Massa  here,  to  Cape 
Misenum  there — Capri  and  Ischia  set 
like  jewels  under  the  sun  with  the  ‘  level 
waste  of  waters,’  where  the  islands  which 
break  the  monotony  and  rise  round  the 
greater  cluster  called  Venezia,  are  with¬ 
out  picturesqueness  or  boldness — merely 
floating  villages  anchored  in  the  shallows 
— where  Torcello  and  the  Lido,  the  pub¬ 
lic  gardens  and  the  Campo  Santo  on  San 
Michele,  are  the  equivalents  for  the 
chestnut  woods  of  Castellammare  and 
the  vineyards  of  Vico  Equense,  and 
where  the  whole  is  bounded  by  the  dis¬ 
tant  snow-capped  Alps  and  the  moun¬ 
tain  .range  about  Vicenza,  standing — 


beautiful,  if  you  will — but  like  vapory 
lines  in  the  far  distant  horizon. 

Still,  though  so  unlike  in  many  of 
their  material  features,  both  places  have 
the  skme  exquisite  effects  of  sunrise  and 
sunset,  when  the  great  dome  of  the  sky 
becomes  like  one  huge  opal  and  the 
quiet  waters  reflect  what  lies  above  ; 
both  are  of  extreme  fascination  and 
loveliness  to  those  to  whom  they  are 
lovely  at  all  ;  places  of  which  the  magic 
sinks  deep  into  the  heart,  so  that  leav¬ 
ing  them  is  a  sorrow  almost  as  great  as 
parting  from  a  friend,  or  turning  for  the 
last  look  to  a  lover.  But  are  they  not 
as  lovers  ?  Is  it  not  possible  to  fall  in 
love,  as  the  phrase  goes,  with  a  place 
as  well  as  with  a  person  ?  It  seems  so  ; 
for  many  fall  so  much  in  love  with  Italy 
as  to  make  a  return  home  a  heart-break 
— or  impossible.  It  is  not  love  for  one 
Italian,  nor  yet  for  the  Italians  en  masse, 
be  it  understood  ;  but  love  for  the  coun¬ 
try,  the  climate,  the  historical  associa¬ 
tions,  the  unconscious  beauty  of  the  peo¬ 
ple,  the  sense  of  luxuriant  life  that  is 
about  one,  the  Idea  of  Italy — that  coun¬ 
try  which  has  always  stood  as  a  queen 
among  nations — that  beloved  sister 
whom  all  men  loved  and  yearned  after, 
and  whom,  in  her  day  of  trouble,  all 
longed  to  help  and  defend.  It  is  this 
deep  and  absorbing  passion,  or  it  is  dis¬ 
like.  There  are  few  to  whom  Italy  is 
indifferent — who  live  here  for  conveni¬ 
ence  or  for  health,  but  who  care  for  the 
place  no  more  than  they  would  care  for 
a  flat  field  in  Lincolnshire,  or  for  a  mod- 
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ern  villa  in  a  Ix)ndon  suburb.  And  if 
this  is  true  of  Italy  in  general,  it  is  still 
more  so  of  Venice  and  of  Naples. 

Naturally,  one’s  first  thought  in  Ven¬ 
ice  is  St.  Mark’s — that  glorious  church, 
unique '  in  splendor  of  design  and  gran¬ 
deur  of  execution.  Then  comes  the 
Doge’s  Palace,  with  its  mournful  Bridge 
of  Sighs  ;  and  then  the  Grand  Canal, 
where  the  palaces  of  the  men  who  once 
ruled  the  world  still  exist  as  examples  of 
perfectness  in  stonework  equalled  rare¬ 
ly,  surpassed  never. 

It  is  one  of  the  supreme  moments  of 
life  when  we  first  land  on  the  steps  of 
the  Piazza,  right  in  front  of  the  clock- 
tower,  where  the  signs  of  the  Zodiac 
serve  for  numerals,  a  sun  is  the  pointer, 
and  those  two  bronze  Vulcans  strike  the 
hour  on  the  big  bell  swung  aloft.  Be¬ 
fore  us  are  the  famous  columns  : — that 
on  the  right  bearing  the  Winged  I^ion, 
that  on  the  left  St.  Theodorus  with  his 
crocodile — he  who  was  the  patron  saint 
of  Venice  before  the  body  of  St.  Mark 
was  found  and  the  greater  claim  set  up. 
To  the  right  again,  stand  the  noble 
arches  of  the  Procurazie  Vecchie,  run¬ 
ning  round  two  sides  of  the  square  form¬ 
ed  by  the  Doge’s  Palace ;  to  the  left  are 
the  less  beautiful  Procurazie  Nuove,  con¬ 
cealing  while  forming  part  of  the  unin¬ 
teresting  modem  royal  residence.  We 
cross  the  broad  marble  flags  of  the 
smaller  piazzetta  betw'een  these  two  se¬ 
ries  of  arcades — pass  the  sculptured  base 
of  the  Campanile — and  into  the  Grand 
Piazza,  where  those  three  tall  Venetian 
masts  which  once  bore  the  banners  of 
Cyprus,  Candia,  and  Morea,  but  now 
the  Italian  tricolor,  stand  before  the 
portico  of  St.  Mark’s  to  give  additional 
emphasis  to  one  of  the  grandest  things 
on  the  face  of  the  earth. 

Gold  and  color  and  rare  marbles  sculp¬ 
tured  into  perfect  form — an  intricacy  of 
line,  a  richness  of  idea  that  bewilders 
you  like  a  labyrinth,  and  of  which  you 
cannot  at  the  first  moment  gain  a  clear 
conception — cupolas  standing  out  against 
the  sky,  grey  and  soft  like  giant  pearls 
— saints  and  angels  set  between  acanthus 
leaves  to  break  the  poverty  of  the  bare 
outline — those  four  life-like  horses, 
seeming  as  if  they  would  spring  from 
the  heights  where  conquest  placed  them 
as  a  sign  of  how  the  old  was  vanquished 
by  the  new — glass  that  glitters  black  and 


stem  as  steel  as  a  foil  to  the  broad  ex¬ 
panse  of  gold  and  brilliant  color  in  the  hol¬ 
lowed  architraves  over  the  doors — these 
are  the  first  things  that  strike  you  as  you 
look  at  St.  Mark’s  from  the  outside,  and 
strive  to  piece  together  into  one  clear 
whole  all  these  separate  circumstances  of 
beauty. 

Within,  you  come  to  the  same  bewil¬ 
dering  profusion  of  loveliness.  The 
pavement  of  mosaic,  now  broken  and 
irregular,  was  once  matchless  for  its  rich 
designs  and  perfect  w’orkmanship  ;  the 
high  arched  roof  is  ablaze  with  gold  and 
color,  and  the  ornamentation  about  the 
windows  and  elsewhere  is  of  exquisite 
designs  and  finish,  though  to  be  clearly 
seen  only  through  a  glass  of  some  little 
pow’er.  Every  window  indeed  is  a  study 
that  would  repay  days  and  days  of  care¬ 
ful  noting  and  reverent  copying.  Costly 
marbles  meet  you  everywhere ;  each 
column  has  its  history,  its  tradition,  its 
own  beauty  ;  gold  and  silver  work,  sharp 
and  careful  as  the  ornaments  of  w-omen, 
make  you  wonder  at  the  enthusiastic 
thoroughness  of  an  age  when  ‘  scamp¬ 
ing  ’  was  unknown  ;  the  bronze  figures 
set  round  the  high  altar — the  verde  an¬ 
tique  baldachino — and  the  ‘  pala  d’oro,’ 
that  magnificent  bit  of  goldsmith’s  work, 
shown  now  only  on  festas,  attract  you 
here  ;  twisted  translucent  alabaster  col¬ 
umns,  hidden  away  in  the  dark  behind 
the  high  altar,  call  you  there  ;  now  you 
look  at  the  double  cross  of  silver  and 
the  worked  silver  lamps  which  hang  from 
the  high  roof  ;  and  then  you  find  in  the 
Treasury  a  store  of  artistic  wealth,  one 
piece  alone  from  which  would  be  a  for¬ 
tune.  For  who  would  not  hold  himself 
rich  beyond  words  with  those  candelabra 
by  Cellini  ?  with  a  diptych  from  St. 
Sophia  ?  w’ith  one  of  those  chalices  of 
crystal,  of  agate,  of  wrought  gold  ?  with 
that  cross  of  crystal,  or  that  of  gold,  set 
with  precious  stones  and  holding  still 
mbre  precious  relics  ?  with  the  sword  of 
the  Doge  Morosini,  or  the  crosier  of  a 
bishop  ?  with  anything  whatsoever  out 
of  this  storehouse  of  glorious  idea  and 
noble  endeavor — impossible  to  describe 
and  impossible  to  laud  overmuch  ? 

Christian  as  St.  Mark’s  is,  and  though  • 
Christianity  would  seem  to  be  ever  the 
same,  it  belongs  to  a  period  of  thought 
and  faith  altogether  different  from  that 
of  to-day.  The  grave,  grand,  almost 
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stern  Mother  of  God  is  herself  a  god¬ 
dess,  and  in  no  wise  the  same  conception 
as  that  posturising,  simpering  French 
milliner  who  shows  a  burning  heart  be¬ 
neath  a  blue  mantle — and  takes  care  to 
hold  her  hands  in  a  becoming  attitude 
while  she  does  so — such  as  we  see  in  the 
cheap  colored  prints  hung  up  to  encour¬ 
age  the  faithful  at  all  the  Mary  altars. 
The  saints  and  apostles  are  long-visaged, 
melancholy  men  to  whom  the  sorrows 
of  life  are  more  patent  than  even  its 
mysteries  ;  Christ  is  less  beautiful  than 
he  was  made  of  later  date,  but  more 
real,  api>ealing  less  to  one’s  compassion 
as  a  suffering  man  and  more  to  one’s 
awe  as  a  sacrificed  God — all  the  repre¬ 
sentations  breathe  another  spirit  than 
that  which  informed  the  Christian  world 
some  three  or  four  centuries  after — and 
are  infinitely  more  severe  and  less  senti¬ 
mental  than  our  modern  acceptances. 
The  whole  thing  seems  to  have  come 
from  a  people  who  lived  in  these  ideas 
as  part  of  their  daily  going  and  coming, 
and  did  not  relegate  them  to  Sunday 
worship  as  themes  belonging  to  stated 
periods  and  not  integral  to  the  life  itself. 
The  same  grave  intensity  is  to  be  seen 
in  the  old  church  of  Torcello — a  gravi¬ 
ty,  an  intensity,  carried  out  to  grimness 
and  oppressiveness ;  suggesting  some¬ 
how  human  sacrifice  and  suffering  as 
the  normal  rule  of  life,  and  that  wise 
men  should  give  themselves  up  to  the 
worship  of  sorrow  and  the  recognition 
of  pain  as  the  lord  of  all  living  things. 

You  cannot  stay  too  long  in  St. 
Mark’s.  Fascinating  as  it  is,  it  is  also 
overpowering  ;  and  the  bright  sunshine 
calls  you  out  into  the  Piazza,  where  the 
glossy  pigeons  flock  under  your  feet,  eat 
out  of  your  hand,  perch  on  your  shoul¬ 
ders,  fight  for  a  place  on  your  arms,  if 
you  will  buy  a  pennyworth  of  seed  to 
scatter  among  them.  It  is  part  of  the 
pleasantness  of  Venetian  life  to  feed  the 
pigeons  in  the  Piazza  ;  and  an  experi¬ 
ence  worth  recording  when  the  swish 
of  their  wings  comes  cleaving  through 
the  stillness,  and  the  air  is  darkened  by 
the  multitudes  that  fly  down  from  every 
point  and  corner,  from  every  balcony 
and  wall-band,  roof  and  window,  sill 
and  shutter — wherever  indeed  their  little 
pink  feet  can  find  a  resting-place. 

After  St.  Mark’s,  the  great  attrac¬ 
tions  are,  of  course,  the  buildings — es¬ 


pecially  the  Doge’s  Palace,  of  which 
presently,  and  the  palaces  on  the  Grand 
Canal — some  of  them  as  glorious  in  their 
own  way  as  that  wonderful  Byzantine 
Basilica  which  holds  the  body  of  St. 
Mark  and  some  of  the  finest  architectu¬ 
ral  details  in  the  world.  You  take  a 
gondola — with  gay  striped  awning,  if  the 
day  is  warm  and  sunny — with  the  black 
hearse-like  house,  the  ‘  felze,’  if  it  is 
wet  and  cold — and  with  nothing  at  all, 
but  open  to  sky  and  air,  if  it  is  soft  and 
grey.  These  gondolas  are  the  perfec¬ 
tion  of  locomotion,  as  they  glide  almost 
without  movement  along  the  silent,  still, 
and  tranquil  waters.  You  hear  only  the 
soft  dip  of  the  oars  or  the  sharper  splash 
which  means  steering  and  turning,  as 
the  boat  shoots  forward.  It  is  a  crea¬ 
ture  as  sensitive  as  a  well-trained  horse, 
and  apparently  as  instinct  with  life.  A 
touch,  and  it  stops  ;  a  twist  of  the  wrist, 
and  it  swerves  aside,  just  in  time  to  es¬ 
cape  the  sharp  prow  of  a  sister  boat 
shooting  from  one  narrow  canal  to  an¬ 
other  ;  the  little  dolphins  and  sea¬ 
horses,  reined  in  by  the  small  hand  at 
the  side,  are  the  creature’s  spirit — its 
soul  ;  and  the  high,  sharp  iron  prow,  in 
form  like  a  halberd,  is  as  its  sense  of 
sight  and  touch — the  feeler  that  dis¬ 
cerns,  protects,  and  assaults,  all  in  one. 

Down  the  Grand  Canal  what  a  world 
of  beauty  greets  you  !  On  each  side 
rise  palaces  of  the  grandest  architectural 
perfection  ;  but  among  them  all,  the 
Casa  d’Oro  stands  supreme.  How  your 
ears  drink  in  the  old,  well-known  names  ! 
Here  is  the  palace  of  the  Contarini  ; 
there  that  of  the  Foscari,  which,  with 
that  of  the  Balbi,  command  the  two 
lengths  of  the  canal  situated  as  they  are 
at  the  elbow  ;  here  the  Pisani  family 
hung  out  cloth  of  gold  when  the  festa  of 
the  Foundation  of  the  City  called  all 
loyal  citizens  to  rejoice  ;  and  there,  in 
that  small  modest  house,  the  great  Doge 
Enrico  Dandolo  lived — he  who  took 
Constantinople  in  1 204 — and  got  for  his 
country  half  the  city  itself,  and  the  Adri¬ 
atic  littoral.  Here  comes  the  wide 
span  of  the  bridge  of  the  Rialto,  bearing 
its  shops  crowded  with  barbaric  jewelry 
and  luscious  fruit,  and  in  the  covered 
ways  of  which  the  merchants  met  and 
congregated  ;  there  is  the  splendid  dwell¬ 
ing-place  of  Queen  Caterina  Comaro, 
whom  the  republic  treated  with  the  re- 
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spect  and  tenderness  due  to  a  devoted 
daughter  after  she  had  ceded  her  king¬ 
dom  of  Cyprus  to  her  native  city  ;  here 
is  the  grey  cipolino-faced  Fondiaco  dei 
Turchi,  restored  as  in  the  olden  times, 
and  destined  to  be  the  Museo  del  Cor- 
rer,  at  present  located  in  a  tumble-down 
old  barrack  unworthy  of  a  fifth-rate  pro¬ 
vincial  town,  not  to  speak  of  a  city 
which  was  once  an  empire.  Here  is 
the  palazzo  of  the  Falieri,  where  Mari¬ 
no  Falieri  lived — he  whose  conspiracy 
against  the  nobles  brought  his  own  ruin 
and  created  a  festa  ;  and  if  you  like  to 
believe  your  smiling,  soft-tongued  gon- 
doliere,  there  stands  the  house  where 
Othello  lived  and  Desdemona  died 
while  one,  perhaps  more  topographically 
impudent  than  the  rest,  and  b^ter  up 
in  what  pleases  ‘  gli  Inglesi,’  will  p>oint 
out  to  you  Cassio’s  dwelling,  and,  if 
you  are  not  too  quick  for  him,  lago's. 
It  is  historically  truer  that  in  the  centre 
of  those  three  palaces,  the  Palazzo  Mo- 
cenigo.  Lord  Byron  lived  and  wrote, 
loved  and  suffered.  Poor  waceful  sylph¬ 
like  Taglioni  has  given  her  name  to 
what  was  once  the  Palazzo  Comer  Spi- 
nelli,  which  she  made  warm  with  wel¬ 
come  and  gay  with  dance  and  song  in 
the  days  of  her  prosperity  ;  and  here 
comes  the  house  where  Luigi  Manin, 
the  last  Doge,  lived — he  who  abdicated 
in  1797,  when  the  French  came  too 
near,  after  having  voted  for  that  ‘  un¬ 
arm^  neutrality  ’  which  handed  the 
hitherto  unconquered  city  over  to  the 
Austrians  by  the  treaty  of  Campo  For- 
mio.  We  look  at  that  house  with  dumb 
wonder  and  regret,  and  are  glad  that 
the  name  of  the  last  great  Duke  was  re¬ 
deemed — at  least  by  name,  though  not 
by  blood — when  Daniele  Manin  took  the 
lax  reins  in  his  strong  patriot  hands,  and 
broke  off  the  foreign  yoke,  if  not  at 
that  moment  completely,  yet  effectually 
for  the  future.  For  dl  that,  we  need 
not  admire  the  ugly  statue,  with  the 
stuffed  bronze  pincushion  at  the  base  of 
the  column  which  does  duty  for  the  typ¬ 
ical  Lion  of  St.  Mark’s,  raised  to  the 
great  patriot’s  memory.  Here  is  the 
palace  where  the  Due  de  Bordeaux 
lived  ;  and  there,  that  odd  halved  house 
which  the  brothers  Frangini  once  owned 
and  quarrelled  over.  They  were  joint 
inheritors,  and  could  not  agree  as  to  the 
disposition  of  their  proi)erty  ;  so  one 


took  away  a  clean  half  of  the  palace — 
leaving  even  half  a  column  as  the  finish 
of  the  facade — and  carted  off  every 
stone  to  Hungary,  where  he  set  up  his 
morose  stone  tent,  and  probably  re¬ 
joiced  at  the  will  and  wisdom  which  had 
spoiled  a  house  for  one  that  two  might 
be  ill  served. 

Among  all  these  palaces  you  come 
upon  bits  of  the  grandest  architecture 
that  it  is  possible  to  conceive — arches, 
windows,  doors,  loggies,  balconies,  each 
one  of  which  is  a  poem  written  in  stone 
and  marble,  not  in  words,  and  the 
beauty  of  which  you  are  never  tired  of 
admiring.  Go  as  often  as  you  will,  up 
and  down  this  Grand  Canal,  you  come 
always  on  something  fresh,  while  the 
eagerness  with  which  you  turn  to  the 
loveliness  already  made  known  to  you 
never  abates.  Whether  it  is  the  solidity 
of  that  magnificent  pile  which  cost  as 
much  below  the  water  as  above,  or  the 
exquisite  ogives  and  ornaments  of  the 
Casa  d’Oro,  there  is  ever  a  new  sensa¬ 
tion  to  be  had,  or  a  repetition  of  the  old 
so  vivid  as  to  be  equal  to  new.  But  with 
it  all  is  a  certain  sadness  in  knowing  that 
these  splendid  palaces  are  now  put  to  base 
uses — some  turned  into  hotels,  some  into 
flats  and  sets  of  apartments  ;  here  a 
‘  dogana,  ’  there  a  ‘  dazio,  ’  here  a  ‘  Monte 
di  pietA  ;  ’  there  a  school  or  a  museum, 
a  shop  or  a  manufactory. 

It  is  not  only  on  the  Grand  Canal  that 
you  may  look  your  longest  and  your 
most  loving.  In  the  narrow  winding 
side  ways  of  stone  or  water — so  narrow 
that  one  person  can  scarcely  pass  an¬ 
other,  “and  two  gondolas  just  scrape 
through  without  collision — in  these  dark 
side  ways  you  come  on  most  beautiful 
buildings ;  also  in  the  wide  deserted 
campi — the  only  piazza  is  .that  of  St. 
Mark’s,  all  the  other  squares  are  campi 
— there  are  churches  and  houses  of  sur¬ 
passing  beauty.  But  it  seems  almost  a 
waste  of  good  things  to  suddenly  light 
on  a  loggia,  a  window,  a  balcony,  a 
door,  surrounded  by  quaint  ornamenta¬ 
tions,  banded  arches,  and  all  the  wealth 
of  invention  which  can  be  hewn  out  in 
stone,  set  so  high  up,  and  in  such  nar¬ 
row  passages,  that  you  cannot  see 
them  fairly  save  by  craning  your  neck 
at  the  risk  of  dislocation.  In  the  centre 
of  that  delicately  wrought  arch  grins  a 
demon,  or  sits  more  calmly  a  beast,  or 
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beams  down  on  you  in  blessing  an  angel 
or  a  saint ;  but  no  one  can  see  it  save 
those  who  live  in  the  house  immediately 
opposite,  and  they  can  almost  pat  its 
head.  Few  hunt  out  these  odd  bits  of 
beauty  ;  but  how  great  they  are  when 
found  !  They  add  to  the  feeling  of  en¬ 
chantment,  of  glamour,  that  steals  over 
you  as  you  float  down  these  dark  de¬ 
serted  water-ways — ways  wherein  you 
need  no  great  stretch  of  imagination  to 
picture  any  crime,  any  romance,  possi¬ 
ble  to  man.  Not  a  human  being  is  in 
sight ;  not  a  sound  breaks  the  stillness 
save  the  plash  of  your  own  oars  or  the 
sharp  cry  of  the  gondolier — ‘  prem^  ’ 
(to  the  right),  ‘  stall  ’  (to  the  left),  or 
‘  gia  ^  ’  (a  gondola  comes),  as  he  crosses 
or  enters  other  canals  than  his  own. 
And,  accustomed  as  we  are  to  believe 
that  we  are  all  kept  in  order  only  by  the 
police,  it  seems  strange  to  us  that  there 
should  be  both  security  and  order  here, 
where  a  Guardia  is  never  seen  on  the 
water,  and  rarely  in  the  streets,  save  at 
fixed  points  like  the  Piazza. 

These  gondoliers,  by-the-by,  are  them¬ 
selves  worth  studying,  so  graceful,  lithe, 
and  adept  are  they,  standing  on  the 
poop  at  the  stem  and  rowing  forward 
with  that  sharp  easy  movement  which 
has  to  be  acquired  in  early  youth  if  at  all. 

The  churches  are  grand.  San  Geor- 
gio,  lonely  and  deserted,  standing  on  its 
own  little  island  and  looking  in  the 
evening  light  as  if  hewn  out  of  pearl  or 
opal,  is  one  of  the  evidences  of  how 
different  is  the  present  from  the  past. 
Once  one  of  the  most  thronged,  the 
most  favorite  churches  in  Venice,  it  is 
now  absolutely  deserted,  and  the  poor 
old  patient  monk  who  took  us  round 
told  us  that  even  on  a  festa  only  one 
woman  and  two  or  three  boys  came  to 
attend  the  service  which  in  olden  times 
counted  senators  and  patricians,  gallant 
men  and  lovely  ladies,  as  part  of  the 
ordinary  congregation.  What  must  it 
have  been  when  it  held  its  own  particu¬ 
lar  festa  on  the  anniversary  of  the  Trans¬ 
lation  of  the  Body  of  Saint  Stephen  from 
Constantinople,  and  the  Doge  went  in 
person  to  the  church  on  the  island  called 
then  *  dei  Cipressi  ’  (of  the  cypresses), 
and  afterwards  San  Georgio  !  Now  the 
sleepy  water  laps  the  old  stone  steps  un¬ 
disturbed  by  hurrying  barques  bearing 
reverent  worshippers.  The  wealth  of 


the  monastery  and  the  numbers  of  the 
monks  have  declined  with  the  changes 
that  have  come  into  the  times  ;  and  only 
four  poor  old  souls  sigh  in  humility  and 
deadly  dulness,  where  formerly  the  high- 
feeding,  pleasure-loving,  worldly  Bene¬ 
dictines  revelled,  laughed  and  plotted, 
and  prepared  for  their  Order  the  decay 
which  has  fallen  on  them  like  the  mil¬ 
dew  which  comes  on  fruit  ripe  to  rot¬ 
tenness. 

Sta.  Maria  della  Salute,  with  its  grand 
facade,  and  cupola  like  a  giant  bubble 
against  the  westering  sun,  stands  in  mem¬ 
ory  of  the  plague  which  stopped  the 
public  rejoicing  for  the  happy  peace 
made  with  the  Austrians  in  1630,  when 
the  Queen  of  the  Adriatic  recovered  all 
that  she  had  lost  during  the  war.  In 
thanksgiving  for  the  cessation  of  the 
plague,  this  church  to  La  Madonna  della 
Salute  was  built,  and  held  its  own  festa 
for  ever  after.  Every  kind  of  thing  can 
be  found  in  these  churches.  Pictures 
like  the  beautiful  Sta.  Barbara  by  Palma 
Vecchio  and  the  Madonna  and  Child  by 
Sasso  Ferrata  in  Sta.  Maria  in  Formosa  : 
puerilities  like  the  marble  carpet  by  the 
high  altar,  neatly  folded  at  the  comers, 
and  the  changes  wrought  in  the  pattern 
by  the  fold  accurately  preserved,  the 
pulpit  drapery,  tapestried  walls  and 
pillars,  all  still  in  marble  inlaid,  of  I. 
Gesuiti ;  the  marble  door  half  open  as  a 
pleasant  trap  for  the  unwary,  and  the 
marble  cushions  and  pew-hangings  of 
Gli  Scalzi ;  the  stained  glass  windows, 
like  so  much  jewel-work,  and  the  splen¬ 
did  proportions  of  San  Giovanni  e  Paolo 
(Zannipolo  in  the  soft  Venetian  tongue), 
and  the  carved  wood  and  bronze  relievi 
of  the  burnt  chapel  of  San  Rosario — but 
alas  !  Titian’s  Martyrdom  of  St.  Peter 
gone  for  ever  ! — ^tombs’of  false  taste  like 
those  of  Canova  and  Titian  in  the  church 
of  the  Frari — you  have  everything  ;  and 
find  that  these  churches  are  in  a  certain 
sense  cosmopolitan,  giving  food  for 
every  kind  of  taste,  both  bad  and  good 
together.  But  in  almost  all  of  them 
may  be  remarked  these  two  facts — that 
the  arches  are  not  true,  and  the  whole 
structure  is  out  of  the  perpendicular. 
This  is  specially  remarkable  in  Sta. 
Maria  della  Salute,  where  the  cupola 
and  the  campanile  diverge  considerably, 
the  lines  which  should  be  parallel  form¬ 
ing  an  acute  angle  at  the  base. 
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And  in  allrof  them  modern  Italian  re¬ 
ligion  shows  'its  tasteless  barbarisms, 
and  does  its  best  to  ruin  the  beauty  of 
what  has  been  bequeathed  to  it  by  the 
horrible  ugliness  of  what  it  creates. 
The  finest  works  of  the  best  painters  are 
smoked  black  by  the  candles  set  iull 
against  them  ;  a  Titian  of  priceless  v4ue 
to  the  right  is  contrasted  with  a  modern 
gaudy  daub  to  the  left,  or  by  a  cheap 
print  of  violent  colors  set  into  a  common 
frame,  and  flanked  by  the  dirty  crumpled 
dusty  artificial  flowers  of  the  ‘  almond  ’ 
shaped  bouquet — flowers  more  tawdry 
and  battered  than  so  many  theatrical 
properties.  In  a  glass  case,  protected 
as  something  specially  valuable,  is  a  hid¬ 
eous  wooden  doll  decked  in  tinsel  and 
satin,  with  another  smaller  doll  in  its 
arms,  also  decked  in  tinsel  and  satin. 
Bad  artificial  flowers  surround  these 
monstrosities  of  taste  ;  lamps  bum  before 
them,  and  devout  worshippers  kneel  in 
pious  adoration  ;  ‘  ex  votos  ’  are  hung 
up  to  perpetuate  the  grateful  memory 
of  miracles  wrought  by  the  intervention 
of  the  great  G(^dess  of  Catholicism, 
and  perhaps  a  dreadful  bleeding  Christ 
completes  the  collection.  In  the  grandest 
masterpieces  of  architectural  poetry,  in 
the  noblest  realisation  of  the  finest  vis¬ 
ions,  we  come  across  these  hideous  mani¬ 
festations  fit  only  for  the  worship  of  Jug- 
gemauth  or  the  South  Sea  Island  gods — 
things  without  one  quality  to  recommend 
them,  being  too  hideous  in  taste  to  bear 
discussion,  too  mean  in  feeling  to  be 
dignified  by  the  name  of  religious  deco¬ 
ration,  and  too  superstitious  in  object 
to  take  rank  as  wholesome  sentiment, 
even  if  the  frightful  expression  might  be 
pardoned. 

In  the  Palace  of  the  Doges  is  none  of 
this  mongrel  work — this  tawdry  debase¬ 
ment  of  taste.  What  remains  here  is 
grand  and  grave  ;  and  if  incomplete, 
naturally,  in  the  minor  details  of  furni¬ 
ture-finish,  is  as  perfect  in  the  greater 
circumstances  as  it  was  when  the  Great 
Council  sat  and  deliberated  on  the  pub¬ 
lic  policy  of  the  State, — ^when  the  Coun¬ 
cil  of  Ten  sifted  those  deliberations 
yet  more  narrowly, — and  the  selected 
Three  gave  the  last  word  and  modified 
or  confirmed  what  had  gone  before. 
The  place  is  no  dead  tomb  of  the  past. 
It  is  alive  still  with  historical  facts, 
which  a  little  imagination  can  restore  as 


in  the  past.  Standing  on  that  grand 
staircase.  La  Scala  dei  -Giganti,  on  the 
top  step  of  which  the  Doge  was  crowned, 
you  look  round  on  the  galleries  ;  there 
where  his  family  sat  in  exulting  pride, 
and  there  where  the  scarlet-rob^  sena¬ 
tors  gathered,  some  disappointed  in 
their  own  ambition,  and  some  think¬ 
ing  how  they  could  best  utilise  the  new 
man  for  their  private  advancement  ; 
with  'the  shouting  multitude  thronging 
the  court  below,  where  the  huge  bronze 
cisterns,  wrought  within  and  without, 
are  now  the  meeting-place  of  a  few 
laughing  gossips  filling  their  brass  pots 
merrily.  Banners,  and  music,  and  the 
fair  faces  of  noble  women,  and  the 
stately  bearing  of  the  proudest  patricians 
whom  the  world  has  ever  seen,  with  the 
quaintly-dressed  crowd  below  ;  you  see 
them  adl  as  Carpaccio  and  Bonifazio, 
Veronese  and  Tintoret,  have  left  them, 
while  you  stand  on  the  now  deserted 
Staircase  of  the  Giants,  and  re-create 
the  past  as  you  repeople  the  present. 
Then  the  pageant  fades,  and  you  see 
only  the  silent  court  where  the  pigeons 
bask  in  the  sun,  the  blue  sky  overhead, 
and  the  glory  of  man’s  work  standing 
out  sharp  and  clear  in  the  unclouded 
light.  And  then  you  go  up  the  ‘  Scala 
d’Oro,’  which  only  those  illustrious  Ve¬ 
netians  whose  names  were  w’ritten  in  the 
Golden  Book  had  the  right  to  tread  ; 
and  so  to  that  grand  Hall  of  the  Great 
Council  where  the  Three  Hundred  dis¬ 
cussed  and  determined  the  destinies  of 
nations. 

It  is  another  race  of  men,  grander  and 
more  heroic  than  anything  existing  now, 
whose  deeds  are  recorded  in  those  mag¬ 
nificent  pictures  wherein  Tintoret  and 
Veronese  put  their  best  genius.  Your 
breath  comes  fast  as  you  look  at  them 
and  realise  those  great  historical  events 
whereby  the  destinies  of  the  world  were 
changed,  and  which  perhaps  have  faded 
away  into  mere  names  in  your  mind. 
All  round  the  wall  runs  a  frieze  of 
Doges  ;  the  most  significant  that  black 
tablet  which  stands  where  Marino  Falieri 
should  have  come,  and  which  bears  in 
gold  letters  the  terrible  legend  :  ‘Hie 
est  locus  Marini  Falethri,  decapitati  pro 
criminibus.’  ’Sic  transit  gloria  !  From 
the  Doge’s  palace,  with  all  its  pomp  and 
glory  of  circumstance,  its  prestige  and 
power,  you  go  to  the  gloomy  prisons 
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connected  with  it  by  that  mournful 
Bridge  of  Sighs  which  so  many  sorrowful 
feet  have  trodden,  so  many  joyous  lives 
have  crossed  to  be  quenched  in  blood 
and  darkness  for  ever.  Ruskin  denies 
that  any  one  ever  trod  the  Bridge  of 
Sighs  whose  fate  deserves  compassion  ; 
but  unless  it  can  be  proved  that  humani¬ 
ty  is  nothing,  and  only  renown  descrv’es 
one’s  sympathy,  we  must  still  pity  the 
misfortunes  of  those  poor  victims  of 
State  necessity  and  class  oppression  who 
left  the  sunlight  for  those  cruel,  dark, 
inhuman  cells,  whence  they  were  taken 
only  to  the  place  of  execution  in  the 
passage  beyond — a  light  on  the  bridge 
the  sole  sign  to  the  world  outside  that  a 
human  life  had  ceased  to  exist,  and  that 
the  blood  of  another  victim  was  min¬ 
gling  with  the  waters  of  the  canal  below. 
Grand  as  the  life  was  then,  we  may  be 
glad  that  we  have  come  into  another 
state  of  things — a  state  wherein  humani¬ 
ty  ranks  before  art,  and  equal  justice 
before  the  maintenance  of  privilege — a 
state  which  allows  of  free  thought  and 
free  expression,  and  where  crime  has 
the  fair  hearing  and  folly  the  patient  dis¬ 
cussion  which  was  then  denied  to  patri¬ 
otism  and  the  desire  to  help  those  who 
were  oppressed. 

We  get  odd  glimpses  of  the  life  of 
those  proud  luxurious  patricians  from 
certain  small  circumstances  in  the  pic¬ 
tures.  Take  that  one  by  Bonifazio  in 
the  Academia,  of  Dives  and  Lazarus, 
where  the  strong  masterful  ‘rich  man,’ 
holding  one  fair  woman’s  hand,  turns 
with  loving  eyes  to  another — where  the 
minstrels  kneel  as  they  sing  and  play 
before  the  portly  lord,  and  in  their  turn 
degrade  the  humanity  that  is  below 
themselves  by  making  the  little  negro 
boy  attending  them  their  living  music- 
stand.  The  sweet  thoughtful  face  of 
the  Venetian  lady  listening  to  the  music 
is  an  evidence  of  the  moral  and  intel¬ 
lectual  worth  of  the  women  of  the  day  in 
which  she  lived — women  who  were  con¬ 
tent  to  be  women  and  not  bad  copies  of 
men,  and  who  thought  the  glorification 
of  their  womanhood,  by  the  perfectness 
to  which  they  could  bring  all  that  was 
sweet  and  gracious  and  feminine,  a  bet¬ 
ter  thing  than  its  degradation  in  striving 
to  be  what  Nature  has  denied  them  the 
p)ower  of  being,  while  dishonoring  all 
that  she  has  laid  on  them  to  do. 

New  Seeixs.— Vou  XXIX.,  No.  2 


The  Academia  is  an  inexhaustible 
subject ;  from  the  great  picture  of  the 
Presentation  of  the  Virgin  by  Titian,  to 
the  quaint  representations  of  Carpaccio 
— of  whom  our  own  Marks  is  the  mod¬ 
em  impersonation  —  from  Veronese’s 
masterly  ‘  Jesus  in  the  House  of  Levi  ’ 
to  the  pure  color  and  odd  drawing  of 
the  old  school  framed  in  those  gor¬ 
geous  diptychs  and  triptychs,  like  gothic 
windows.  The  pretty  little  girlish  Vir¬ 
gin  tripping  up  the  steps,  holding  back 
her  blue  frock  with  her  hand,  is  one  of 
the  sweetest  bits  ever  put  on  canvas  ;  as 
is  the  grand  old  woman  with  her  basket 
of  eggs  in  the  foreground,  one  of  the 
strongest,  and  the  fair  lady  looking  out 
of  the  window  above,  one  of  the  most 
seductive.  In  Veronese’s,  too,  how 
fine  are  those  queer,  dark,  half  animal 
faces  of  the  jongleurs — one  crouching  in 
the  comer  with  his  hawk,  and  one  stand¬ 
ing  erect  with  more  assurance  !  And 
the  burly,  bluff,  big  man,  like  an  old 
Roman  emperor  living  on  the  canvas  ;  the 
servants  drinking  the  wine  on  the  stairs  ; 
the  people  coming  and  passing  and 
mingling  with  the  guests  ;  how  every 
circumstance  is  full  of  life  and  valuable 
suggestiveness  !  as  are  also  all  of  Gen¬ 
tile  Bellini,  which  we  may  take  as  accu¬ 
rate  representations  of  costume  and  con¬ 
dition,  like  Carpaccio. 

But  these  things  have  been  written  of 
by  abler  p>ens  than  mine  ;  and  how  fresh 
soever  they  may  be  to  me,  they  are  prob¬ 
ably  stale  to  half  of  my  readers.  They  are 
not  mobile,  capable  of  many  interpreta¬ 
tions,  and  to  be  set  in  varied  lights,  as 
are  the  changing  scenes  of  the  streets  ; 
and,  after  all,  the  life  of  a  place  like 
Venice  is  as  interesting  as  its  art,  and 
the  present  is  as  valuable  as  the  past. 

In  the  narrow  streets  you  meet  women 
as  beautiful  as  any  of  those  whose  eyes 
smile  down  on  you  from  the  walls  of  the 
Academia.  They  have  still  the  golden- 
red  Venetian  hair,  which  the  painters  of 
old  delighted  in  so  much,  as  did  the 
women  themselves  ;  and  when  the  sun 
shines  on  the  multitudinous  plaits  which 
they  sometimes  wind  round  and  round, 
it  ^ves  a  color  of  more  supreme  and 
living  beauty  than  words  can  describe  or 
pigments  portray.  Sometimes  the  wo¬ 
men  set  an  aureole  of  silver  pins  about 
their  heads  ;  and  sometimes  they  take 
out  all  beauty  and  color  by  the  abominar 
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ble  powder  which  makes  decent  citizen- 
esses  look  like  so  many  Mesdames  Pas 
Grandechoses,  and  Madame  Pas  Grande- 
chose  herself  more  revolting  than  need 
be.  As  they  come  clattering  along  the 
stone  pavements,  dragging  their  heel¬ 
less  slippers  at  every  step,  you  are  al¬ 
most  sure  to  have  some  harmonies  of 
color  that  no  one  but  themselves  could 
combine.  They  are  fond  of  saffron- 
colored  gowns,  and  of  reds  and  blues 
and  greens  which  the  sea  air  fades  into 
mellow  changeful  tints  ;  they  wear  old- 
fashioned  three-cornered  shawls  of  fine 
patterns  and  bold  colors — though  the 
Austrian  flowered  shawl,  which  once 
made  the  delight  of  artists,  is  now  very 
rarely  seen — and  their  whole  app>earance 
is  picturesque  and  delightful.  Also  they 
are  far  away  the  most  beautiful  women 
that  I  have  seen  in  Italy,  save  the  Ca- 
prese  and  the  Ischians,  and  those  about 
the  Gulfs  of  Naples  and  Salerno. 

The  men,  too,  are  fine  and  lissome  ; 
and  the  children  look  out  with  their 
large  eyes  from  under  their  curly  tan¬ 
gled  locks,  like  so  many  cherubs  fitted 
with  half-naked  little  bodies,  or  amorini 
put  into  dirty  jackets — and  singularly 
apt  at  thieving.  Groups  on  groups  of 
big-eyed  beauty  and  unconscious  grace 
are  to  be  seen  gathered  round  the  cis¬ 
terns  in  the  campi — open  thrice  a  day 
for  all  to  draw  water  who  will.  The 
women  carry  their  two  brass  pots  slung 
over  their  shoulders,  like  an  Arab  sha- 
dowof  ;  and  the  walk  of  these  bare-footed 
creatures  is  superb,  like  the  walk  of 
those  silent,  swift,  and  stealthy  Neapoli¬ 
tan  contadine,  who  are  at  your  back 
whispering  in  your  ear,  ‘  Datemmi  un 
soldo — per  caritk,’  before  you  know  of 
their  existence.  Here  in  Venice  too 
beggars  ply  their  trade  when  the  Guardie 
are  not  looking  ;  and  the  old  men  and 
boys  who  hook  your  gondola  to  the 
steps  are  only  beggars  in  the  disguise  of 
usefulness.  In  the  Piazza  they  are 
thieves  as  well  as  beggars  ;  and  should 
^you  lay  anything  belonging  to  you  out 
of  your  hand,  and  for  a  moment  forget 
to  watch  it,  you  will  And  that  it  has  van¬ 
ished  into  space  when  you  look  for  it 
again,  and  that  some  one  has  made 
himself  richer  by  your  loss.  If  you  go 
in  the  evening  to  eat  ices  at  Florian's, 
watching  Young  Italy  in  his  amusement 
and  listening  to  the  band  in  the  midst. 


take  care  of  the  spoons.  Beautiful  soft- 
voiced  ragged  little  thieves  abound. 
They  come  creeping  up  to  you  with 
their  bright  eyes  and  winsome  faces, 
made  up  into  so  much  fictitious  woe  ; 
pointing  to  their  red  ripe  mouths  to  tell 
you  that  they  are  hungry  ;  offering  you 
matches  for  sale,  or  asking  you  for  the 
end  of  your  ices,  your  coffee,  your  cigar, 
your  bibite,  your  cake.  Give  them  what 
you  will,  but  be  wary  and  watchful. 
Hold  on  to  the  spoons  while  you  do  so  ; 
and  take  care  of  your  pockets,  your  um¬ 
brella,  your  handkerchief — anything,  in 
short,  which  they  can  thieve.  For  what 
they  can  steal  they  will. 

You  see  pretty  pictures  at  times  in  the 
street,  as  that  which  we  once  came 
across.  In  the  angle  of  a  narrow  way 
was  a  niche  with  a  Madonna  presiding 
over  the  passers-by.  Fresh  flowers  were 
on  the  shrine  ;  and  just  underneath  three 
women  had  planted  their  chairs,  and 
were  sitting  there  working  as  if  in  a  pri¬ 
vate  little  room  of  their  own.  It  was 
quaint  and  pretty  ;  but  then  one  is  al¬ 
ways  falling  on  quaint  and  pretty  little 
scenes  which  carry  one  out  of  one’s  own 
more  enclosed  western  life.  As  when 
one  sits  out  of  doors  on  the  broad  pave¬ 
ment  before  the  hotel,  and  watches  the 
stream  of  human  life  flowing  backwards 
and  forwards,  as  the  laborers  and  sail¬ 
ors  go  home  to  their  poor  rooms  by  the 
Giardino,  and  the  women  and  children 
come  out  for  a  little  fresh  air  after 
nightfall. 

But  the  most  beautiful  things  of  all 
are  to  be  seen  on  the  sea,  or  rather  the 
canals  and  lagoons.  For  the  sea  prof^r, 
you  must  go  to  the  Lido.  Great  paint¬ 
ed  saffron  and  crimson  sails  come  out 
from  the  distance,  looking  in  the  sun¬ 
light  like  the  wings  of  some  gigantic 
tropical  bird  ;  flowers  and  glittering  or¬ 
naments  hang  at  the  mast-head  or  mid¬ 
way,  just  where  the  second  slanting  mast 
crosses  ;  the  burning  sunset  turns  all  the 
sky  to '  opal,  all  the  churches  to  pearl, 
all  the  sea  to  gold  and  crimson  ;  every 
color  gains  an  intensity  and  purity  like 
to  nothing  ever  seen  in  northern  cli¬ 
mates.  The  distant  mountains  glow 
like  lines  of  lapis  lazuli  washed  with 
gold  ;  the  islands  are  bowers  of  greenery 
springing  from  the  bosom  of  the  purple 
waters,  where  you  may  fancy  are  hidden 
all  sweet  secrets  of  art  and  poetry  and 
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love.  The  moon  slowly  brightens,  and 
makes  her  path  of  silver  across  the  la¬ 
goons  ;  the  gondoliers  congregate  to¬ 
gether  and  sing  snatches  of  fervid  love 
songs,  or  those  of  plaintive  sorrow  or 
passionate  patriotism,  and  sometimes  the 
grave  sweet  sonnets  written  by  Tasso, 
and  adopted  as  the  heir-looms  of  the 
craft.  The  anchored  vessels  hang  out 
their  lights,  and  the  gondolas  shoot 
across  the  waters  like  fire-flies  in  the  dark¬ 
ness.  Everywhere  you  hear  music  and 
song,  and  the  plash  of  the  swift  oars, 
and  the  hum  of  human  voices  ;  every¬ 


where  you  see  the  glorious  outlines  of 
stately  buildings,  silvered  by  the  moon¬ 
light  into  the  work  of  magicians  who 
were  greater  than  men  ;  ever)rwhere  you 
drink  in  the  charm,  the  subtle  intoxica¬ 
tion,  the  glory  of  this  beloved  queen 
among  the  nations  ;  and  when  the  night 
has  fairly  come,  and  the  world  has  sunk 
to  rest,  you  lay  your  head  on  the  pillow 
with  a  smile — your  last  thought :  ‘  I  am 
in  Venice,  and  to-morrow  I  shall  see  hei 
beloved  beauty  again!  ’ — Belgravia  Mag^ 
aztne. 


LOST  LITERATURE. 


In  that  majestic  prose-poem  the  ‘  Hy- 
driotaphia,  ’  Sir  Thomas  Browne  has  ob¬ 
served  that  there  have  been  more 
remarkable  persons  forgotten  than  re¬ 
membered,  and  Byron,  in  his  ‘  Prophecy 
of  Dante,’  assures  us  that  the  best  poets 
have  never  penned  their  inspiration, 
that  they  “  would  not  lend  their  thoughts 
to  meaner  beings,”  but  chose  to  “  rejoin 
the  stars  unlaurell’d  upon  earth.”  How¬ 
ever  mortifying  such  reflections  must  be 
to  the  literary  epicure,  it  is  much  more 
mortifying  to  reflect  on  the  actual  losses 
literature  has  sustained  by  the  destruc¬ 
tion  of  works  of  which  it  was  once  in 
undoubted  possession.  There  is  after 
all  a  great  distinction  between  works  in 
esse  and  works  in  possey  between  what 
has  been  and  what  might  have  been. 
The  stream  of  oblivion  may  possibly 
have  rolled  its  waves  over  many  a  mute, 
inglorious  Milton,  though  we  are  on  the 
whole  inclined  to  believe  with  Carlyle 
that  the  man  who  can  speak  must  speak, 
and  that  no  potential  ‘  Paradise  Lost  ’ 
sleeps  amongst  the  honest  Hodges  of  our 
country  churchyards.  Positive  depriva¬ 
tion  is  a  very  different  matter,  and  when 
we  come  to  reckon  up  the  catalogue  of 
our  bond  fide  losses — the  successive  dis¬ 
appearances  of  works  which  we  know 
were  bodied  forth,  formulated,  and  com¬ 
plete,  we  are  justified  in  complaining. 
We  may  be  thankful  to  Time  for  what 
he  has  spared  us — we  are  righteously 
angry  with  his  children  for  what  they 
have  robbed  us  of.  We  prop)ose  to  re¬ 
view  some  of  those  vanished  treasures, 
and  if  we  have  often  to  complain  of 


the  accidents  of  capricious  fortune,  we 
shall  often  have  to  lament  the  suicidal 
mania  which  has  from  time  to  time  in¬ 
duced  authors  themselves  to  anticipate 
the  injustice  of  the  unstable  goddess. 
It  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  the  elder 
D’ Israeli  has  left  this  interesting  chapter 
of  literary  history  virtually  unwritten, 
for  anything  vaguer,  more  meagre,  and 
more  unsatisfactory  than  his  article  en¬ 
titled  ‘  Some  Notices  of  Lost  Works  ’  it 
would  be  difficult  to  match  even  among 
his  own  productions.  Into  the  losses  we 
have  sustained  in  the  disappearance  and 
destruction  of  the  Greek  and  Roman  lit¬ 
erature  it  is  scarcely  necessary  to  enter 
with  much  minuteness.  The  list  is  a 
long  one,  and  has  often  been  enumerat¬ 
ed.  It  may  be  sufficient  to  say  that  of 
the  two  thousand  dramas  of  which,  even 
in  the  time  of  Aristophanes,  Cumberland 
supposes  the  Greek  stage  to  have  been 
in  possession,  we  have  forty-two.  Of 
the  seventy  dramas  which  ./Eschylus  is 
said  to  have  composed,  we  have  seven  ; 
but  they  are  (with  the  exception  surely 
of  *  The  Suppliants  *)  his  masterpieces. 
Sophocles,  according  to  Suidas  and 
others,  was  the  author  of  one  hundred 
and  thirty  plays — this,  even  allowing  for 
the  Byzantine  Aristophanes’  deduction 
of  seventeen  on  the  score  of  spurious¬ 
ness,  we  stoutly  contend  is  a  fiction, 
and  are  prepared  to  demonstrate  that 
it  is  not  in  the  nature  of  things  that 
Sophocles  or  any  other  mortal  could 
within  the  limits  of  a  single  lifetime  pro¬ 
duce  a  hundred  plays  evincing  the  high¬ 
ly  elaborated  artistic  character  of  those 
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we  have :  the  two  CEdipi  would  be 
enough  for  an  ordinary  life.  Whatever 
the  actual  number  may  have  been,  he 
was  probably  a  prolific  author  ;  we  have 
as  a  remnant  of  his  work — seven  trage¬ 
dies.  Of  Euripides’  seventy-five  or 
ninety-two  dramas  we  are  in  possession 
of  nineteen.  Where  we  have  suffered 
most  is  in  comedy  ;  scarce  a  line  of  old 
Epicharmus,  of  Phormis,  of  Crates,  of 
the  joyous,  rollicking  Cratinus,  of  the 
bitter  and  manly  Eupolis — the  Ben  Jon- 
son  of  the  Attic  stage — of  Antiphanes, 
of  Eubulus,  of  Alexis,  who  lived  to  the 
age  of  one  hundred  and  six,  and  wrote 
no  less  than  two  hundred  and  forty-five 
plays. 

But  the  severest  blow  which  has  be¬ 
fallen  not  the  drama  only,  but  the  whole 
body  of  fictitious  literature,  is  in  the  de¬ 
struction  of  the  comedies  of  Menander. 
Goethe  once  observed  that  he  would 
willingly  have  sacrificed  one-half  of  Ro¬ 
man  poetry  to  get  in  exchange  a  single 
play  of  that  mighty  master.  In  the  few 
lines  which  have  survived  his  artist  eye 
discerned  the  supreme  genius  of  grace 
and  symmetry.  The  loss  of  Menander 
leaves  the  same  gap  in  Greek  literature 
as  the  disappearance  of  Horace  would 
have  left  in  the  literature  of  Rome. 
This,  bad  though  it  be,  is  not  the  worst. 
A  few  scattered  fragments  now  represent 
the  sum  total  of  the  most  glorious  lyrical 
poetry  which  ever  flowed  from  human 
lips.  Sappho,  it  is  true,  still  lives  and 
breathes  in  two  immortal  odes  which  will 
thrill  and  vibrate  in  man’s  heart  for 
ever  ;  but  where  are  her  other  works, 
where  are  the  exquisite  songs  of  which 
even  the  fragments  are  “  so  lovely  fair, 
so  dainty  sweet  that  the  sense  aches  at 
them”?  Pindar  "  sails  with  supreme 
dominion”  on  the  wings  of  his  Epinikian 
Odes,  but  where  are  his  Hymns — his 
Dirges — his  Dithyrambs — the  real  mas¬ 
terpieces,  according  to  the  ancient  crit¬ 
ics,  of  his  art  ?  Alcaeus,  Bacchylides, 
Aleman,  Stesichorus,  and  Ibycus — the 
Swinburne  of  Greek  song — survive  only 
in  a  few  mutilated  stanzas  ;  they  are 
little  but  names  who  were  once  above 
every  name  in  Hellas.  In  history  and 
•  oratory  we  have  fared  better,  though 
Thucydides  and  Herodotus,  Demos¬ 
thenes  and  yEschines,  taken  in  conjunc¬ 
tion  with  the  other  historians  and  orators 
who  have  come  down  to  us,  represent 


very  imperfectly  the  brilliant  galaxy  of 
genius  which  shone  round  Pericles  and 
the  leaders  of  later  Athens.  Charles 
Butler  (see  ‘  Reminiscences,’  vol.  i.  p. 
18)  used  to  say  that  the  loss — so  far  as 
Greek  literature  was  concerned — that 
came  nearest  to  his  heart  was  that  of 
the  ‘  Memoirs  of  Megasthenes,’  the  am¬ 
bassador  of  Seleucus  at  Palibothra,  a 
work  which  was  apparently  a  store-house 
of  Indian  history  and  antiquities.  But 
we  need  be  thankful  for  what  we  have, 
for  considering  the  extraordinary  vicis¬ 
situdes  to  which  the  writings  of  the  an¬ 
cients  have  been  exposed  it  is  in  truth 
nothing  ‘short  |of  miracle  that  we  have 
been  enabled  to  secure  what  we  piossess, 
and,  as  Hermann  justly  observed,  if  we 
except  the  lyric  and  comic  poets,  we  are 
probably  in  possession  of  the  flower  of 
Greek  art. 

,  In  Roman  literature  we  have  fared 
even  better,  though  mournful,  indeed, 
are  the  lacuna  which  deform  it.  Lucre¬ 
tius,  Catullus,  Virgil,  Horace,  Proper¬ 
tius,  Ovid,  Lucan,  Juvenal,  Persius,  have 
reached  us  perhaps  in  their  entirety  ; 
but  perished  is  that  noble  ballad  litera¬ 
ture  which  preceded  the  historic  age, 
perished  are  the  early  erotic  son^s  repre¬ 
sented  to  us  by  the  fragments  m  Aulus 
Gellius,  pierished  the  Fescennine  Exodia. 
Ennius — the  Chaucer  of  Rome — survives 
only  in  scattered  passages.*  Lucilius 
is  in  the  same  predicament.  We  have 
to  mourn  over  the  loss  of  Varius — "  a 
bird  ofj  Maeonian  wing.”  Valgius  is  a 
name  ;  Macer,  Bassus,  Ponticus,  mere 
shadows  ;  and  the  melancholy  list  might 
be  extended  to  an  almost  indefinite 
length.  Of  the  tragic  pioets  Accius  and 
Pacuvius  we  have  scarce  a  line.  “  The 
Thyestes  of  Varius,”  says  the  severe 
and  impartial  Quintilian,  ”  rivals  all  the 
tragedies  of  the  Greeks,”  but  of  this 
masterpiece  about  a  dozen  words  have 
descended  to  us  ;  two  lines  are  all  that 
remain  of  Ovid’s  tragedy  of  ‘  Medea.  ’ 
History  is  represented  brilliantly  and 
amply,  no  doubt,  by  what  remains  to 
us  of  Sallust,  Livy,  and  Tacitus,  but 
where  are  those  other  illustrious  histo¬ 
rians  to  whom  we  find  so  many  allusions 
in  the  writings  of  their  countrymen  ? 

*  It<  is  tantalising  to  know  what  most 
scholars  do  not  know,  that  a  complete  copy 
of  ‘Ennius' was  probably  extant  as  late  as 
the  thirteenth  century. 
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Where  is  the  great  work  of  Fannius 
Strabo,  the  historian  who  mounted  the 
walls  of  Carthage  with  Tiberius  Grac¬ 
chus,  and  gave  an  elaborate  account  of 
that  splendid  campaign  ?  A  few  maim¬ 
ed  sentences  are  all  that  survive  of  the 
annals  of  Coelius  Antipater,  to  whose 
genius  even  Livy  has  paid  resjjectful 
homage.  But  of  ^1  these  perished  treas¬ 
ures,  give  us  the  ‘  Histories  ’  of  Cor¬ 
nelius  Sisenna,  who  both  witnessed  and 
described  the  bloody  and  chaotic  times 
of  the  Social  and  First  Civil  Wars,  a 
work  glowing,  we  are  told,  with  elo¬ 
quence,  vigorous  and  nervous — praised 
even  by  Cicero. 

In  Cicero  we  have,  undoubtedly,  the 
greatest  of  Roman  orators,  and  yet  some, 
we  are  told,  preferred  Calvus  even  to 
him,  and  of  Calvus  not  a  sentence  has 
survived.  Of  the  "  vast  genius”  of 
Laelius  we  have  not  a  line  as  a  speci¬ 
men  ;  nor  can  we  enjoy  one  clause  of 
the  splendid  rhetoric  of  Marcus  Porcius 
Cato  ;  of  the  “  strength”  and  ”  severi¬ 
ty”  of  Cassius  Severus,  of  the  oriental 
gorgeousness  which  characterised  the 
diction  of  Hortensius,  and  neither  Do- 
mitius  Afer  nor  Julius  Africanus  have  left 
a  wreck  behind.  But  it  is  time  to  quit 
the  ancient  and  turn  to  the  modem 
world. 

In  English  literature  our  losses  have 
been  much  more  considerable  than  peo¬ 
ple  generally  suppose,  as  the  notices  of 
such  casualties  lurk  often  in  unsuspected 
corners.  Perhaps  we  have  not  much  rea¬ 
son  for  regretting  the  disappearance  of 
Gower’s  ‘  Speculum  Meditantis,’  a  long 
poem  in  Norman  French,  in  which  that 
dullest  of  versifiers  treated  of  the  virtues 
and  vices,  and  of  the  means  by  which  a 
sinner  might  return  to  the  knowledge  of 
his  offended  Creator.  Some  of  Lyd¬ 
gate’s  treatises  have  vanished,  and  a 
long  catalogue  might  be  made  up  from 
the  literary  history  of  the  fifteenth  cen¬ 
tury  of  works  which  have  vanished  ;  but 
as  we  cannot  call  to  mind  any  writings 
of  importance,  it  would  be  tedious  to 
mention  pamphlets  which  could  interest 
only  antiquarians.  Of  the  wholesale  de¬ 
struction  of  books  and  manuscripts 
which  took  place  at  the  suppression  of 
the  monasteries  in  Henry  VIII.’s  reign, 
we  may  judge  from  Bishop  Bale’s  ac¬ 
count  : 

*  A  number  of  them  which  purchased  these 


mansions,”  he  writes,  “  reserved  of  these 
library  books,  some  to  scour  their  candle¬ 
sticks,  some  to  rub  their  boots,  and  some 
they  sold  to  the  grocers  and  soap-sellers,  and 
some  they  sent  over  sea  to  bookbinders,  not 
in  small  numbers,  but  at  times  whole  ships 
full.  Yea,  the  Universities  are  not  all  clear 
in  this  detestable  fact.  I  know  a  merchant¬ 
man,  which  shall  at  this  time  be  nameless, 
that  bought  the  contents  of  two  noble  libraries 
for  forty  shillings  price ;  a  shame  it  is  to  be 
spoken.  This  stuff  hath  he  occupied  instead 
of  grey  paper  by  the  space  of  more  than  these 
ten  years,  and  yet  hath  he  store  enough  for  as 
many  years  to  come.” 

The  library  of  the  magnificent  Ab¬ 
bey  of  Malmesbury  was  scattered  and 
ransacked,  and  its  priceless  manuscripts 
used  for  such  purposes  as  stuffing  bro¬ 
ken  windows  and  heating  bakers’  ovens. 
It  is,  of  course,  impossible  to  estimate 
the  extent  of  the  losses  inflicted  on  us  by 
this  sickening  vandalism  ;  but  it  is  more 
than  probable  that  the  lost  decades  of 
Livy  and  the  lost  books  of  Tacitus  found 
their  grave  in  these  sacrilegious  uses. 
Where,  however,  we  know  we  have  suffer¬ 
ed  severely,  and  can  at  the  same  time  esti¬ 
mate  to  some  extent  the  value  of  what 
has  been  destroyed,  is  in  Elizabethan 
dramatic  literature.  The  fire  of  Lon¬ 
don,  and  the  selfishness  of  theatrical 
managers,  who  would  not  allow  plays 
to  be  printed,  added  to  the  subsequent 
carelessness  of  collectors,  have  deprived 
the  world  of  many  masterpieces  which  it 
could  ill  spare.  Thomas  Heywood, 
whom  Lamb  has  happily  characterised 
as  “  a  sort  of  prose  Shakesf>eare,  ”  and 
who  is  the  author  of  the  most  pathetic 
play  we  know  in  any  language,  has 
suffered  terrible  mutilation.  He  tells 
us  that  he  was  either  the  entire  or  joint 
author  of  two  hundred  and  twenty 
dramas,  of  which  we  have  but  twenty- 
two.  Massinger,  Ford,  Tourneur,  and 
others  have  suffered  in  the  same  way, 
though,  fortunately,  not  to  the  same  ex¬ 
tent. 

A  wholesale  massacre  of  unique  plays 
took  place  at  the  beginning  of  the  pres¬ 
ent  century.  A  servant  of  Warburton, 
the  Somerset  Herald,  aided,  we  must 
add,  by  the  culpable  negligence  of  his 
master,  made  away  with  a  priceless  col, 
lection,  turning  some  into  pie-crust  frills- 
and  lighting  the  fire  with  others — a  pro¬ 
ceeding  which  repeated  on  a  small  scale 
the  Mahommedan  barbarism  at  Alexan¬ 
dria  in  the  seventh  century,  when  the 
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public  baths  were  “  wanned”  with  the 
manuscripts  of  Sappho  and  Menander. 
As  we  are  not  aware  that  a  catalogue  of 
the  plays  destroyed  by  this  luckless 
menial  has  been  ^ven,  except  piecemeal 
by  the  several  editors  of  the  poets  who 
have  suffered,  we  shall,  with  the  assist¬ 
ance  of  the  Gentleman' s  Magazine  for 
September  1815,  present  our  readers 
with  a  list  of  them. 

Of  Massinger's,  there  were  no  less  than 
fifteen  consumed,  namely:  *  Minerva’s  Sacri¬ 
fice’  (a  tragedy);  ‘The  Noble  Choice,’  a 
tragic  comedy;  *  Believe  as  you  List’  (comedy); 

•  Woman’s  Plot  ’  (comedy) ;  *  Spanish  Vice¬ 
roy’  (comedy);  ‘The  Wandering  Lovers’ 
(comedy);  ‘  ^ilenzo  and  Hippolita’  (tragic 
comedy) ;  ‘The  Tyrant’  (tragMy) ;  ‘Fast and 
Welcome’  (comedy);  ‘The  Parliament  of 
Love’  (comedy);  ‘Antonia  and  Vallia* 
(comedy);  ‘The  Judge'  (come^);  ‘The 
Honor  of  Women '  (comedy) ;  ‘  The  Forced 
Lady’  (tragedy);  ‘Alexias;  or,  The  Chaste 
Gallant  ’  (tragedy). 

Of  Ford’s  there  were  destroyed,  ‘  Beauty  in 
a  Trance,’  ‘The  London  Merchant,’  ‘The 
Royal  Combat,’  ‘  An  Ill  Beginning  has  a  Good 
End,’  and  ‘  A  Bad  Beginning  may  have  a 
Good  End  ’  (comedies). 

Three  plays  attributed  to  Shakespeare,  vis., 
‘Duke  Humphrey,’  a  play,  and  ‘Henry  the 
First  and  Second.’ 

Rowley  lost  two — '  The  Book  of  the  Four 
Honored  Loves’  (comedy),  ‘The  Nonsuch’ 
(comedy). 

Decker  one — ‘The  Tale  of  Jocanda  and 
Astolfo.’ 

Glassthorne  three — ‘The  Duchess  of  Fer- 
nandina’  (tragedy),  ‘The  Vestall’  (tragedy), 
‘The  Noble  Tryall  ’  (tragedy). 

R.  Wood  two — ‘  The  Flying  Voice,’  ‘  An 
Interlude.’ 

Robert  Greene  one — ‘  History  of  Job.’ 

Cyril  Tourneur  one — ‘The  Nobleman,’  a 
tragic  comedy. 

Thomas  Middleton  two— ‘*1110  Puritan 
Maid,’  ‘The  Modest  Wife,  and  the  Wanton 
Widow  ’  (comedy). 

George  Chapman  one — ‘  Yorkshire  Gentle¬ 
woman  and  her  Sons  ’  (tragedy). 

‘  The  Maiden’s  Holiday,’  a  play  attributed 
to  Christopher  Marlow  and  John  Day. 

To  these  may  be  added  a  goodjV  list  of 
works  by  less  eminent  dramatists  :  ‘  The  Gov¬ 
ernor,’  a  tragedy  by  Sir  C.  Fermido  ;  ‘  The 
Inconstant  Lady,’  by  A.  Wilson;  ‘The 
Widow’s  Prise,’  by  W.  Sampson  ;  ‘  Love  hath 
found  out  his  Eyes,’  by  T.  Jorden  ;  ‘Nothing 
Impossible  to  Love,’  a  tr^edy  by  Sir  R.  “  Le 
Greece”  or  “  Le  Grys”  ;  ‘  “nie  Tragedy  of  Job, 
or  Job’s  Afflictions,’  by  R.  Ratcliffe  ;  ‘The 
Crafty  Merchant,  or  the  Souldiered  Citizen,’  by 
Shackley  Marmion ;  ‘  A  Masque,’  by  R. 
Govell. 

Of  unknown  authors  there  perished — ‘  The 
King  of  Swedland’;  ‘The  Fair  Favorite’; 
‘  The  Great  Man  ’  (tragedy) ;  ‘  The  Spanish 
Purchase  ’  (comedy) ;  ‘  Orpheus  ’  (comedy) ; 
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‘  City  Shuffler  ’ ;  ‘  Fai^  Queen  ’ ;  ‘The  Lovers 
of  Loodgate  ’ ;  ‘  The  Fatal  Love.’ 

The  accuracy  of  this  account  has 
been  impugned,  but  there  seems  no  ade¬ 
quate  ground  for  doubting  its  substan¬ 
tial  correctness.  Many  of  these  plays 
had  never  been  printed,  though  their 
existence  is  vouched  by  the  entries  on 
the  books  of  the  Stationers’  Company. 
Some  of  these  plays  we  need  not  much 
regret,  though  if  the  goodly  list  assigned 
to  Shakespeare,  Massinger,  and  Ford  be 
not  apK>cryphal,  who  must  not  execrate 
the  memory  of  the  idiot  servant  and  the 
not  less  reprehensible  character  of  the 
master  ?  But  the  loss  which  must  come 
home  acutely  to  every  one  is  that  of 
Heywood’s  ‘  Lives  of  the  Poets.’  He 
was  the  friend  and  associate  of  Shake¬ 
speare  and  of  all  those  illustrious  dram¬ 
atists  who  thronged  the  stage  from  about 
1593  to  1630.  He  had,  it  seems,  writ¬ 
ten  their  lives  and  enriched  his  pages 
with  anecdotes  and  observations.  In 
that  book  we  should  probably  have  had 
a  description  of  Shakespeare.  The 
”  wit-combats”  between  him  and  Jon- 
son  would  have  been  brought  before  us 
with  all  the  graphic  picturesqueness 
characteristic  of  an  acute  obser\-er  of 
life  and  an  ardent  admirer  of  the  mighty 
masters  whose  features  he  was  delineat¬ 
ing,  Rich  indeed  are  the  treasures 
which  Ben  Jonson  has  bequeathed  to  us, 
but  the  student  will  certainly  be  inclined 
to  repeat  old  Ben’s  execration  on  Vul¬ 
can  when  he  remembers  the  fire  which, 
breaking  out  in  the  poet’s  house,  con¬ 
sumed  possibly  an  entire  drama,  certain¬ 
ly  the  ‘  Commentary  on  the  Poetics,  ’  a 
‘  Life  of  Henry  V.,’  illustrated  with 
notes  by  Cotton,  Carew,  and  Selden,  to¬ 
gether  with  a  vast  body  of  philological 
collections  and  notes  from  the  classics. 

But  of  all  the  Elizabethan  pvoets  Spen¬ 
ser  has,  perhaps,  suffered  most.  Every¬ 
body  knows  the  tale  about  the  last  six 
books  of  the  ‘  Faery  Queen  ’  being  lost 
by  a  servant  while  crossing  from  Ireland 
to  England.  This  has  been  almost  uni¬ 
versally  regarded  as  a  fiction  manufac¬ 
tured  for  the  purpose  of  accounting  for 
the  fragmentary  state  in  which  the  poem 
was  left.  But '  there  is  no  substantial 
reason  for  doubting  its  truth  ;  it  rests 
on  respectable  authority,  and  was  faith¬ 
fully  and  unhesitatingly  accepted  by  the 
early  biographers.  He  had  three  clear 
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years  to  write  them  in,  even  supposing 
that  he  had  made  no  way  in  them  when 
the  sixth  book  was  given  to  the  world. 
It  must,  moreover,  be  obvious  to  every 
student  of  this  great  poem  that  Spenser 
was  a  rapid  and  fluent  writer,  and  that 
the  management  of  his  intricate  stanza, 
eked  out  as  it  is  by  expletives,  involu¬ 
tions,  inversions,  and  tautology,  cost 
him  no  more  pains  than  slipshod  prose 
costs  a  second-rate  novelist  of  the  pres¬ 
ent  day.  However  this  may  be,  we 
know  for  certain  that  we  have  lost  no 
fewer  than  seventeen  of  his  composi¬ 
tions,  i.e.  translations  of  ‘  Ecclesiasticus’ 
and  the  ‘  Song  of  Songs,’  several  origi¬ 
nal  poems,  the  title  of  which  promise 
well  :  ‘  Dreams,’  *  The  Hell  of  Lovers,’ 

‘  The  Court  of  Cupid,  ’  ‘  Pageants,  ’ 

‘  The  English  Poet,’  &c.  The  general 
character  of  Spenser’s  minor  poems  is 
not  of  a  kind  to  give  them  a  place  among 
the  gems  of  our  literature,  but  the  best 
of  them  are  of  such  superlative  excel¬ 
lence  that  we  are  justified  in  bemoaning 
the  loss  of  anything  which  came  from 
his  pen. 

Not  to  linger  longer  over  this  period, 
so  fruitful  in  treasures  which  we  have  as 
well  as  in  treasures  of  which  we  have 
been  deprived,  we  must  pass  a  vote  of 
censure  on  Bishop  Sprat  for  allowing 
Cowley’s  letters  to  perish.  Cowley’s 
poetry,  admirable  though  it  often  is, 
will  appeal,  perhaps,  to  few,  but  his 
prose,  as  Pope  justly  observed,  must 
come  home  to  everybody.  If  we  can 
judge  from  his  essays  he  must  have  been 
an  admirable  letter-writer,  for  he  has  in 
full  measure  the  easy  grace  and  unaffect¬ 
ed  simplicity  which  form  at  once  the  an¬ 
tipodes  of  his  poetry  and  the  ideal  of 
epistolary  excellence.  Lady  Mary  Mon¬ 
tagu  left  also  a  large  collection  of  letters 
which  the  jealous  pride  or  culpable  care¬ 
lessness  of  her  family  prevented  from 
being  published  ;  a  mere  accident  put 
us  in  possession  of  those  we  have.  The 
two  manuscript  volumes  by  Abraham 
Tucker  (author  of  ‘  The  Light  of  Nature 
Pursued  ’),  entitled  ‘  A  Picture  of  Art¬ 
less  Love,’  are  probably  still  inexist¬ 
ence,  and  we  cannot  but  agree  with 
Leigh  Hunt  in  thinking  that  they  would 
be  a  welcome  contribution  to  epistolary 
literature.  Where,  however,  posterity 
has  just  reasons  for  complaint  is  in  the 
deliberate  destruction  of  "memoirs.” 


Who  does  not  envy  Tacitus  his  perusal 
of  the  autobiography  of  the  younger 
Agrippina  ;  the  court  of  Nero  delineated 
by  a  woman — who  had  been  initiated  into 
all  its  secrets  !  What  pictures  we  should 
have  hav^rom  that  passionate  and  en¬ 
venomed  pen,  what  portraits  of  Acte 
and  Poppsea  Sabina  and  Sporus  !  One 
would  like  to  have  had  a  sight  of  the 
history  of  his  own  times  by  William  Du 
Bellay,  lord  of  Langei,  who  knew  all 
the  ins  and  out  of  the  Court  of  Francis 
1.  The  disappearance  of  the  larger  por¬ 
tion  of  Stringer’s  *  Memoirs  of  the  First 
Lord  Shaftesbury  ’  is  much  to  be  re¬ 
gretted,  as  Stringer  was  his  private  sec¬ 
retary  ;  but  the  destruction  of  the  ‘  Me¬ 
moirs  of  Lord  Peterborough  ’ — the  most 
extraordinary  character,  perhaps,  who 
ever  figured  on  the  stage  of  English  poli¬ 
tics  and  military  history — has  deprived 
not  only  the  historian  of  much  interest¬ 
ing  matter,  but  the  student  of  life  and 
manners  of  much  curious  amusement. 
Pope  was  responsible  for  their  being  com¬ 
mitted  to  the  flames,  and  it  is  not  often 
that  his  judgment  can  be  called  into  ques¬ 
tion.  Perhaps  the  noble  earl  had  given 
his  readers  more  of  his  private  than  his 
public  life,  and  had  enlarged  more  on 
his  conquests  in  the  Mall  than  on  his 
conquests  in  Spain.  Pope  was  also 
partly  responsible  for  another  concession 
to  Vulcan,  which  no  man  will  forgive — 
the  destruction  of  Sir  George  Savile’s 
Memoirs,’  in  which  that  distinguished 
statesman  had,  it  seems,  taken  notes  of 
Charles  11. ’s  conversation,  and  recorded 
the  particulars  of  his  relations  w'ith  his 
eminent  p>olitical  contemf)oraries.  Sa¬ 
vile’s  literary  abilities,  as  his  various 
pamphlets  abundantly  testify,  were  of  a 
very  high  order,  and  we  can  only  la¬ 
ment  the  private  or  political  reasons 
which  robbed  us  of  such  a  work.  It  is 
not  generally  known  that  Wilkes  had 
completed  his  autobiography.  He  lent 
the  manuscript  volume  to  Charles  But¬ 
ler,  earnestly  requesting  that  gentleman 
to  be  his  executor,  and  making  the  ex¬ 
ecutorship  conditional  on  his  printing 
the  work  entire  and  unaltered.  Butler, 
however,  after  perusing  the  manuscript, 
declined  the  honor.  He  probably 
thought  that  Cassanova  and  De  Sade 
were  enough  for  one  generation.  The 
manuscript  subsequently  disappeared 
very  mysteriously,  and  has  never  from 
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that  day  to  this  been  heard  of.  On 
Wilkes’s  death  the  cover  of  the  book 
was  found  without  any  of  the  leaves, 
and  it  is  not  probable  that  Wilkes  him¬ 
self  put  it  out  of  the  way.  Moore  and 
Mr.  Murray  have  to  answer  for  ‘  Byron’s 
Memoirs,’  which  were  burnt  in  the  pres¬ 
ence  of  both  of  them.  The  world  has 
probably  not  lost  much,  and  we  have 
doubtless  no  great  reason  to  grudge 
Hephaestus  so  many  libels  on  his  wife. 
It  is  a  pity  that  more  notes  were  not 
taken  before  it  was  effectually  obliterat¬ 
ed.  We  ought  not  to  have  omitted 
noticing  the  ‘  Memoirs  of  Pulteney,  Earl 
of  Bath.’  These  also  were  destroyed, 
and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  posterity 
has  thus  been  deprived  of  much  interest¬ 
ing  and  valuable  matter.  We  should 
like  to  have  had  an  account  of  the  Op¬ 
position  during  W’alpole’s  “  reign” 
from  the  pen  of  “  Caleb  D’ Anvers,” 
and  from  the  subject  of  Akenside’s 
‘  Curio.’ 

One  would  like  to  have  seen  Pope’s 
prose  treatise  *  on  the  Immortality  of 
the  Soul,’  especially  as  it  is  so  intimate¬ 
ly  connected  with  the  touching  anecdote 
recorded  by  Johnson  ;  and  it  may  be 
fairly  questioned  whether  Lord  Boling- 
broke  was  the  proper  person  to  estimate 
its  claims  to  preservation.  Where  is  the 
literary  epicure  who  will  not  sigh  over 
the  destruction  of  Mrs.  Inchbald's  Me¬ 
moirs,  which  are  said  to  have  extended 
to  several  volumes,  and  for  which  she 
was  offered  JCiooo  by  two  publishers  ? 
We  have  not  much  reason  for  regretting 
Samuel  Rogers’s  drama  ‘  The  Vintage  of 
Burgundy,’  but  who  will  not  bemoan 
the  destruction  of  Crabbe’s  novels  ? 
Prose  tales  from  the  author  of  ‘  The 
Parish  Register  ’  and  '  The  Borough  ’ 
are  scarcely  likely  to  have  been  failures, 
and  his  son  tells  us  that  the  poet  had 
written  no  less  than  three,  ‘  The  Widow 
Gray,’  in  which  the  principal  character 
was  a  benevolent  humorist,  a  Dr.  Alli¬ 
son  ;  one  entitled  ‘  Reginald  Glanshaw, 
or  the  Man  who  commanded  Success  ’ ; 
and  a  third,  the  title  of  which  he  has 
forgotten.  The  character  of  Glanshaw 
was,  we  are  told,  “  drawn  w'ith  a  very 
considerable  power.”  The  last  novel 
opened  with  a  description  of  a  wretched 
room  ”  similar  to  some  that  are  pre¬ 
sented  in  his  poetry,”  but  as  good  Mrs. 


Crabbe  was  of  opinion  that  his  prose 
pictures  were  not  so  graphic  as  those  he 
had  delineated  in  verse,  the  sensitive 
poet  committed  all  these  works  to  the 
flames.  “  Numberless,”  writes  his  son, 

‘  ‘  were  the  manuscripts  which  he  com¬ 
pleted,  and  not  a  few  of  them  were  never 
destined  to  see  the  light.  I  can  well 
remember  more  than  one  grand  incre¬ 
mation,  and  with  what  glee  his  children 
vied  in  assisting  him,  stirring  up  the 
Are  and  bringing  him  fresh  loads  of  fuel 
as  fast  as  their  little  legs  would  enable 
them.”  In  these  bonfires  perished  an¬ 
other  work  which  he  had  drawn  up  with 
immense  labor,  an  *  Essay  on  Botany  in 
English.’  A  Cambridge  pedant,  one 
Davies,  had  told  him  that  to  write  about 
such  a  subject  as  botany  in  English,  and 
not  in  Latin,  was  degrading  to  so  learn¬ 
ed  a  science  and  quite  intolerable.  The 
essay  accordingly  followed  the  novels. 
That  the  work  was  a  valuable  contribu¬ 
tion  to  botanical  literature  we  know  from 
the  author  himself,  who  afterwards  ob¬ 
served  with  a  singular  naivety  that  he 
might  have  had  the  honor  of  being  con¬ 
sidered  the  first  discoverer  of  more  than 
one  addition  to  the  British  Flora,  had 
the  treatise  come  out  at  the  time  when 
his  friend  ”  arrested  its  progress.”  Mr. 
Davies  and  Mrs.  Crabbe  have  assuredly 
much  to  answer  for. 

It  would  be  interesting  to  know  what 
has  become  of  a  prose  work  by  another 
poet,  namely,  *  Dialogues  of  the  Dead 
m  the  manner  of  Lucian,’  written  by 
Mathew  Prior.  In  1781  it  was  certainly 
in  the  possession  of  the  Dowager  Duch¬ 
ess  of  Portland  in  the  form  of  a  quarto 
manuscript.  Joseph  Warton  had  read 
it,  and  has  observed  that  if  it  were  pub¬ 
lished  Prior  would  appear  to  be  as  good 
a  prose-writer  as  poet.  The  manuscript 
contained,  it  seems,  *  Heads  for  a  Trea¬ 
tise  on  Learning,’  ‘  An  Essay  on  Opin¬ 
ion,’  ‘  Dialogues  between*  Charles  the 
Fifth  and  Clenard  the  Grammarian,’ 
between  '  Locke  and  Montaigne,’  ‘  The 
Vicar  of  Bray  and  Sir  Thomas  More,’ 
and  between  ‘  Oliver  Cromwell  and  his 
Porterr’  As  D’Israeli  had  seen  the  first 
of  these  we  may  presume  that  the  work 
is  still  in  existence.  There  are  probably 
few  people  who  know  that  Moli^re  is  to 
be  ranked  among  the  translators  of 
Lucretius,  and  the  way  in  which  this 
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work  was  lost  is  not  a  little  curious*; 
but  we  let  the  Sieur  de  Grimarest  tell  the 
story.  ^ 

“  This  author  had  translated  almost  all 
Lucretius,  and  he  would  have  completed  this 
labor  but  for  a  misfortune  which  befell  his 
work.  One  of  his  servants,  whom  he  had 
ordered  to  dress  his  wig,  took  a  copy  of  his 
translation  to  make  curl-papers.  Moliire, 
who  was  easily  irritated,  was  so  piqued  at  the 
fate  of  his  manuscript  that  in  his  rage  he 
threw  the  rest  at  once  into  the  fire.  While  he 
was  working  at  it  he  had  read  his  work  to  M. 
Rohault,  who  was  very  satisfied  with  it.  To 
make  his  translation  more  tasteful  Moliire 
had  rendered  in  prose  all  the  philosophical 
parts,  and  he  had  put  in  verse  those  fine  de¬ 
scriptions  of  Lucretius.” 

A  fire  accidentally  breaking  out  (1752) 
in  the  chambers  of  the  Hon.  Charles 
Yorke,  in  Lincoln’s  Inn,  robbed  the 
world  of  an  invaluable  collection  of  man¬ 
uscripts  and  pamphlets  which  had  been 
gathered  together  with  immense  pains 
by  the  Lord  Chancellor  Somers  ;  and 
Davies’s  Notes  on  Cicero’s  ‘  De  Officiis  * 
perished  by  a  similar  calamity  in  the 
Strand,  about  the  middle  of  the  eigh¬ 
teenth  centurj’.  The  destruction  of 
Lord  Mansfield’s  library,  in  1780,  in¬ 
volved  also  the  loss  of  untold  manuscript 
treasures,  and  Anglo-Saxon  literature 
has  been  maimed  for  all  time  by  the  fire 
which  ravaged  the  Cottonian  Library  in 
October  1731.  Scholars  will  curse  for 
ever  the  Conflagration  of  Moscow,  for 
there  among  other  literary  treasures  were 
consumed  the  manuscript  collections  of 
one  of  the  greatest  of  Aristotelian  com¬ 
mentators,  Joh.  Gotti.  Buhle.  Reams 
of  Oldys’  inestimable  antiquarian  col¬ 
lections  have  been  wantonly  destroyed, 
and  the  place  where  eight  octavo  vol¬ 
umes  of  Anthony  Collins’s  manuscript 
treatises  are  lurking  is  still  a  secret.  But 
perhaps  the  most  vexatious  and  myste¬ 
rious  deprivation  which  prose  literature 
has  suffered  occurred  ,in  the  fourteenth 
century.  On  the  4th  of  July,  b.c.  44, 
Cicero  had  written  and  dedicated  to  his 
friend  Atticus,  a  treatise,  in  two  books, 
on  Glory — De  Gloria.  This  treatise 
was  once  in  the  possession  of  Petrarch, 
and  had  been  bequeathed  to  him  by 
Kaimondo  Soranzo.  He  lent  the  man¬ 
uscript  to  an  old  friend,  who  was  anx¬ 
ious  to  peruse  it.  This  Wend,  however, 
omitted  to  return  it,  and  after  repeated 
evasions  confessed  that,  being  hard 
pressed  for  a  sum  of  money,  he  had 


pawned  the  sacred  deposit.  For  some 
inexplicable  reason,  he  refused  to  say 
where  he  had  pawned  it,  and  dying,  not 
long  afterwards,  the  secret  perished  with 
him,  and  the  manuscript  has  never  been 
heard  of  from  that  day  to  this.  Paulus 
Manutius  asserted  some  years  afterwards 
that  Petrus  Alcyonius  had  stolen  it,  and, 
after  transcribing  some  of  the  best  pas¬ 
sages  from  it  into  a  treatise  of  his  own, 
’on  Exile,’  had  afterwards  made  away 
with  the  manuscript,  that  his  base  pla¬ 
giarisms  might  not  be  detected. 

Dr.  Conyers  Middleton  had  completed 
at  his  death  a  treatise  on  ‘  The  Inefficacy 
and  Inutility  of  Prayer,  ’  which,  so  far 
as  style  and  ability  were  concerned,  was 
one  of  the  best  things  that  daring  eccle¬ 
siastic  had  ever  written.  His  widow 
preserved  the  manuscript  for  some  years, 
and  bequeathed  it  at  her  death  to  the 
amiable  and  respectable  physician  Dr. 
Heberden,  who  committed  it  to  the 
flames — its  appropriate  place. 

What  a  woful  catalogue  might  be 
made  of  the  literary  treasures  which 
have  perished  at  sea  !  A  whole  shipload 
of  classical  manuscripts  went  down  when 
Guarino  Veronese  was  on  his  return 
from  Constantinople,  in  the  early  part 
of  the  fifteenth  century,  and  though 
Guarino  survived  his  freight,  his  grief 
for  the  loss  of  it  is  said  to  have  turned 
his  hair  white  in  a  few  hours.  The 
magnificent  collections  of  Vincentio 
Pinelli  afford  another  melancholy  item 
in  these  marine  calamities.  At  his  death 
in  1600,  his  library  was  packed,  filling 
three  ships,  to  be  transferred  to  Naples. 
One  of  these  ships,  however,  fell  into 
the  hands  of  some  pirates,  who  boarded 
it,  and  flung  most  of  the  books  and 
manuscripts  into  the  sea,  among  them 
some  very  valuable  antiquarian  treatises  ; 
the  rest  of  them  were  scattered  up  and 
down  the  neighboring  shore,  and  used, 
says  Tiraboschi,  who  tells  the  tale,  either 
for  stuffing  up  the  holes  in  boats,  or  to 
patch  up  broken  windows.  Had  it  not 
been  for  another  casualty  at  sea,  Europe 
might  long  ago  have  been  in  possession 
of  writings  which  would  probably  have 
anticipated  by  a  hundred  and  fifty  years 
the  researches  of  modern  Chinese  schol¬ 
ars.  In  1698  a  Dutch  merchant,  named 
Hudde,  having  made  his  fortune,  re¬ 
solved  to  devote  the  rest  of  his  life  to 
studying  Chinese,  and,  being  still  a 
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young  man,  sailed  to  China  for  the  pur- 
p)Ose  of  intimately  acquainting  himself 
with  the  details  of  Chinese  government, 
as  well  as  with  its  history  and  literature. 
He  was  so  fortunate  as  to  have  passed 
himself  off  for  a  Chinese,  was  raised  to 
the  dignity  of  a  mandarin,  and  was  thus 
enabl^  to  master  every  detail  of  the  diffi¬ 
cult  task  he  had  undertaken.  He  had 
embodied  the  labor  of  thirty  years  in  a 
prodigious  mass  of  manuscripts,  and  on 
his  return  to  Europe  he  was  shipwrecked, 
and  all  his  cherished  treasures  went  to 
the  bottom  of  the  sea. 

“  Ibi  omnis 
Eifusus  labor.” 

We  intended  to  say  something  about 
literary  suicide,  but  space  fails,  and  we 
must  content  ourselves  with  citing  the 
strange  cases  of  Fracastor  and  Longo- 
lius.  Fracastor,  one  of  the  most  emi¬ 
nent  scholars  of  the  sixteenth  century, 
had  written  in  Latin  an  elaborate  history 


of  Venice,  which  all  who  saw  the  manu¬ 
script  praised  in  the  highest  terms. 
But  the  unfortunate  author  got  up  in 
the  paroxysm  of  a  fever,  and  committed 
the  manuscript  to  the  flames,  and  thus 
deprived  scholars  of  a  work  “  which 
need  have  feared  no  comparison  with 
that  of  Livy.”  Longolius’s  conduct 
was  still  more  extraordinary,  especially 
as  he  could  plead  no  such  delirium  as 
an  excuse.  He  became  so  infatuated 
with  the  style  of  Cicero,  that  he  not 
only  determined  to  imitate  his  composi¬ 
tion  for  the  rest  of  his  days,  but  to  de¬ 
stroy  everything  he  had  written  before 
he  became  acquainted  with  the  writings 
of  the  great  Roman  stylist.  Accordingly 
he  destroyed  not  only  a  valuable  com¬ 
mentary  on  Pliny,  but  a  considerable 
mass  of  manuscript  matter  as  well  ;  and 
as  he  died  shortly  after  his  injudicious 
act,  he  left  scarcely  anything  behind 
him. — Temple  Bar. 
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No.  IV. 

IN  THE  COUNTRY. 

There  really  is  a  country  in  France. 
Not  only  a  country  of  green  fields  and 
vines,  of  beet-root,  olives,  and  tobacco, 
of  poplars,  oaks,  and  chestnuts,  where 
com  is  grown,  and  butter,  wine,  and  oil 
are  made, — not  only  a  country  of  cows 
and  sheep,  of  tillage  and  crops,  but  a 
country  where  people  live  and  are  at 
home,  where  they  seek  to  satisfy  their 
ambitions  and  their  instincts,  where  they 
think,  love,  and  try  to  be  happy.  Coun¬ 
try  life  in  France  is  composed,  in  part  at 
least,  of  elements  which  are  proper  to 
itself.  It  presents  aspects  and  it  as¬ 
sumes  forms  which  render  it  more  or 
less  dissimilar  to  the  same  life  elsewhere  ; 
but  it  is  none  the  less  a  national  reality. 

Taking  the  subject  as  a  whole,  it  may 
be  said  that,  though  the  gregariousness 
of  the  Frertth  inclines  them  to  live  in 
towns,  their  poverty  or  their  functions 
oblige  large  numbers  of  them  to  live  in 
the  country.  This  way  of  stating  the 
question  has,  of  course,  the  defects  of  all 
general  definitions  ;  it  leaves  out  the 
exceptions,  and  furthermore,  it  has  no 
application  to  the  richer  classes,  who 
can  choose,  and  do  as  they  like,  but 


who,  all  the  same,  often  reside  by  pref¬ 
erence  away  from  cities.  Still  it  is  tol¬ 
erably  correct  as  regards  the  mass  of  the 
population,  and  all  the  villages  supply 
evidence  of  its  general  exactness,  for  all 
of  them  contain  inhabitants  who  have 
been  led  to  them  by  economy  or  by 
duty.  In  each  of  them  is  to  be  found 
a  marked  proportion  of  penurious  old 
idlers,  who  sit  on  a  bench  in  the  sun¬ 
light  throughout  the  day,  and  on  a  straw 
chair  at  their  door  or  their  fireside  in  the 
evening  (if  indeed  there  be  an  evening 
for  people  who  go  to  bed  at  seven 
o’clock).  There  must  be,  in  all  France, 
at  least  500,000  individuals  who  subsist 
in  this  way,  waiting  inertly  for  death, 
and  doing  utterly  nothing  meanwhile, 
except  looking  on  at  other  people  play¬ 
ing  bowls.  These  obsolete  citizens 
form  a  curious  class,  in  which  the  ex¬ 
hausted  energies  of  small  government 
pensioners,  of  worn-out  servants,  and 
of  various  incapables  from  age,  totter  to 
their  end.  They  linger  torpidly  on 
about  £24  a-year  each;  they  adopt  the  vil¬ 
lages  because  the  towns  are  too  expensive 
for  their  resources  ;  they  constitute  the 
first  grade  of  residents  in  the  country. 

The  existence  of  so  large  a  number  of 
retired  old  people  of  the  lower  class  sup- 
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plies  a  striking  example  of  the  effects  of 
the  resolute  economy  which  the  French 
practise  with  such  self-denying,  persist¬ 
ent  vigor.  Here  are,  we  suppose,  half 
a  million  men  and  women,  two-thirds  or 
three-quarters  of  whom  are  subsisting 
on  the  revenue  of  a  treasure  which  they 
themselves  have  accumulated  during 
forty  or  fifty  years  of  work.  Between 
them  they  spend,  according  to  this  esti¬ 
mate  (which  is  certainly  a  low  one), 
twelve  millions  sterling  a-year,  represent¬ 
ing,  at  five  per  cent,  a  capital  of  two 
hundred  and  forty  millions.  The  true 
figure  is  probably  a  good  deal  larger  ; 
for,  judging  from  the  general  concord¬ 
ance  of  the  information  which  these  vet¬ 
erans  give  about  themselves,  when  ques¬ 
tioned  prudently,  it  is  reasonable  to  im¬ 
agine  that  their  accumulations  must  ex¬ 
ceed  the  general  average  of  £480  a-head, 
at  which  it  is  put  .here.  The  property 
w’hich  they  represent  is  therefore  so  con¬ 
siderable  as  a  total  that  its  owners  ac¬ 
quire  from  it  a  national  importance  which 
the  outside  view  of  them  in  no  way  sug¬ 
gests.  Who  would  suppose  that  the  ten 
or  twenty  decrepit  ancients  who  crawl 
about  the  place  in  almost  every  one  of 
the  villages  of  France  are  living  mainly 
on  their  own  “economies”?  Many  of 
them,  of  course,  are  peasants  who  can 
no  longer  labor,  and  who  are  supported 
by  their  children.  Some  are  in  the  re¬ 
ceipt  of  pensions.  But  the  majority  are 
natives  of  the  district,  who  left  it  in 
their  youth  to  earn  their  bread  else¬ 
where,  and  who  come  back  to  it  at  the 
end  of  life  with  £500.  Not  that  every¬ 
body  lays  by  £500 — most  certainly  not  ; 
if  that  were  the  rule,  hoardings  would 
rise  so  vast  that,  in  about  three  genera¬ 
tions,  nobody  could  live  in  France,  be¬ 
cause  the  entire  population  would  be¬ 
come  too  rich  to  work.  And  furthermore, 
it  frequently  happens  that  these  fortunes 
are  not  the  exclusive  product  of  the  per¬ 
sonal  labor  of  their  possessors  ;  they  are 
often  made  up,  in  part,  of  little  legacies 
from  relations.  Their  owners  neces¬ 
sarily  leave  them  to  some  one  else  when 
their  turn  comes  to  die,  and  so  facilitate 
for  their  successors  the  same  sort  of 
smouldering  latter  end  through  which 
they  flicker  out  themselves.  But  still  it 
may  be  taken  as  a  general  rule  and  a 
general  truth  that  the  majority  of  this 
group  of  country  residents  have,  put  to- 
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gether  with  their  own  hands  the  cash 
which  they  possess. 

In  other  countries  such  a  class  as 
this  is  rare.  In  France  it  is  not  only 
numerous,  but  it  acquires,  for  the  rea¬ 
son  which  has  just  been  given,  a  serious 
economical  importance.  It  is  not  per¬ 
sonally  amusing,  for  its  members  are, 
for  the  most  part,  very  deaf,  with  mix¬ 
tures  of  blindness,  asthma,  and  paraly¬ 
sis  ;  but  as  a  national  sp>ecies,  and  as  an 
example  of  the  fruits  of  laborious  ava¬ 
rice,  it  merits  observation  and  attention. 
It  has  no  perceptible  influence  on  coun¬ 
try  life  as  a  whole,  but  it  constitutes  dis¬ 
tinctly  the  lowest  element  of  that  life  : 
for  the  peasants  proper  need  not  be 
taken  into  account  at  all  ;  they  work  in 
the  country,  but  they  do  not  live  in  it  in 
the  sense  which  we  are  considering  here. 

Next  above  them  comes  a  still  more  pe¬ 
culiarly  French  class,  the  army  of  small 
Government  employis  who  discharge  their 
infinitely  insignificant,  but  infinitely  di¬ 
versified  functions,  throughout  the  land. 
On  salaries  which  stretch  between  £32  and 
the  vast,  envied,  and  rare  immensity  of 
£160.  Of  the  600,000  civil  servants  re¬ 
quired  by  the  complicated  and  inquisi¬ 
torial  administration  of  France,  one-half 
at  least  are  obliged  by  their  occupations 
to  inhabit  the  villages.  The  gardes 
champStres,  the  forest  keepers,  the  va¬ 
rious  foremen  of  the  national,  depart¬ 
mental,  and  communal  roads,  the  multi¬ 
form  agents  of  the  tax-collectors,  the 
overlookers  of  navigation  on  the  rivers 
and  canals,  the  inspectors,  surveyors, 
and  overseers  of  every  {x>ssible  process, 
thing,  or  deed  that  can  anyhow  be  in¬ 
spected,  surveyed,  or  overseen,  and 
crowds  of  other  diminutive  officials  with 
a  line  of  gold  or  silver  braid  on  their 
kepis, — are  all,  by  the  essentially  local 
nature  of  their  calling,  dwellers  in  the 
country.  How  they  manage  to  lodge, 
nourish,  clothe,  and  educate  their  fami¬ 
lies  on  an  average  pay  of  about  £60  a- 
year,  is  a  mystery  worthy  to  be  classed 
amongst  the  great  enigmas  of  life  ;  but 
they  do  it ;  and  furthermore,  they  con¬ 
stitute  a  society.  In  certain  villages, 
indeed,  their  group  comp>oses  a  recog¬ 
nised  aristocracy ;  they  are  the  great 
world  of  the  place  ;  they  possess  the  ad¬ 
vantages  of  rank  ;  the  Sunday  bonnets  of 
their  wives  and  daughters  arouse  emo¬ 
tion  amongst  cap-wearing  spectators. 
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And  all  this  is  paid  for  by  about  twenty- 
five  shillings  a-week  !  Very  wonderful ! 
But  the  people  of  this  curious  category 
are  rendered  more  remarkable  still  by  a 
p>eculiarity  which  is  proper  to  them¬ 
selves,  which  saturates  and  p>ermeates 
them — by  an  unimaginable  servility  to 
their  superiors,  and  by  an  equally  unim¬ 
aginable  arrogance  to  everybody  else. 
They  cringe  and  they  bully  with  a  skill 
which  is  the  most  productive  and  the 
most  evident  of ‘their  professional  en¬ 
dowments,  and  which  sets  the  beholder 
wondering  what  hidden  grace  there  can 
be  in  the  service  of  the  French  Govern¬ 
ment  to  develop  so  wonderful  a  capacity 
of  alternate  obsequiousness  and  inso¬ 
lence  in  its  lower  retainers.  It  is  all 
over  France  ;  it  sprouts  in  every  wearer 
of  a  gold-laced  cap  :  but  it  is  more  strik¬ 
ing  in  the  country  than  in  the  towns,  for 
the  double  reason  that  there  is  more 
space  for  it  in  the  former  than  in  the 
latter,  and  that  people  have  more  time 
to  contemplate  it. 

Luckily  it  has  little  to  do  with  home 
life  ;  it  ceases  usually  on  the  door-step, 
and  hangs  itself  up  in  the  hall  with  the 
kipi  of  office.  These  intensely  hierarch¬ 
ical  functionaries,  these  slaves  of  their 
chiefs,  these  despots  of  their  subordi¬ 
nates,  these  domineerers  of  the  public, 
are  generally  very  worthy  people  indoors; 
in  most  cases  they  are  good  fathers  and 
good  husbands.  It  pleases  them  to  be¬ 
have  like  Prince  Bismarck,  and  to  take 
off  their  greatness  in  the  bosom  of  their 
family.  It  is  only  in  the  open  air  that 
they  appear  as  plenipotentiaries  of  the 
state,  and  that  they  call  upon  the  sur¬ 
rounding  earth  to  adore  in  them  the 
glory  of  p>ower,  and  to  tremble  with  awe 
before^the  majesty  of  Government,  which 
they  impersonate.  If  they  did  not  enjoy 
this  royal  prerogative,  it  is  scarcely  like¬ 
ly  that  they  would  consent  to  serve  the 
nation  for  £5  a-month.  Vanity  con¬ 
soles  them  for  poverty. 

Of  course  a  good  many  of  them  pos¬ 
sess  some  trifling  property.  They  have 
inherited  £30  a-year  from  their  father  ; 
or  they  own  a  field  or  a  house  which 
brings  them  in  a  rent ;  or  they  have 
married  a  wife  with  a  dot  of  a  few  thou¬ 
sand  francs  ;  orj  they  [have  got  a  bourse 
at  a  college  for  their  son  :  and  in  some 
of  these  fashions  the  twenty-five  shil¬ 
lings  a-week  are  often  carried  to  two 


pounds.  Still,  even  at  the  best,  their 
struggle  must  be  -hard,  and  their  main¬ 
tenance  of  the  social  position  which  they 
conceive  to  belong  to  them  must  be 
achieved  by  desperate  efforts.  And  yet 
this  does  not  render  them  interesting. 
Neither  their  poverty  nor  their  worthi¬ 
ness  succeeds  in  bestowing  on  them  any 
attractions  :  they  are  too  grand  for  pity, 
and  too  overbearing  for  sympathy  ;  and, 
additionally,  they  are  too  fawning  for 
respect.  All  this  is  regrettable,  for  they 
really  possess  qualities  which,  under 
other  conditions,  would  place  them,  as 
a  class,  in  a  meritorious  and  estimable 
situation.  It  is  true  that  their  neigh¬ 
bors  are  habituated  to  their  ways,  and 
that  they  do  not  always  gaze  upon  them 
with  the  mixture  of  amazement  and 
amusement  which  fills  the  soul  of  less 
accustomed  spectators ;  but  that  fact 
exercises  only  a  local  influence,  and 
does  not  affect  the  national  aspects  of 
the  question.  Regarded,  generally,  as 
an  element  of  French  life,  the  Govern¬ 
ment  employe  clan  asserts  itself  with  a 
pretentiousness,  a  swagger,  and  an  op¬ 
pressiveness  which  provoke  against  it — 
even  in  the  mildest  cases — a  good  deal 
of  ill-will.  The  result  is  that,  notwith¬ 
standing  their  numbers,  these  subaltern 
functionaries  pay  the  penalty  of  unpop¬ 
ularity  ;  they  are  rarely  on  warm  terms 
with  the  people  round  them,  and  usually 
group  together  in  a  narrow  society  of 
their  own.  But  that  society  forms  all 
the  same  a  distinct  component  in  coun¬ 
try  life  ;  it  stands  on  the  second  step 
upwards,  and  its  relative  isolation  makes 
it  all  the  more  visible. 

The  third  rank  is  occupied  by  the 
small  proprietors  who  do  not  work  with 
their  own  hands.  This  category  is  not  a 
large  one,  but  it  takes  us  right  into  coun¬ 
try  life  properly  so  called  ;  for  the  peo¬ 
ple  who  form  it  really  do  lii>e  in  the  coun¬ 
try,  in  the  strict  sense  of  the  phrase. 
They  have  country  occupations,  coun¬ 
try  ambitions,  and  country  jealous¬ 
ies  ;  and  they  would  probably  have  coun¬ 
try  amusements  too,  if  any  such  things 
were  known  in  France.  They  make 
their  own  butter,  stand  for  the  munici¬ 
pal  council,-  are  proud  of  their  pears  and 
roses,  abuse  the  Government  if  the  price 
of  hay  falls,  take  in  a  halfpenny  news- 
pap>er,  dine  without  a  table-cloth,  stand 
about  abundantly  with  their  hands  in 
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their  pockets,  wear  sabots  when  it  rains, 
never  open  a  book,  and  live  generally 
with  vagueness  towards  everything  but 
money.  That  one  exception,  however 
— money — suffices,  by  itself  alone,  to 
rouse  in  them  all  the  intensities  of  which 
their  natures  are  capable  ;  they  love  it 
as  if  it  were  the  child  of  their  heart, 
seek  for  it  as  they  would  for  water  in  a 
desert,  *  and  reverence  it  with  an  awe 
which  they  undergo  for  nothing  else  on 
earth  or  in  heaven.  But,  like  most  of 
their  countrymen,  they  cherish  money 
rather  for  its  own  sake  than  for  what  it 
could  enable  them  to  acquire  ;  they  have 
a  thousand-fold  more  delight  in  possess¬ 
ing  it  than  in  employing  it — in  reminding 
themselves  that  they  own  it,  than  in 
considering  how  they  could  utilise  it. 
Throughout  the  whole  of  France  the 
attitude  of  the  middle  and  lower  classes 
towards  money  is  essentially  miserly  ; 
but  it  is  even  more  so  in  the  country 
than  in  the  towns,  partly  from  the  com¬ 
parative  absence  of  temptations  to 
spend,  partly  from  contact  with  the 
peasants,  with  whom  avarice  is  a  natural 
law,  and  cupidity  the  noblest  of  virtues. 
So  these  small  landowners  live  pretty 
much  like  laborers,  and  regard  the  piling 
up  of  savings  as  the  first  object  and  the 
first  duty  of  existence. 

They  do  not,  as  a  rule,  supply  any 
elements  for  the  composition  of  a  coun¬ 
try  society.  They  are  not  accumulated 
in  villages,  but  are,  on  the  contrary, 
spread  about  in  the  fields  and  the  woods, 
and  on  the  roadsides.  They  are  not, 
like  Government  employ^s^  thrown  upon 
each  other  by  the  force  of  proximity  ; 
they  have  no  esprit  de  corps  to  hold  them 
together.  Each  of  them  lives  for  him¬ 
self,  his  family,  and  his  hoardings,  and 
feels  no  interest  in  his  fellows.  Taken 
as  a  whole,  they  form  an  utterly  unin¬ 
teresting  and  socially  useless  class. 
They  contribute,  of  course,  like  other 
people  round  them,  to  the  accumulation 
of  national  wealth — they  practise  steadi¬ 
ly  the  qualities  of  patience  and  self- 
denial,  of  persevering  labor  and  obsti¬ 
nate  economy,  the  general  application 
of  which  has  enabled  France  to  recover 
so  rapidly  from  the  ruin  of  1870  ;  but 
in  their  hands  these  indisputable  merits 
seem  to  become  almost  negative,  and  to 
lose  a  part  of  their  public  value.  The 
reason  evidently  is,  that  this  particular 
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category  of  Frenchmen  is  most  un- 
Frenchly  dull  :  it  is  silent  amongst  a 
population  of  talkers  ;  it  is  grave  amidst 
a  throng  of  laughers  ;  it  constitutes  a 
band  apart,  with  manners  and  customs 
of  its  own.  And  stranger  than  all,  it 
keeps  up  these  peculiarities  without 
communication  between  its  members, 
without  exchange  of  examples  or  of  influ¬ 
ences,  as  if  they  were  a  spontaneous  and 
inevitable  product  of  the  situation  of  a 
country  proprietor. 

Yet,  with  all  this,  the  class  exercises 
a  perceptible  function  in  the  rural  dis¬ 
tricts,  for  it  stands  in  between  the  peas¬ 
ants  and  the  educated  landowners,  be¬ 
tween  the  cottage  and  the  chateau.  It 
acts  both  as  a  buffer  and  as  a  cement. 
Its  social  mission  is  to  supply  a  stage  on 
which  the  laborer  can  rest  as  he  rises  ; 
and  furthermore,  to  offer  a  retreat  to  the 
town  tradesman  who  aspires  to  end  his 
days  under  the  shade  of  his  own  orchard. 
It  is  one  of  the  stepping-stones  in  the 
march  of  social  change  which  is  spread¬ 
ing  throughout  France.  Such  interest 
as  it  presents  is  therefore  p>olitical  rather 
than  personal,  and  leads  us  into  an  ele¬ 
ment  of  the  country  life  of  France  which 
we  will  look  at  presently  by  itself.  Mean¬ 
while  we  can  move  up  another  step  in 
the  ladder  and  can  begin  to  pay  visits 
to  the  chateaux.  We  need  not  stop  to 
examine  the  notaries  and  the  doctors, 
who  alone  represent  the  professional 
classes  in  the  matter  :  they  are  excellent 
p>eople — some  of  them  at  least — but  they 
constitute  no  distinct  order  ;  and  not¬ 
withstanding  the  services  they  render, 
and  the  need  which  everybody  has  of 
them  at  some  time  or  other,  they  are  not 
numerous  enough  to  count  in  the  mass. 

The  chateaux,  on  the  contrary,  do 
count  for  a  great  deal.  They  ought, 
indeed,  to  count  for  nearly  everything, 
for  it  is  in  them  that  we  expect  to  find 
at  last  the  true,  essential,  country  life  of 
France — the  realisation  of  that  well- 
practised,  intelligent  conception  of  rural 
existence  which  needs  everywhere  some 
share  of  both  money  and  education  for 
its  fulfilment ;  and  which,  consequently, 
lies  beyond  the  handling  of  all  those 
who  piossess  neither.  Of  this  life  we  do 
find  in  France  some  part,  but  not  the 
whole  ;  and  such  of  it  as  there  is  pre¬ 
sents  so  many  local  characteristics,  that 
comparison  with  other  countries  be- 
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comes  difficult.  The  country  life  of 
the  upper  classes  is  usually  supposed  to 
be  composed  everywhere  of  two  main 
elements — of  a  copious  existence  in  a 
big  house,  with  active  out-of-door  oc¬ 
cupations  and  abundant  sport,  and  of  a 
large  share  of  action  and  influence  in 
the  direction  of  the  political,  administra¬ 
tive,  and  social  working  of  the  neighbor¬ 
hood.  Such  is  esp>ecially  the  theory  of 
country  life  in  England.  In  France, 
however,  regarding  the  nation  as  a 
whole,  the  second  of  these  elements  is 
almost  invisible,  while  even  the  first  of 
them  is  only  incompletely  perceptible. 
Let  us  begin  by  the  examination  of  the 
first  one. 

Of  course  there  are  in  France  exam¬ 
ples  of  great  life  in  chateaux.  There 
are,  indeed,  a  few  specimens  of  im¬ 
mensely  grand  houses,  where  things  are 
done  indoors  with  a  splendor  which 
equals,  if  it  does  not  surpass,  anything 
that  can  be  seen  in  England.  There 
may  be  five  or  six  of  them,  perhaps,  all 
lying  within  a  range  of  two  or  three 
hours’  travel  from  Paris.  Anybody  at 
all  acquainted  with  the  'composition  of 
French  society  can  put  their  names  upon 
them,  for  they  are  well  known  to  fame. 
But  what  do  these  rare  exceptions 
prove  ?  Simply  that  there  are  in  France 
some  gentlemen  of  fortune  who,  unlike 
the  rest  of  their  compatriots,  have  in¬ 
stalled  themselves  superbly,  who  are  not 
regarded  as  models,  who  are  imitated 
by  no  one,  and  who  can  no  more  be  in¬ 
stanced  as  national  types  than  diamonds 
can  be  called  charcoal.  The  best  of 
the  ordinary  chateaux  of  France,  putting 
aside  the  historic  places,  are  nothing 
more  than  villas  ;  the  second  class  of 
them  are  little  better  than  English  farm¬ 
houses  ;  while  the  third  category,  which 
is  discoverable  particularly  in  the  south¬ 
ern  departments,  is  made  up  of  white¬ 
washed  walls,  which  look  as  if  they 
contained  a  prison.  The  word  chateau 
is  so  elastic  in  its  applications  that  it 
may  be  said  to  include  every  sort  of 
good-sized  country-house  in  which  no 
trade  is  carried  on.  Just  as  every  man 
in  France,  whatever  be  his  rank  or  title, 
is  “  Monsieur,”  so  is  every  decent  pri¬ 
vate  residence  outside  a  town  a  “  cha¬ 
teau  .  ”  The  effect  of  this  wide-spreading 
employment  of  the  designation  is  to 
bring  into  the  chateau-class  of  inhabi¬ 


tants  every 'person  who  is  not  comprised 
in  the  other  categories  already  named, 
and  thereby  to  extend  the  field  of  obser¬ 
vation  so  largely  that  almost  all  the 
shades  of  more  or  less  educated  society 
find  places  in  it. 

But  yet,  notwithstanding  the  variety 
of  elements,  there  is  a  singular  unity  of 
ways  of  life  amongst  the  people  who 
compose  this  great  group.  It  may  be 
said  of  them,  as  a  general  description, 
that  they  all  agree  in  doing  nothing. 
There  is  amongst  them  an  almost  total 
want  of  the  vigor,  of  the  earnestness, 
which  impress  so  particular  an  aspect 
on  our  owm  country  life.  Frenchmen 
shoot, — but  how  many  of  them  are  there 
who  hunt,  or  fish,  or  boat,  or  drive,  or 
even  ride  ?  Who  ever  heard  of  outdoor 
games  amongst  them  ?  And  as  for  the 
women,  is  one  of  them  in  fifteen  thou¬ 
sand  to  be  seen  on  a  horse  in  the  lanes  ? 
These  things  do  not  attract  the  nation 
and  when  ^ey  are  done  at  all,  it  is  usu¬ 
ally  in  the  very  smallest  way.  There  are, 
of  course,  exceptions  :  there  are  in 
France  a  few  packs  of  hounds — there 
may,  perhaps,  be  ten  of  them  in  all ; 
but  they  are  employed  exclusively  for 
private  galloping,  and  are  followed  by 
none  but  the  owner’s  friends.  There 
are  three  Frenchmen  who  each  sail  a  ten- 
ton  yacht.  There  are  men  who  ride, 
and  like  it ;  there  are  ladies  who  ride  with 
them  :  .but  does  the  proportion  of  men 
and  women  who  ever  get  into  a  saddle 
reach  one  twentieth  of  the  total  number 
of  the  inhabitants  of  chateaux  ?  Cer¬ 
tainly  not.  Their  system  of  existence 
is  passive.  The  men  look  after  their 
“  interests,”  and  try  not  to  make  a  mess 
of  managing  their  estates  (if  they  have 
any) ;  they  bestow  close  attention  on 
the  garden  ;  they  read  newspap>ers  of 
their  own  political  opinions,  but  never 
glance  at  a  word  from  the  other  side  ; 
they  stroll  about  the  home  farm,  and 
count  the  chickens  ;  they  contemplate 
their  laborers  at  work,  and  they  regard 
country  life  as  a  serious  process  to  be 
got  through  somehow,  rather  than  as  a 
condition  which  opens  to  them  special 
occupations,  special  thoughts,  special 
exercises,  and  special  directions  of 
movement  for  their  energy.  It  must  I 
be  repeated  that  there  are  exceptions.  j 
There  are,  amongst  the  higher  classes,  : 
some  grand  samples  of  men ;  fel-  j 
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lows  with  will,  and  skill,  and  strength, 
and  spirit,  with  all  the  qualities  which 
make  up  manliness,  and  with  true  knowl¬ 
edge,  and  a  true  love  of  the  invigorating, 
inspiring  pleasures  which  are  obtainable 
nowhere  but  in  fresh  air.  But  the  rule 
lies  thoroughly  the  other  way.  The  na¬ 
tion,  taken  as  a  whole,  is  as  calm  and 
gentle  in  its  attitude  towards  outdoor 
life,  as  it  is  excited  and  intense  in  its 
conduct  indoors.  The  contradiction 
between  the  two  behaviors  is  complete. 

Now,  how  is  it  that  a  race  which  pos¬ 
sesses  such  rare  capacity  in  the  concep¬ 
tion  and  the  organisation  of  its  home 
life,  which  is  so  constantly  seeking,  at 
its  firesides,  for  new  emotions  and  new 
animations,  should  be  so  unable,  na¬ 
tionally,  to  comprehend  and  utilise  the 
thousand  excitements  w’hich — to  our 
eyes,  at  least — are  so  easily  extractable 
from  field-sports  and  country  occupa¬ 
tions  ?  iThe  answer  is  not  difficult  to 
find.  The  reason  is  a  double  one  :  the 
French,  as  a  mass,  avoid  all  pleasures 
which  cost  money  ;  and  they  shrink  in¬ 
stinctively  from  diversions  which  they 
cannot  share  with  women.  So  that,  as 
hounds,  yachts,  coaches,  salmon- 
streams,  and  game-preserves  are  expen¬ 
sive,  and  as  there  are  not  twenty  women 
in  France  who  could  ride  over  a  fence, 
handle  an  oar  or  a  yoke-line,  throw  a 
fly,  or  walk  with  the  guns — and  as 
(perhaps  happily  for  the  tone  of  French 
ladies  and  of  French  society)  there  are 
not  twenty  fathers  or  husbands  in  the 
land  who  would  let  them  do  it  if  they 
could — the  men  abstain  from  diversions 
which  involve  large  outlay,  and  in  which 
they  w'ould  find  themselves  alone.  The 
two  great  influences  of  women  and  of 
the  pocket,  which  dominate  the  national 
life  of  France,  are  seen  and  felt  in  this 
as  in  all  else.  So  men  and  w’omen  com¬ 
pose  their  existences  in  the  country  as 
they  do  in  the  towns,  and  regard  talk  as 
the  one  essential  to  contentment. 

This  general  description  applies  to 
the  great  mass  of  so-called  chateaux — to 
nineteen-twentieths  of  them  perhaps — to 
the  houses  which  stand  in  a  few  acres 
of  ground,  with  a  garden  and  a  p>oultry- 
yard,  but  to  which  no  estate  is  attached. 
The  exceptions  are  to  be  found  in  the 
places  which  really  constitute  a  proper¬ 
ty,  where  the  woods  contain  roe-deer 
and  wild-boar,  and  where  the  men  of  the 


family  have  other  notions  in  them  than  a 
disposition  to  sit  in  the  drawing-room  and 
make  discreet  love  to  somebody’s  wife. 
But  even  there,  even  in  the  best  of  cases, 
there  is  nothing  but  shooting  to  be  seen  ; 
it  is  the  one  single  sport  of  France. 
Such  Ashing  as  can  be  discovered  is  car¬ 
ried  on  with  floats,  with  an  occasional 
dragging  of  a  pond  for  carp.  A  fly-rod 
is  an  object  of  which  the  nation  is  al¬ 
most  unaware.  A  riding-party  is  so 
rarely  seen  that  the  memory  of  it  dwells 
in  the  talk  of  the  neighborhood.  Pic¬ 
nics  are  virtually  unknown ;  neither 
cricket,  nor  football,  nor  lawn-tennis 
are  things  of  France  ;  croquet  alone  is 
discoverable.  A  remarkable  result  of 
all  this  is,  that  the  French  language  con¬ 
tains  but  a  single  word  to  express  the 
occupation  of  a  man  in  the  country  ; 
there  is  one  thing  for  him  to  do,  and 
one  name  to  call  it  by  ;  there  is  no 
variety  for  him  either  in  his  action  or  in 
its  appellation.  11  chasse.  He  rarely 
makes  a  heavy  bag,  but  he  always  trav¬ 
els  a  good  many  miles  over  the  stubble 
or  through  the  fern.  The  exercise  is 
good  for  him,  so  he  takes  walking  for 
spiort,  and  he  is  happy.  II  chasse. 
And  that  is  the  sole  daily  work,  from 
September  to  February, .of  about  a  fourth 
of  the  male  inhabitants  of  the  chateaux. 
The  other  three-fourths  do  nothing  at  all. 

As  happens,  however,  in  a  good  many 
other  cases,  Frenchwomen  come  to  the 
rescue  of  ^renchmen  and  save  them 
from  drowning  in  the  sea  of  ennui  on 
which  it  pleases  them  to  navigate. 
What  services  those  women  render  to 
their  race  and  epoch  !  And  nowhere 
are  their  services  more  solid  or  more 
brilliant  than  in  the  chateaux  ;  nowhere 
is  the  superiority  of  the  Gallic  woman 
over  the  Gallic  man  more  vividly  and 
more  convincingly  established.  In  Eng¬ 
land  the  men  make  country  life  for 
themselves  ;  they  have  no  need  whatever 
of  the  assistance  of  women  in  the  mat¬ 
ter  ;  they  would,  indeed,  in  a  good 
many  country  houses,  forget  that  women 
exist  at  all,  if  the  latter  did  not  thrust 
themselves  upon  their  attention  with  a 
vigor  which  supports  no  refusals.  But 
in  France  the  exact  contrary  is  the  case  : 
there,  as  a  national  rule,  it  is  the  wom¬ 
en  who  manufacture  the  (country  for 
the  men,  who  provide  them  with  the  oc¬ 
cupations  which  they  are  unable  to  ere- 
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ate  for  themselves,  but  who  naturally  do 
it  after  their  own  fashion,  indoors,  not 
out  of  doors.  Frenchwomen  are,  above 
all  things,  feminine  ;  whatever  be  their 
faults,  masculineness  can  never,  by  any 
possibility,  be  one  of  them.  Their  first 
ambition  is  to  be,  essentially  and  in 
every  act,  women.  The  roughening  in¬ 
fluences  of  the  country  have  therefore 
no  hold  upon  them  ;  and^even  if,  in  in¬ 
finitely  rare  cases,  they  take  a  share  in 
sport,  they  do  it  awkwardly  and  timid¬ 
ly,  get  no  encouragement  from  anybody, 
and  are  invariably  blamed  by  all  their 
friends.  The  result  is  that,  though  they 
think  it  natural  that  men  should  shoot 
and  ride,  and  though  they  even  laugh  at 
them  if  they  do  not,  yet  they  exercise 
no  stimulating  force  in  the  matter,  and 
turn,  in  reality,  their  sway  precisely  the 
other  way,  because  they  instinctively  do 
their  utmost  to  tempt  the  men  to  stop 
at  home. 

It  is,  however,  certain  that  very  few 
amongst  them  have  any  perception  of 
the  results  which  they  are  producing, 
and  it  would  not  be  easy  to  make  them 
feel  that  they  are  unconsciously  but  un¬ 
ceasingly  contributing  to  the  suppres¬ 
sion  of  the  main  features  of  country  life. 
Just  as  Frenchwomen  are  habitually 
unaware  of  the  enfeebling  effects  which 
they  work  in  their  boys  by  not  directing 
them  towards  manliness,  so  also  are 
they  ignorant  of  the  damage  which  they 
do  to  men  by  surrounding  them  in  coun¬ 
try-houses  with  the  habits  and  the  diver¬ 
sions  of  Paris  drawing-rooms.  Still, 
though  it  would  be  too  much  to  expect 
that  they  will  ever  ardently  impel  men 
towards  regular  outdoor  work,  they 
might  not  impossibly  be  induced  to  ad¬ 
mit  competition  between  it  and  indoor 
pleasures,‘  if  only  they  perceived  that  the 
men  want  it.  But  that  is  precisely 
what,  in  the  majority  of  cases,  they -do 
not  see.  Putting  aside  the  exceptions, 
the  life  which  men  lead  in  average 
French  chateaux  shows  no  Jsign  what¬ 
ever  of  any  revolt  against  the  system 
which  the  women  organise  for  them  and 
apply  to  them.  They  evidently  like  it 
— they  are  accustom^  to  it — it  causes 
them  no  effort  and  no  trouble  ;  why, 
then,  should  they  give  the  women  to  un¬ 
derstand  that  they  would  prefer  an  al¬ 
teration  in  it  ?  ^  the  thing  goes  on  as 
it  is.  The  ordinary  chateau  life  is  made 


to  resemble,  as  closely  as  possible,  life 
in  Paris — and  everybody  is  satisfied. 
There  is  sometimes  downright  dulness, 
and  there  is  generally  a  sort  of  foolish¬ 
ness  and  misplacedness  about  it  all ; 
there  is  a  want  of  fitness,  of  adaptation, 
to  surroundings  ;  and  above  all,  there 
is  a  lack  of  vigor,  of  that  particular, 
well-marked,  easily  recognisable  species 
of  vigor  which  is  the  product  of  fresh  air 
and  exercise.  And  all  this  is  as  true  of 
the  people  who  spend  the  entire  year  in 
the  country,  as  of  those  who  come  down 
from  Paris  ;  their  method  is  the  same, 
and  so  are  the  consequences.  Through¬ 
out  all  France  the  situation  is  substan¬ 
tially  identical ;  the  country  counts  for 
scarcely  anything  in  country  life. 

And  yet  the  people  are  as  happy  over 
it  as  if  they  were  extracting  its  full  essence 
from  their  situation,  and  were  skilfully 
handling  for  their  own  benefit  all  the 
varied  means  of  action  which  lie  around 
them.  They  ima^ne,  trustfully,  that 
they  really  are  living,  not  only  in  the 
country  but  of  the  country  ;  and  many 
of  them  talk  about  it  with  an  earnest¬ 
ness  which  shows  that  they  conscien¬ 
tiously  believe  in  what  they  suppose  that 
they  are  doing.  It  is  this  confidence 
which  converts  their  incomplete  life  into 
a  success  for  them.  And  after  all,  if 
they  have  all  they  want  they  merit  envy 
rather  than  reproach  ;  for  they  reach  a 
state  which  we,  with  all  our  pastimes, 
do  not  frequently  attain.  The  natural 
contentedness  of  the  race  comes  to  their 
help  in  this  case  as  in  so  many  others  ; 
their  inborn  philosophy  inclines  them  to 
make  the  best  of  what  they  have  and 
not  to  seek  for  more,  especially  if  more 
costs  money.  And  this  is  how  it  comes 
to  pass  that,  as  was  said  at  the  commence¬ 
ment,  there  really  is  a  country  life  in 
France.  Perhaps,  however,  it  would  be 
more  exact,  under  all  the  circumstances, 
to  describe  it  as  life  in  the  country. 

It  is  a  life  on  which  the  sun  shines 
lazily,  but  gladsomely  ;  a  life  without 
many  objects  or  much  change,  but  still 
a  pleasant  life,  worth  living.  It  does 
not  afflict  the  men  to  do  approximately 
nothing  ;  on  the  contrary,  they  rather 
esteem  themselves  for  being  able  to  ren¬ 
der  nothing  so  diverting.  Besides 
which,  the  women  do  really  find  a  slight 
variation  of  occupation  when  they  quit 
the  towns  and  get  'amongst  the  fields. 
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They  visit  the  poor  a  little — as  much  as 
the  democratic  pride  of  the  poor  will  al¬ 
low  ;  they  work  slowly  (wonderfully 
slowly  !)  at  altar-cloths  and  vestments 
for  the  Church  ;  they  read  the  ‘  Revue 
des  Deux  Mondes  '  or  the  ‘  Contempo- 
raine,’  according  to  the  direction  of 
their  convictions ;  they  knit  warm 
clothes  for  the  village  children  ;  they 
mind  the  flowers  ;  and  they  try  to  please 
the  men — which,  after  all,  is  the  most 
attractive  function  of  women.  So  far, 
to  some  extent,  at  least,  there  is  a  con- 
nexity  between  the  habitual  country  avo¬ 
cations  of  Frenchwomen  and  of  ordinary 
Englishwomen  ;  but  it  is  essential  to 
avow  that  the  sweet  British  emotion  of 
teaching  in  schools  is  totally  absent  on 
the  other  side  of  the  Channel,  partly  be¬ 
cause  that  exciting  process  is  not  in 
harmony  with  French  usages,  partly  be¬ 
cause  if  it  attempted  to  introduce  itself, 
neither  the  maire  nor  the  mistress  would 
permit  it  to  live  a  day.  It  is,  however, 
consoling  to  be  able  to  suspect  that  if 
this  entails,  from  certain  English  p>oints 
of  view,  a  privation  for  ladies,  it  prob¬ 
ably  involves  a  considerable  advantage 
for  the  children  ;  and  furthermore,  even 
without  school-teaching,  the  country  life 
of  Frenchwomen  is  bright  and  affec¬ 
tionate,  and  is  full  of  sympathies  and 
talk.  It  is  true  that  they  do  not  have 
many  guests,  and  few  visitors  except 
their  immediate  neighbors ;  but  this 
does  not  affect  their  happiness, — they 
are  quite  content  by  themselves.  As 
our  English  system  of  staying  about 
with  people  is  almost  unknown  in  France, 
as  it  is  limited  to  the  largest  and  richest 
chateaux,  and  as,  even  in  the  very  big 
places,  it  never  attains  the  development 
and  the  continuity  which  it  presents  with 
us,  it  follows  that  the  system  of  mutual 
assistance,  on  which  we  rely  so  much 
for  getting  satisfactorily  through  country- 
house  life,  has  scarcely  any  existence 
amongst  the  French,  and  that  each  of 
their  groups  is  dependent  on  its  own 
social  resources,  and  looks  for  small  aid 
from  the  world  at  large.  Yet,  if  there 
is  but  little  action  around  them,  there 
are  plenty  of  talkers  and  plenty  of  laugh¬ 
ter  ;  and  after  all,  those  are  conditions 
of  life  which  make  one  forget  sometimes 
that  sport  and  sporting  discourse  are 
wanting. 

And  there  is  an  especial  merit  of  high 
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value  in  the  French  conception  of  rural 
existence — it  is  cheap.  The  national 
economy  of  management  is  particularly 
evident  in  the  country.  The  French 
j)Ower  of  extracting  its  full  worth  from 
money  comes  out  there  perhaps  still 
more  clearly  than  in  the  towns  ;  for 
though  j)eople  live  fairly  well  in  nearly 
all  the  chateaux,  down  to  the  smallest — 
though  they  are  beginning,  indeed,  to 
manifest,  m  many  places,  a  distinct 
tendency  towards  luxury  and  show — 
they  do  their  housekeeping  at  strangely 
moderate  expense.  A  reasonably  com¬ 
fortable  country-house  can  be  kept  go¬ 
ing  in  France  for  much  less  than  its 
equivalent  would  cost  in  England.  And 
this  is  not  in  any  way  because  food  or 
clothes  or  rent  are  low-priced  ;  on  the 
contrary,  they  are,  as  a  whole,  decidedly 
dearer  than  with  us :  the  explaining 
causes  lie,  not  in  local  cheapness,  but  in 
the  system  of  life  and  in  the  character  of 
the  race.  And  whatever  may  be  our 
prejudices  in  favor  of  our  own  ways — 
whatever  may  be  our  conviction  of  the 
insufficiencies  of  a  procedure  which  does 
not  offer  the  particular  characteristics 
which  we,  by  habit,  regard  as  indispen¬ 
sable  out  of  doors — we  surely  cannot 
fail  to  recognise  that,  all  the  same,  there 
is  value  in  an  organisation  which  is  open 
to  all  pockets,  which  excludes  nobody 
for  venturing  to  be  poor,  and  which  is 
rarely  tinted  by  what  Balzac  called  "  the 
chilling  hue  of  money.” 

And  this  is  not  its  sole  quality.  It 
owns  another,  for  it  serves  to  prove  a 
curious  and  unexpected  fact ;  to  indicate 
that  there  really  are  occasions  and  states 
under  which  the  French,  both  men  and 
women,  can  manage  to  get  on  almost 
without  excitement.  A  condition  of  life 
which  can  enable  them  to  do  this,  must 
really  possess  some  remarkable  attri¬ 
butes,  and  must  exercise  some  peculiar 
influences.  If  one  of  the  most  evident  of 
the  general  dispiositions  of  the  race  can  be 
tempKirarily  modified — if  its  action  can  be 
partially  suspended  by  contact  with,  fresh 
air  and  with  country  habits — it  would 
seem  to  follow  that  there  must  be  more 
in  those  habits  than  is  evident  at  first 
sight,  and  that  they  must  merit  a  re¬ 
spect  which  the  description  that  has 
been  given  of  them  here  is  scarcely  likely 
to  have  provoked.  This  is  really  a  most 
satisfactory  impression  to  attain  ;  for 
12 
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French  country  ways  are  so  simple  and 
so  sympathetic,  that  it  would  have  been 
uncomforting  to  find  one’s  self  incompe¬ 
tent  to  esteem  them.  The  discovery 
that  they  lift  up  the  nation  to  a  height 
at  which  it  passes  beyond  the  need  of 
its  ordinary  emotions,  permits  us  to  in¬ 
dulge  in  d^erence  for  them.  And  there 
can  be  no  doubt  whatever  that  the  dis¬ 
covery  is  real  and  not  deceptive  ;  for 
there  are  chateaux  in  which  existence  is 
not  only  uninspired,  but  entirely  dull — 
not  only  'passionless,  but  positively  stu¬ 
pid.  Stupid  !  A  form  of  life  which 
permits  us  to  say  of  French  society  that 
It  can  occasionally  become  stupid,  must 
indeed  be  respectable,  and  most  emi¬ 
nently  worthy  of  reverence  and  honor  ! 

It  must,  however,  be  added  that  stu¬ 
pidity  is  not  easily  discoverable  anywhere 
but  in  the  country  proper — amongst  the 
woods  and  the  vines.  In  the  two  other 
categories  of  out-of-town  residence — on 
the  sea-shore  and  at  the  mineral  springs 
— it  is  usually  rather  difficult  to  lay 
hands  upon  it ;  for  in  lodging-places  of 
those  sorts  diversions  are  supplied  so 
abundantly  that  no  space  is  left  between 
them  for  torpidity.  Neither  Trouville 
nor  Luchon,  nor  any  of  their  kindred, 
can  be  said  to  conduct  either  men  or 
women  towards  demureness,  stolidity, 
or  innocent  propriety.  It  may,  indeed, 
be  asserted,  without  any  risk  of  bearing 
false  witness,  that  their  habitual  effect 
is  to  do  just  the  contrary,  and  to  vigor¬ 
ously  promote  perspicuity,  smart  tak¬ 
ing,  waltzing,  love-making,  enlarged 
views,  baccarat^  and  other  forms  of  de¬ 
veloped  intellect.  Their  action  is,  there¬ 
fore,  essentially  quickening  and  elating  ; 
it  throws  people  into  groups  with  mo¬ 
mentary  identities  of  objects,  with  tran¬ 
sient  unities  of  enthusiasm  ;  it  engenders 
such  a  wonderful  quantity  of  impetuous 
effervescence  that  silent  persons  are  un¬ 
able  to  support  its  proximity,  and  go  forc¬ 
edly  away.  And  these  “  stations,”  as  the 
French  call  them,  act  upon  the  body  as 
well  ^  on  the  intelligence  :  their  opera¬ 
tion  is  not  purely  psychical,  it  is  physi¬ 
cal  as  well ;  for  at  them  many  women 
and  some  men  unequivocally  swim  or 
ride  on  ponies,  according  as  the  sea  or 
the  hills  are  before  them. 

It  will,  consequently,  be  at  once  per¬ 
ceived  that  we  have  reached  here  an  al¬ 
together  special  phase  of  French  country 


life  ;  a  phase  in  which  the  nation  not 
only  talks  hard,  but  positively  does 
something  active  out  of  doors.  Several 
parties,  each  of  them  composed  of  about 
fourteen  ladies  and  three  gentlemen,  may 
be  seen  every  summer  morning  riding 
up  from  Luchon  towards  the  Maladetta  ; 
just  as  numerous  young  persons  in  en¬ 
terprising  bathing-coats,  and  a  few  male 
swimmers,  may  be  contemplated  in  the 
water  at  Dieppe  in  August.  This  evi¬ 
dence  leads  us  to  two  results  :  the  first, 
that,  as  has  just  been  observed,  the  shore 
and  the  mountain  provoke  the  French 
to  exertions  which  they  perform  nowhere 
else  ;  the  second,  that  those  exertions 
are  infinitely  more  frequent  amongst 
women  than  amongst  men.  Now  this 
latter  truth  opens  out  sudden  horizons 
and  unforeseen  contemplations.  We  all 
know  that  the  women  form  the  more 
valuable  half  of  the  French  nation  ;  but 
their  superiority  over  the  men,  real  as 
it  is,  in  no  way  explains  their  greater  oc¬ 
casional  love  of  bathing  and  ponies,  as  we 
see  it  revealed  in  the  Channel  and  the 
Pyrenees.  What  can  be  the  cause  of  these 
Ic^  explosions  of  efforts  of  the  body 
amongst  ladies  whose  utmost  struggles, 
at  other  moments  and  in  other  places, 
would  not  carry  them  beyond  a  drive  in 
the  Bois  or  a  walk  of  two  hundred  yards 
to  churOh  ?  Is  it  a  brisk  awaking  to  the 
merits  of  exercise  ?  Is  it  a  hasty  recog¬ 
nition  of  a  new  pleasure  ?  Is  it  a  percep¬ 
tion  of  a  fresh  form  of  domination  over 
men  ?  No  :  it  can  be  for  none  of  these 
reasons  that  French  women  arrive  at 
relative  exertion  on  the  beaches  and  the 
hillsides  ;  for  if  they  supplied  the  explana¬ 
tion,  we  should  necessarily  see  the  exer¬ 
tion  continued  elsewhere  afterwards — 
and  the  men  would  be  tempted  to  take  far 
more  share  in  it  than  they  do.  The  true 
motive  lies — so,  at  least  the  women  them¬ 
selves  pretend — in  the  eternal  fitnesses  of 
things  ;  in  the  inevitable  pertinence  of 
certain  acts  to  certain  places  ;  in  the 
unavoidable  impulse  which  forces  the 
mind  to  direct  the  movements  of  the 
body  in  harmony  with  the  aptitudes  of 
the  situation  in  which  it  is  placed.  So, 
according  to  this  postulate,  it  is  just  as 
much  in  the  inexorable  destinies  of 
Frenchwomen  to  jump  into  the  salt 
waves  directly  they  get  near  them,  and 
to  shake  about  for  eleven  hours  a-day 
on  a  stumbling  hack  as  soon  as  they 
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reach  the  mountain- sides  of  Auvergne  or 
Gascony,  as  it  is  to  sit  at  home  in  coun¬ 
try-houses  and  to  go  to  the  opera  in 
Paris.  The  organisation  of  life  b^omes, 
in  this  way,  a  simple  question  of  local 
suitableness. 

Perhaps  these  principles  are  sound  ; 
perhaps  they  will  one  day  guide  the  uni¬ 
verse  instead  of  being  limited  to  France  ; 
but,  for  the  moment,  it  may  be  urged 
against  them  that  they  take  no  notice  of 
the  usually  accepted  notion  that  the 
country  at  large  does  not  present  any 
obstacles  to  the  continuance  in  it  of  the 
habit  of  fresh  air  and  movement  which 
is  momentarily  acquired  by  almost  all 
French  ladies,  under  the  special  circum¬ 
stances  which  have  just  b^n  indicated. 
It  scarcely  seems  to  lie  within  the  eternal 
fitnesses  of  things  that  because  you  ought 
to  ride  up  a  rocky  path  in  Navarre  you 
should  therefore  walk  up  it  in  Burgundy 
— or,  better  still,  not  go  up  it  at  all. 
But  so  it  is  apparently  ;  and  in  the  prop¬ 
osition  thus  set  forth  lies  the  entire 
theory  of  French  country  life,  and  the 
interpretation  of  all  the  riddles  which 
it  offers.  It  is  satisfactory  to  reach  a 
solution  at  last ;  but  having  found  it,  it 
is  prudent  to  leave  it  instantly  and  go 
on  to  something  else,  lest  it  should  ap¬ 
pear,  on  looking  closer  at  it,  to  be  so 
utterly  insufficient  that  another  one  must 
of  necessity  be  sought  for  in  its  stead. 

So  let  us  turn  back  to  the  second  cle¬ 
ment  which  every  one  expects  to  discover 
in  country  life,  no  matter  where, — to  the 
action  and  influence  of  the  chateaux 
residents  on  political,  administrative, 
and  social  life  around  them.  This  part 
of  the  subject  has  been  reserved  for  sep¬ 
arate  consideration.  We  can  now  revert 
to  it. 

It  is,  in  the  present  condition  of 
France,  far  more  interesting  than  all  the 
other  details  which  we  have  been  exam¬ 
ining,  for  it  raises  the  whole  question  of 
the  position  of  the  upper  layers — of 
their  status  towards  the  rest  of  the  na¬ 
tion — of  their  power,  their  credit,  and 
their  usefulness.  That  so  grave  an  issue 
should  present  itself  in  a  mere  sketchy 
outline  of  some  of  the  lighter  aspects  of 
existence  in  French  chateaux,  may  seem, 
perhaps,  at  first  sight,  to  be  an  extrava¬ 
gance  ;  but  how  is  it  possible  to  scrutinise 
the  one  without  arriving  forcedly  at  the 
other  ?  Unless  we  disassociate  the  two 


essential  components  whose  union  forms 
the  aggregate  of  country  life,  and  gives 
to  it  its  meaning  and  its  value  ;  unless 
we  eliminate  all  inquiry  into  public  atti¬ 
tude,  or  public  tone,  or  relationship  be¬ 
tween  classes  ;  unless  we  strictly  limit 
our  study  to  the  purely  material  and  per¬ 
sonal  aspects  of  the  case  ;  unless  we  re¬ 
solutely  do  all  this,  we  cannot  anyhow 
avoid  encounter  with  the  political  and 
social  considerations  which  thrust  them¬ 
selves  forward  everywhere  in  the  matter. 
But  if  we  did  so,  we  should  throw  aside 
more  than  half  the  subject,  and  should 
voluntarily  leave  out  its  most  striking  fea¬ 
tures.  The  higher  strata  of  the  country 
residents  in  France  represent  to  us  a 
principle  and  a  force.  Like  their  fellows 
amongst  ourselves,  their  order  symbol¬ 
ises  in  our  eyes  the  idea  of  property,  of 
education,  of  vested  interests,  of  respon¬ 
sibility,  of  duty  ;  and,  as  a  necessary 
consequence,  we  associate  with  them  the 
additional  idea  of  action,  of  gratuitous 
public  functions,  of  accepted  guidance, 
of  welcome  counsel  and  assistance  to 
those  around  them.  This  is  a  view 
which  is  so  natural  to  an  Englishman, 
that  he  usually  sees  no  reason  for  shak¬ 
ing  it  off  when  he  pictures  to  himself 
the  situation  of  French  gentlemen  under- 
their  own  trees  ;  and  furthermore,  it  is. 
indisputably  the  view  which  nearly 
every  French  landowner  would  wish  (if 
he  could)  to  take  of  himself  and  his. 
rile.  This  being  so,  we  may,  without 
imprudence  or  exaggeration,  look  about 
us  in  France  and  see  how  far  the  reali 
view  corresponds  to  the  conception  of 
it  which  we  have  just  shadowed  out. 

Alas  !  it  must  ^  confessed,  at  once,, 
that  such  a  prospect  is  rarely  to  be  dis¬ 
covered  on  French  soil.  It  is  most  cer¬ 
tainly  offered  in  some  few  special  cases, 
but  the  rule  is  the  other  way.  Instead, 
of  being  the  accepted  pilot  of  his  dis¬ 
trict,  instead  of  acting  as  the  recognised 
champion  of  local  interests,  instead  of 
standing  forward  as  the  acknowledged 
leader  and  representative  of  his  neigh¬ 
bors,  the  owner  of  the  chateau  is  habit¬ 
ually  regarded  by  the  poorer  people 
round  him  as  their  natural  and  obligatory 
enemy.  There  is  rarely  any  unity  of 
object  or  of  interest  between  them,  and 
there  is  almost  always  hostility  of  opin¬ 
ions,  of  sentiments,  and  of  prejudices. 
The  antagonism  of  classes  comes  out  in 
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the  country  even  more  vividly  than  in 
the  towns. 

The  causes  of  this  estrangement  are 
frankly  avowed  by  both  sides.  The  peas¬ 
ant  hates  the  chateau  because  he  has 
grown  ambitious,  and  no  longer  sees  any 
reason  for  admitting*,  social  superiorities 
now  that  he  has  b^ome,  in  civil  and 
political  law,  the  equal  of  a  duke  ;  the 
gentleman  looks  with  repulsion  upon 
the  peasant  because  he  believes  him  to 
be  a  “  Radical,"  and  also  because  the 
peasant  personally  opposes  him  on  near¬ 
ly  every  question  that  arises  between 
them.  Each  of  them  thrusts  himself 
perpetually  in  the  other’s  way  ;  the  first, 
by  trying  to  keep  the  second  down — the 
second,  by  intriguing  against  the  influ¬ 
ence  of  the’lfirst. 

Now,  whatever  be  our  sympathies 
and  our  partialities  as  spectators  of  the 
conflict,  it  ,is  not  pK>ssible  to  seriously 
blame  the  peasant  in  all  this.  A  strug¬ 
gle  has  been  going  on  in  France  since 
1789  ;  it  has  been  marked  by  ups  and 
downs,  by  victories  and  defeats  for  both 
parties  ;  but  as  a  general  result,  the  ad¬ 
vantage  has  been  largely  with  the  peo¬ 
ple,  and  largely  against  the  upper 
•classes.  The  people  have  added  to  their 
education,  to  their  money,  to  their  pow- 
•er  ;  they  have  done  their  best  to  rise  in 
the  world,  and  they  have  employed  the 
■surest  and  most  productive  means  to 
that  end.  So  far  they  merit  no  reproach. 
■On  the  contrary,  they  deserve  hearty  ad¬ 
miration  for  having  so  thoroughly  un- 
•derstood  and  so  practically  used  the  op¬ 
portunities  which  the  centuiy  is  offering 
to  them  for  bettering  their  situation,  ma¬ 
terially,  intellectually,  socially,  and  polit¬ 
ically.  But,  unhappily,  nothing  of  the 
kind  can  be  said  of  the  squires  and  pa¬ 
tricians.  It  is  on  them  that  the  respon¬ 
sibility  of  the  position  really  lies  ;  it  is  to 
their  blind,  bigoted  dogmatism,  to  their 
utter  want  of  true  public  spirit,  to  their 
inexcusable  misconception  of  both  their 
duties  and  their  interests,  and  to  their  wil¬ 
ful  neglect  of  the  many  weapons  of  de¬ 
fence  which  lay  at  their  disposal,  that  the 
present  almost  total  loss  of  their  legiti¬ 
mate  class  influence  is  manifestly  due.  It 
is  impossible  for  them  to  plead  ignorance 
of  their  danger,  for  it  is  the  main  subject 
of  their  conversations  between  them¬ 
selves  ;  neither  can  they  pretend  that  it 
is  likely  to  die  out  by  itself,  for,  since 


1871,  it  has  assumed  fresh  gravity  by 
the  proclamation  of  the  ambitions  of  the 
nouvelUs  couches  sociales.  The  intention 
to  transfer  both  the  origin  and  the  ex¬ 
ercise  of  power  to  the  masses  is  loudly 
notified,  and  the  masses  are  working 
intelligently  and  perseveringly  to  attain 
their  object.  What  have  hitherto  been 
known  as  "  the  governing  classes"  are 
distinctly  requested  to  get  out  of  the 
way  ;  their  coming  dispossession  from 
place  and  from  authority  is  announced 
to  them.  Nothing  can  be  more  plain- 
spoken  than  the  notice  which  is  given 
to  them.  This  being  their  situation, 
what  are  they  doing  to  protect  them¬ 
selves  ?  Are  they  uniting  their  action 
for  the  common  preservation  of  the  rights 
which  are  still  regarded  elsewhere  as  be¬ 
ing  inalienably  attached  to  their  birth 
and  their  position  ?  Are  they  employ¬ 
ing  the  arms  of  our  time,  which  are  the 
only  ones  fitted  to  actual  forms  of  war¬ 
fare  ?  Are  they  using  reason,  patience, 
and  argument  ?  are  they  placing  them¬ 
selves  at  the  head  of  a  movement  which 
they  cannot  resist  ?  are  they  discussing 
concessions  and  inventing  compromises  ? 
Not  they.  They  are  doing  precisely  the 
contrary.  Instead  of  forming  them¬ 
selves  into  one  solid  army,  they  are 
broken  up  into  bands  of  undisciplined 
skirmishers.  Instead  of  copying  the 
new  systems  of  attack  which  their  as¬ 
sailants  have  invented ;  instead  of 
snatching  from  them  and  turning  against 
them  their  arms  of  free  debate,  of  free 
elections,  of  national  will,  of  unrestrict¬ 
ed  liberty,  and,  above  all,  of  "  oppor¬ 
tunism,  ’  ’ — they  continue  to  fire  off  (at 
the  risk  of  their  bursting)  such  antiqua¬ 
ted  blunderbusses  as  divine  right,  and 
the  Napoleonic  legend,  and  political 
prosecutions,  and  shoutings  about  "  la¬ 
tent  radicalism,"  and  "  social  peril," 
and  threatened  coups-d'  itat.  Why,  the 
arrows  of  Hastings  might  as  well  attempt 
to  measure  themselves  against  the  artil- 
1^  of  Sedan.  Instead  of  temperately 
discussing  the  new  claims  which  have 
sprung  up  throughout  the  land,  they  sul¬ 
lenly  and  sulkily  turn  their  backs  upon 
them,  and  call  everybody  canaille  who 
ventures  to  suggest  that  possibly  there 
may  be  something  in  them.  And  in¬ 
stead  of  carefully  inquiring  into  the  mo¬ 
tives  which  have  led  certain  members 
of  their  own  caste  to  take  up  the  con- 
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tra^  attitude,  and  to  join  a  movement 
which  they  are  powerless  to  stop  but  by 
which  they  do  not  wish  to  be  crushed, 
they  shrink  away  from  all  such  “  rene¬ 
gades,”  and  talk  of  them  as  ”  traitors.” 

If  all  this  meant  nothing  else  but  op¬ 
position  to  the  Republic — if  it  fsignih^ 
no  more  than  a  desire  to  re-establish  a 
monarchy — it  would,  of  course,  lie  en¬ 
tirely  outside  the  subject  which  we  are 
considering.  The  form  of  the  State, 
whatever  it  be,  cannot  be  said  to  exercise 
much  action  on  the  march  of  home  life  ; 
and  it  would  be  idle  to  make  mention 
here  of  the  fight  which  is  going  on  if  its 
sense  were  merely  dynastic.  But  the 
reality  is  deeper  and  graver.  The  es¬ 
tablishment  of  the  present  Government 
has  evidently  stimulated  the  ardor  of  the 
appetites  which  are  shouting  for  satisfac¬ 
tion  ;  but  it  would  be  a  vast  error  to 
suppose  that  those  appetites  are,  in 
themselves.  Republican.  No  :  they  lie 
outside  the  accidents  of  rule — they  are 
independent  of  kings  or  em|)erors  or 
presidents — they  are  uninfluenced  by  the 
shape  of  more  or  less  temporary  consti¬ 
tutions  ;  but  they  do  affect — most  press- 
.ingly  affect — the  entire  basis,  the  entire 
system,  the  entire  organisation  of  coun¬ 
try  existence.  This  strife  is  a  duel  of 
classes — it  is  the  “New  Ordeal”  of 
our  day.  Its  result — if  victory  falls  to 
the  assailants — will  be  to  remove  all  the 
elements  of  piower  from  the  top  of  so¬ 
ciety  and  to  transfer  them  to  the  bot¬ 
tom.  But  still,  in  its  actual  aspects,  it 
is  social  rather  than  political ;  it  is,  for 
the  moment,  a  combat  for  self-respect 
rather  than  for  prerogative; — for  opinion 
rather  than  for  dictation — for  a  senti¬ 
ment  rather  than  for  a  right — for  liberty 
rather  than  for  authority.  Yet,  with  all 
this  moderation  in  its  conduct,  it  is  ab¬ 
solutely  resolute  in  the  pursuit  of  its  ob¬ 
ject  ;  and  that  object  is — so  far  as  coun¬ 
try  life  is  concerned — the  abolition  of 
the  superiority  of  the  chateau,  and  the 
reduction  of  its  inhabitants  to  social  im¬ 
potence.  To  pretend  that  more  than 
this  is  meant — to  assert  that  the  levelling 
of  classes  is  to  be  accompanied  by  the 
seizure  of  property — is  mere  mad  fear. 
Socialism  has  disappeared  in  France  ; 
respect  of  legal  rights  is  universal  there  ; 
the  division  of  the  soil  amongst  six  mil¬ 
lions  of  proprietors  inclines  each  one  of 
them  to  leave  the  holdings  of  the  others 


undisturbed,  in  order  not  to  provoke 
assaults  upon  his  own  ;  not  even  the 
wildest  Radical  would  venture  to  invite 
the  poor  to  rise  against  the  rich.  But 
even  without  any  collateral  outgrowth 
of  that  kind,  the  situation  is  serious 
enough  as  it  stands  ;  for  the  entire  sta¬ 
tus  of  the  upper  classes  towards  the  rest 
of  the  nation  is  at  stake. 

Of  the  many  changes  which  have  oc¬ 
curred  in  France  during  the  last  eighty 
years,  there  is  not  one  which  would  be 
more  innovating  than  the  suppression  of 
the  upper  classes  as  a  recognised  and 
valued  national  force  ;  and  such  a  sup¬ 
pression  would  make  itself  felt  with  es¬ 
pecial  keenness  in  the  country  because 
of  the  impossibility  of  avoiding  frequent 
contacts  between  its  ir^abitants. 
France  is,  however,  apparently  march¬ 
ing  towards  ft  with  a  spe^  which  is  only 
explainable  by  the  abandonment  of  all 
endeavor  to  prevent  it.  There  is  not 
one  chateau  in  a  hundred  in  whidi  any 
practical  attempt  is  being  made  to  win 
the  neighbors  back  to  confldence,  to 
goodwill,  to  esteem.  The  owner  sulks  ; 
his  wife  sulks  with  him  ;  their  friends 
sulk  round  them  ;  and  they  all  unite  in 
calling  the  peasants  canaille  because  they 
no  longer  take  off  their  hats  when  the 
carriage  of  the  chateau  passes.  And 
yet,  in  the  .  few  cases  of  exception,  in 
the  rare  instances  in  which  common-sense 
and  the  instinct  of  self-preservation 
have  led  the  gentlemen  to  adopt  a  differ¬ 
ent  tone,  the  results  attained  have  almost 
always  been  of  a  nature  to  indicate  that 
the  hatred  of  the  peasant  is  not  against 
the  gentleman  in  the  abstract,  but  against 
the  particular  opinions  which  are  sup- 
poseii  to  be  proper  to  him,  and  which 
the  peasant  conceives  to  be  inimical  to 
himself.  No  one  seriously  professes  in 
France,  that  a  rich  man,  or  an  educated 
man,  should  be  detested  simply  because 
he  is  rich  or  educated  ;  the  ground  of 
the  aversion  which  is  now  so  general  is 
to  be  found  in  the  resentment  of  the 
poor  man  at  what  he  conceives  to  be  the 
use  of  wealth  and  knowledge  to  keep  him 
down.  This  being  the  core  of  the  diffi¬ 
culty — and  that  it  really  is  so  can  be 
discovered  in  a  quarter  of  an  hour  in 
any  village  in  France — it  would  seem 
that  it  ought  not  to  be  difficult  to  get  at 
it  and  dig  it  out.  It  certainly  would  be 
pulled  into  the  daylight  quickly  enough 
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if  it  existed  in  England  ;  for  luckily  for 
us  we  have  a  habit  of  looking  at  difficul¬ 
ties  in  the  face,  and  of  dealing  with  them 
promptly  according  to  their  nature.  But 
the  case  is  different  across  the  Channel. 
There  the  so-called  Conservatives  do 
not  appeal  to  reason  or  to  right ;  their 
one  notion  of  defence  is  to  talk  loudly 
about  the  canaille^  and  about  shooting 
every  one  who  does  not  agree  with 
them.  This  is  strictly  and  positively 
the  sort  of  language  which  is  habitually 
heard  in  a  great  many  of  the  drawing¬ 
rooms  of  France.  The  peasants  know 
this,  and  it  is  not  surprising  that  they 
object  to  it.  The  consequence  of  it  all 
is,  that  the  severance  between  the  cha¬ 
teau  and  the  cottage  is  growing  less  cu¬ 
rable  from  year  to  year,  and  that  little 
disposition  to  patch  it  over  is  left  in  the 
peasant’s  heart.  He  goes  oft  accumulat¬ 
ing  rancor  ;  he  uses  his  tongue  to  teach 
his  children  that  the  chateau  is  a  foe, 
and  his  vote  to  elect  municipal  and  de¬ 
partmental  councillors  and  deputies  who 
will  be  disagreeable  to  the  chateau. 
Putting  aside  the  exceptions,  this  is  a 
true  picture  of  the  situation. 

Under  such  conditions  rural  life  not 
only  loses  one  of  its  noblest  and  most 
fruitful  uses — the  strengthening  of  the 
tie  between  rich  and  poor — but  it  be¬ 
comes,  in  many  cases,  a  career  of  pain. 
Complaints  that  annoyances  and  humil¬ 
iations  are  becoming  more  and  more  fre¬ 
quent  are  heard  in  every  direction. 
Some  excited  people  go  indeed  so  far  as 
to  prophesy  that,  at  the  next  revolution, 
half  the  chateaux  will  be  set  on  fire,  as 
an  expression  of  opinion  by  the  country 
round.  It  will  therefore  certainly  be 
admitted  now  that  this  question  of  rela¬ 
tions  with  the  neighbors  does  really  con¬ 
stitute  an  important  element  of  the  sub¬ 
ject  which  we  are  considering  here,  and 
that  if  it  had  been  left  out,  the  story 
would  have  failed.  A  country  life  with¬ 
out  hunting,  without  fishing,  without 
riding,  appears  at  first  sight  to  be  some¬ 
what  incomplete  ;  but  if  the  absence  of 
these  diversions  is  compensated  by  the 
probability  of  being  hated  and  the  possi¬ 
bility  of  being  burnt,  it  will  be  acknowl¬ 
edge  that  there  is  still  a  little  animation 
left  in  the  situation,  and  that  it  may  be¬ 
come  almost  as  exciting  to  be  a  country 
gentleman  in  France  as  it  used  to  be  a 
few  years  ago  in  Tipperary. 


This,  however,  is  caricature.  French 
villagers  of  our  time  are  quiet,  laborious, 
money-grubbing  jjeople,  with  nothing  of 
assassins  or  incendiaries  in  them  ;  and  it 
is  a  pity  that  their  would-be  masters 
should  aggravate  difficulties,  by  sus¬ 
pecting  them  of  dispositions  which,  most 
certainly,  will  never  enter  into  their 
heads.  What  appears,  however,  to  be 
true,  to  English  eyes  at  least,  is  that  the 
gentlemen  still  have  a  chance  of  saving 
the  little  that  remains  of  their  old  stand¬ 
ing,  and  of  reconquering  some  frag¬ 
ments  of  influence,  if  only  they  could 
bring  themselves  to  use  the  means 
which  we  employ.  We  cannot  get  it 
out  of  our  heads  that  absence  of  sport 
means  absence  of  vigor  ;  that  superiority 
of  right  and  place  over  the  masses  is 
most  easily  and  most  assuredly  main¬ 
tained  by  a  constant  practice  of  the  ex¬ 
ternal  forms  of  energy  ;  and  that  popu¬ 
larity  with  the  crowd  is  a  result  of  a  va¬ 
riety  of  causes,  amongst  which  skill  in 
bodily  exercises  still  holds  a  not  unim¬ 
portant  place.  And  the  same  idea  has 
a  certain  limited  application  in  France. 
The  laborer  there,  like  his  fellows  every¬ 
where  else,  attaches  value  to  mere . 
strength  ;  he  admires  those  who  possess 
it — he  has  a  sort  of  instinctive  scorn  of 
puniness  and  weakness — and  he  is,  in¬ 
stinctively,  more  inclined  to  recognise 
ascendancy,  as  he  understands  it,  in  a 
man  of  physical  activity,  than  in  one 
who  sits  at  the  fireside,  reads  "  right- 
thinking"  newspapers,  and  gnashes  his 
teeth  at  the  wickedness  of  the  epoch. 
If  the  women  could  only  be  got  to  com¬ 
prehend  this,  there  might  yet  be  a  faint 
prospect  of  saving  something  from  the 
wreck.  If  they  would  drive  the  men 
out  of  doors  instead  of  doing  precisely 
the  contrary  ;  if  they  would  urge  them 
to  try  to  take  up  a  new  attitude  towards 
country  life,  and  to  show  a  liking  for  its 
special  pleasures, — one  step  would  be 
taken  towards  a  reconciliation.  The 
step  could  never  be  a  long  one,  for  it  is 
not  in  ordinary  French  nature  to  really 
love  field-sports  ;  and  furthermore,  the 
nation  has  no  money  for  them,  and  the 
land  is  cut  up  into  so  many  little  hold¬ 
ings  that  no-  wide  range  is  attainable 
anywhere  but  in  forests.  Still,  such  as 
it  might  be,  it  would  do  some  little  good, 
for  it  would  introduce  some  unity  of 
feeling,  and  would  evidence  to  the  peas- 
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ants  that  the  gentlemen  find  the  country 
worth  living  in  for  its  own  sake. 

The  real  solution,  however,  is  not 
there.  It  lies,  after  all,  not  out  of 
doors  but  indoors  ;  not  in  the  legs  and 
arms,  but  in  the  heads  and  hearts  of  the 
upper  classes.  They  may  all  learn  to 
ride  and  shoot,  and  they  may  buy  fly- 
rods,  and  feed  prize  'pigs,  but  efforts  of 
that  kind  will  not  suffice  alone.  They 
must  change  their  very  thoughts  if  they 
want  to  hold  their  own  ;  and  there  is  no 
more  present  sign  that  they  will  do  so, 
as  a  class,  than  that  they  will  all  keep 
hounds  or  all  sail  about  in  yachts.  It  is 
precisely  in  their  thoughts  that  the  fatal 
obstacle  lies  ;  it  is  in  their  clinging  to 
old  prejudices,  to  their  wilful  blindness 
to  the  realities  and  the  necessities  of  to¬ 
day,  to  the  folly  with  which  they  are  al¬ 
lowing  an  irresistible  tide  of  advancing 
opinion  to  gain  on  them  all  round  with¬ 
out  attempting  to  reach  a  level  of  safety, 
to  the  persistence  with  which  they  go  on 
“  forgetting  nothing  and  learning  noth¬ 
ing,”  that  their  rapidly  •  progressing 
effacement  is  due.  Power  in  France 
will  soon  arise  exclusively  from  below  ; 
it  will  cease  to  descend  from  above  ;  it 
will  no  longer  be  a  recognised  attribute 
of  social  position  or  even  of  education  : 
and  the  responsibility  of  the  change  will 
be  charged  by  history,  not  to  those  who 
claimed  it,  but  to  those  who  did  not 
prevent  it ;  not  to  those  who  gained  by  it, 
but  to  those  who  lost  by  it ;  not  to  the 
conquerors,  but  to  the  conquered.  The 
pity  which  spectators  habitually  accord 
to  the  vanquished  will,  in  this  case,  be 
withheld.  When  the  immense  majority 
of  the  upper-class  of  country  residents  of 
France  have  succeeded  in  getting  them¬ 
selves  finally  excluded  from  public  life, 
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from  influence,  and  from  exercise  of  the 
prerogatives  and  the  duties  of  their  sta¬ 
tion  ;  when  the  nation  has  contemptu¬ 
ously  passed  them  by,  and  has  learnt  to 
do  without  them, — Europe  will  tell  them 
that  they  have  reaped  what  they  have 
sown  ;  that  they  might  have  reared  a 
very  different  crop  if  they  had  so  pleas¬ 
ed  ;  and  that,  though  the  fact  of  their 
disappearance  as  a  power  in  the  nation 
is,  for  political*  and  social  reasons,  de¬ 
plored  in  other  countries,  no  personal 
sympathy  can  be  extended  to  them,  be¬ 
cause  they  have  brought  destruction  on 
themselves. 

But  when  all  this  has  happened,  when 
this  vast  change  has  been  effected  in  the 
political  situation,  country  life  will  still 
continue,  all 'the  same,  to  be  pleasant. 
The  chateaux  will  not  be  burnt ;  the 
peasants  will  not  become  more  rude — 
on  the  contrary,  they  may,  not  impossi 
bly,  show  the  generosity  of  great  victors 
and  treat  their  victims  with  particular 
respect ;  the  cookery  will  remain  excel¬ 
lent  ;  the  vine-shoots  which  light  the  au¬ 
tumn  fires  will  blaze  as  brightly  as  now  ; 
rents  will  continue  to  come  in  exactly  ; 
the  flowers  will  be  as  brilliant  and  the 
fruits  as  juicy  as  they  have  been  this 
year  ;  and  the  women’s  dresses  will  per¬ 
severe  in  invention,  their  tongues  in  talk, 
and  their  lips  in  laughter. 

After  ?J1,  so  far  as  the  chateaux  are 
concerned,  nothing  will  be  really  chang¬ 
ed  ;  so  it  is  useless  to  lament.  The  ex¬ 
tinguished  gentlemen  of  France  will 
learn  to  do  without  position  amongst  their 
countr)rrnen,  just  as  they  have  ceased  to 
need  other  privileges  which  have  been 
successively  taken  from  them.  And  the 
women,  true  to  their  mission,  will  con¬ 
sole  them. — Blackwooef  s  Magazine. 
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Ye  gentle  folks  that  live  in  town. 

And  on  {x>or  country  wights  look  down. 
And  daily  take  your  dainty  ride 
Mid  courtly  rank  and  Fashion’s  pride 
In  the  Row,  with  dukes  and  earls. 

Lofty  dames  and  lovely  girls, 

God  bless  you  all,  and  grant  you  pleasure 
Up  to  the  brim  of  your  heart’s  measure  ! 
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But  I  have  joys  unknown  to  you,  ^ 

And  walks  remote  from  London  view. 

Where  the  bumie  leaps  with  glee, 

And  the  ground  is  rough  and  hilly. 
That’s  the  walk  that’s  dear  to  me — 

Not  Pall  Mall  or  Piccadilly. 

I 

Where  the  torrent  from  the  brae 
Pours  his  strength  and  spreads  his  spray. 
And,  like  a  white-inaned  mountain  horse, 
Plunges  down  with  headlong  force. 

Lashing  the  rocks  with  foamy  sweep 
Into  the  cauldron  dark  and  deep ; 

Where  the  birch-tree  nods  her  plume 
O’er  tufted  wealth  of  heather  Uoom, 

And  delicate  ferns  their  wings  uncurl 
O’er  the  brown  water’s  sleepless  whirl. 
Beside  a  blasted  holly-tree. 

With  never  a  rose  and  never  a  lily. 
That’s  the  walk  that’s  dear  to  me — 
Not  Pall  Mall  or  Piccadilly. 

Where  from  the  great  Ben’s  dewy  crown 
The  infant  rill  comes  trickling  down. 

And  glances  out  beneath  the  crag 
That  cuts  the  sky  with  many  a  jag, 

And  creeps  beneath  the  old  gray  stones. 
Chips  of  the  mountain’s  giant  Iwnes ; 

Then  trips  adown  with  easy  pace 
Over  the  huge  slab’s  slippery  face. 

To  rest  a  while  in  mossy  well. 

Where  starry  saxifrages  dwell, 

With  never  a  wrub  and  never  a  tree, 
\Vhere  the  air  is  sharp  and  chilly, 
That’s  the  walk  that’s  dear  to  me — 
Not  Pall  Mall  or  Piccadilly. 

Where  the  rough  scour  flouts  tlie  sky. 

And  the  ragged  wrack  skirs  by  ; 

Where,  round  the  granite’s  shattered  peak. 
Wild  tempests  rave  and  wild  birds  shriek  ; 
>Vhere,  down  the  mountain’s  shelvy  side, 
Long  streaks  of  pounded  ruin  slide  ; 

.  Where  thick  the  bare  extent  is  sown 
With  blocks  on  blocks  all  rudely  thrown  ; 
And  desolation,  gaunt  and  grim. 

Stalks  o’er  the  huge  Ben’s  leafless  rim, — 

I  face  the  blast,  er^t  and  free. 

And,  tho’  you  deem  my  fancy  silly 
'This  mountain  walk  more  pleases  me 
Than  your  Pall  Mall  and  Piccadilly. 

Or  where  below,  in  peaceful  glen, 

’Neath  the  broad  shoulders  of  the  Ben, 

The  river  winds  in  mazy  error 
From  the  bright  loch’s  gleaming 'mirror. 
Upon  whose  green  and  grassy  rim, 

With  tower  and  turret  quaintly  trim. 
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Rises  the  house,  beneath  the  wood, 

Whose  lord,  true-hearted,  kind,  and  good. 
Preserves — a  boast  that  few  may  claim — 
His  crofters  better  than  his  game  ; 

There,  by  the  old  and  wide-armed  tree, 
A  theme  for  Paton  or  for  Millais, 

I  choose  the  walk  most  dear  to  me — 
Not  at  Pall  Mall  or  Piccadilly. 


Farewell !  God  grant  you  honest  pleasure 
Up  to  the  brim  of  your  heart’s  measure. 
Amid  the  dust  and  din  and  stew 
Of  London  town,  which  pleases  you  ; 
Amid  the  fair  and  flaunting  show 
Of  prancing  Fashion  in  the  Row  ; 

With  gartered  lords  and  ladies  fine. 

Who  never  without  candles  dine. 

And  tug  of  war  in  Church  and  State, 

And  clash  of  words  in  stout  debate  ; 

From  such  high  stir  I  would-be  free: 

In  lone  green  glen  or  pasture  hilly, 
A  quiet  ramble  pleases  me, 

Far  from  Pall  Mall  and  Piccadilly  ! 


Loch  Baa,  Mull,  Stpumbtr,  1878. 


—Macmillan' s  Magazine. 
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Professor  Cleveland  Abbe,  an 
American  astronomer  and  meteorolo¬ 
gist,  who  had  intended  to  observe  the 
eclipse  of  the  sun  last  July  from  the 
summit  of  Pike’s  Peak,  in  Colorado, 
more  than  14,000  feet  above  the  sea- 
level,  fell  ill  aifter  he  had  reached  that 
place,  and  was  carried  down  to  the  Lake 
House  (elevation  10,000  feet),  there,  to 
remain  while  the  rest  of  his  party  stayed 
to  view  the  eclipse  from  the  summit. 
Probably  if  he  had  remained  with  them 
his  observations  would  have  differed  in 
no  very  marked  degree  from  those  which 
other  astronomers  made  on  that  occa¬ 
sion.  He  would  have  devoted  a  few 
seconds,  perhaps,  to  the  study,  of  the 
sun’s  corona  with  the  naked  eye.  He 
would  probably  have  made  some  tele¬ 
scopic,  spectroscopic,  or  polariscopic 
observations  during  the  rest  of  the  three 
minutes  during  which  the  total  eclipse 
lasted,  and  possibly  he  might  have 
noted  some  feature  rather  more  effect¬ 
ively  and'satisfactorily  than  most  of  the 
other  observers.  But  under  the  actual 
circumstances  he  could  not  hope  thus 
to  take  his  place  among  the  thousands 
of  observers  who  have  noted  the  phenom¬ 


ena  of  total  solar  eclipses.  He  had 
no  optical  or  other  instrument.  Worse 
than  all,  he  is  near-sighted  ;  and  though 
he  had  a  pair  of  spectacles,  it  was  not 
quite  strong  enough  to  correct  his  near¬ 
sightedness. 

Yet  Professor  Abbe  succeeded  in 
making  observations .  far  exceeding  in 
interest  any  which  were  made  by  the 
entire  force  of  eclipse  observers  in  1874 
and  1875,  and  fairly  comparable  in  this 
respect  with  the  most  remarkable  dis¬ 
coveries  effected  during  the  great 
eclipses  of  1868,  1869,  1870,  and  1871. 
Debarred  from  instrumental  researches, 
unable  to  do  what  most  observers  of 
eclipses  seem  anxious  fo  do — namely,  to 
see  everything  that  can  be  seen — he  was 
compelled  to  restrict  himself  to  precise¬ 
ly  that  line  of  observation  which  we  in¬ 
dicated  eight  years  ago  as  likely  to  be 
most  instructive.  He  gave  his  whole 
attention  to  the  corona,  and  esp>ecially 
to  its  outlying  and  feebler  portions. 
Studying  the  phenomena  with  the  naked 
eye,  or  at  least  with  only  spectacles  to 
aid  him,  he  could  recognise  faint  lumi¬ 
nosity  which  the  telescope  would  inevit¬ 
ably  have  concealed  from  his  view.  He 
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was  not  hurried  ;  nor  was  he  disturbed 
by  the  thought  that  such  and  such  in* 
struments  must  be  attended  to  in  turn 
while  still  totality  lasted,  with  care  also 
that  in  the  darkness  nothing  should  be 
disturbed  or  injured.  As  he  said  after 
the  observations  were  completed,  and 
as  we  pointed  out  in  1870,  "  a  glance  of 
a  few  seconds  will  no  more  suffice  to  do 
justice  to  the  delicate  phenomena  [of 
the  corona]  than  it  would  suffice  to  en* 
able  a  naturalist  to  draw  the  distinguish¬ 
ing  features  of  a  new  shell  or  insect,  or 
would  enable  an  artist  to  correctly  sketch 
in  a  landsca|)e.” 

Before  describing  what  Professor 
Abbe  actually  saw,  it  may  be  well  to  in¬ 
dicate  first  the  nature  of  the  observa¬ 
tions  he  proposed  to  make,  and  second¬ 
ly  his  preconceived  ideas  as  to  what  he 
was  likely  to  see,  for  otherwise  the  value 
of  his  observations  will  not  be  fully  ap¬ 
preciated. 

Our  readers  may  perhaps  remember 
that  in  the  year  1870  a  discussion  took 
place  on  the  question  whether  the  glory 
of  light  seen  around  the  sun  during  to¬ 
tal  eclipse  belongs  to  the  sun  or  not. 
There  were  those’  who  maintained  very 
confidently  the  opinion  that  this  glory  is 
either  a  purely  optical  phenomenon  only 
or  else  is  due  to  the  passage  of  the  solar 
rays  through  our  own  atmosphere  all 
round  the  place  of  the  eclipsed  sun. 
On  the  other  hand,  there  were  some 
(ourselves  among  the  number)  who 
pointed  out  that  the  corona  must  neces¬ 
sarily  belong  to  the  sun,  since  its  fea¬ 
tures  could  not  possibly  be  reconciled 
with  any  other  theory.  The  greater 
number  of  astronomers  seemed,  how¬ 
ever,  to  form  no  opinion  one  way  or  the 
other,  but  to  prefer  to  leave  the  matter 
to  be  decided  by  fresh  evidence.  For 
too  many  imagine  that  the  best  way  of 
showing  how  greatly  they  value  obser¬ 
vations  is  by  declining  to  investigate  the 
full  significance  of  ol^ervations  already 
made. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  before 
long  the  new  observations  devised  to 
settle  a  question  which  had  been  abun¬ 
dantly  answered  by  observations  already 
made  proved  unmistakably  the  solar 
nature  of  the  corona.  Photographs 
were  taken  during  the  total  eclipse  of 
December  1870,  and  in  greater  number 
during  that  of  December  1871.  On  the 


latter  occasion  photographic  views  of 
the  corona  taken  at  stations  far  apart 
agreed  closely  together,  showing  that 
the  corona  could  not  possibly  be  an  at¬ 
mospheric  phenomenon.  No  one  could 
imagine  that  the  air  above  Baicull,  where 
Mr.  Davis  (Lord  Lindsay’s  photograph¬ 
er)  took  his  views,  could  by  some  amaz¬ 
ing  accident  produce  coronal  features 
resembling  those  produced  by  the  air 
above  Ootacamund,  one  station  being 
close  to  the  sea-shore,  the  other  hun¬ 
dreds  of  miles  inland  and  some  10,000 
feet  above  the  sea-level.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  resemblance  of  the  several 
views  taken  at  either  station  showed 
that  the  coronal  glory  could  not  be  due 
to  the  illumination  of  some  matter  on 
the  hither  side  of  the  moon,  but  far  out¬ 
side  our  own  atmosphere.  For  the 
solar  rays,  passing  athwart  the  lunar 
disc  to  fail  upon  such  matter,  would 
shift  rapidly  in  position  as  the  moon 
moved  onwards,  so  that  the  features 
seen  at  the  beginning  of  total  eclipse 
, would  differ  markedly  from  those  seen 
towards  the  end.  Since  the  six  pic¬ 
tures  taken  at  Baicull  closely  resembled 
each  other,  as  did  the  six  taken  at  Oota¬ 
camund,  so  that  all  twelve  views  repre¬ 
sented  the  same  corona  (though  of 
course  not  all  to  the  same  distance  from 
the  sun),  it  was  manifest  that  the  corona 
then  seen  was  a  solar  api>endage.  The 
actual  distance  to  which  the  corona  can 
be  traced  in  these  pictures  corresponds 
to  about  900,000  miles. 

But  the  believers  in  an  atmospheric 
corona  were  not  even  yet  wholly  satis¬ 
fied.  Nay,  before  the  recent  total 
eclipse  one  among  them  even  went  so 
far  as  to  say  that  the  observations  and 
photographs  of  1870  and  1871,  while 
demonstrating  the  solar  nature  of  the 
glory  immediately  surrounding  the  sun, 
proved  the  long  rays  extending  much 
farther  from  the  sun  to  be  non-solar 
phenomena.  “  The  non-solar  origin  of 
the  radial  structure,”  said  Mr.  Lockyer, 
as  late  as  July  20  last,  ”  was  conclusive¬ 
ly  established”  during  the  eclipse  of 
December  1871. 

To  say  the  truth,  there  is  no  possible 
way  of  interpreting  the, long  rays  as  phe¬ 
nomena  of  our  own  atmosphere  or  of 
matter  (gaseous,  meteoric,  or  dust-like) 
on  the  hither  side  of  the  moon.  The 
idea  is  one  which  mathematicians  may 
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casually  have  thrown  out.  Indeed, 
Madler  and  Airy,  after  the  eclipse  of 
i860,  advanced  the  hypothesis  that  the 
long  rays  belong  to  matter  between  us 
and  the  moon,  while  Sir  John  Herschel 
adopted  in  his  Familiar  Lectures  the 
notion  that  these  rays  belong  to  matter 
at  a  great  height  in  our  own  atmosphere. 
But  it  would  be  to  misrepresent  these 
eminent  astronomers  to  assert  that  they 
ever  maintained  these  views.  The  avail¬ 
able  evidence,  analysed  as  any  one  of 
these  mathematicians  could  have  ana¬ 
lysed  it,  had  he  seen  fit,  would  have 
shown  convincingly  that  the  rays  must 
come  from  matter  lying  far  beyond  the 
moon.  Sir  John  Herschel  admitted  this 
in  a  letter  addressed  to  the  present 
writer.  Whether  Airy  or  Madler  ever 
examined  the  evidence  closely  we  do  not 
know.  If  they  did  they  doubtless  were 
led  to  the  same  result  as  Sir  J.  Her¬ 
schel.  The  matter  may  be  put  in  this 
way : — Since  these  long  rays  extend 
from  the  black  disc  of  the  moon  during 
mid-totality,  they  occupy  then  a  part  of 
the  sky  where  no  sun-illuminated  air  lies 
♦at  such  a  time  ;  therefore  they  cannot 
belong  to  our  air  :  but  if  there  were 
some  very  tenuous  matter,  aerial  or 
dust-like,  extending  as  far  as  the  moon’s 
orbit,  the  whole  region  of  the  sky 
athwart  which  these  rays  extend  would 
contain  matter  of  this  sort  under  full 
solar  illumination  ;  no  rays  then  would  be 
seen,  but  a  nearly  uniform  glare,  which 
should  become  brighter  and  brighter  as 
the  distance  from  the  sun’s  place  increas¬ 
ed.  If  we  add  to  this  that  at  midnight  the 
whole  of  the  sky,  except  a  round  spot 
some  four  or  five  times  the  diameter  of 
the  moon,  w’ould  be  occupied  by  this 
cis-lunar  matter  under  direct  solar  illu¬ 
mination,  instead  of  that  illumination 
from  behind  which  such  matter  would 
receive  during  total  eclipse,  we  see  that 
the  darkness  of  our  midnight  sky  speaks 
as  decisively  against  this  theory  as  does 
the  brightness  of  the  long  rays  seen  dur¬ 
ing  total  eclipse. 

Notwithstanding  the  overwhelming 
evidence  available  to  show  that  these 
rays  lie  far  beyond  the  moon.  Professor 
Abbe  had  adopted  the  opinion  that  the 
rays  belong  to  the  earth’s  atmosphere, 
or  else  are  mere  optical  illusions.  “  I 
had  hitherto  firmly  believed  them,”  he 
says,  “  to  be  either  in  the  earth’s  atmos¬ 


phere  or  in  the  observer’s  eyes.” 

“  Such  rays,”  he  adds,  "  were  seen  by 
members  of  my  eclipse  party  at  Sioux 
Falls  City,  Dakota,  August  1869  ;  but 
at  that  time  and  ever  since  I  have 
doubted  their  existence.”  It  is  mani¬ 
fest  that  he  did  not  begin  his  observa¬ 
tions  with  the  preconceived  idea  that 
the  rays  belong  to  matter  far  more  dis¬ 
tant  than  the  moon,  but  with  a  strong 
opinion,  if  not  a  strong  prejudice,  the 
other  way. 

Next  let  us  consider  the  actual  circum¬ 
stances  under  which  he  observed  the 
eclipse,  for  they  also  are  impiortant  in 
enabling  us  to  estimate  the  value  of  his 
result.  ”  Having  been  somewhat  hast¬ 
ily  carried,”  he  says,  “from  the  sum¬ 
mit  of  Pike’s  Peak  down  to  the  Lake 
House  (elevation  10,000  feet),  I  had  by 
Monday  noon  recovered  sufficiently  to 
be  laid  on  the  ground  upon  a  gentle 
slope  facing  westwards,  where  I  studied 
the  rays  visible  about  tht  sun  during 
totality.  I  had  no  optical  or  other  in¬ 
strument,  and  unfortunately  had  only  a 
pair  of  spectacles  not  quite  sufficient 
even  to  correct  my  liear-sightedness.  By 
straining  my  eyes  somewhat  I  was,  how¬ 
ever,  able  to  do  something.  My  whole 
attention  was  given  to  the  rays  that  ex¬ 
tended  beyond  the  brilliant  ring  which  I 
presume  represents  the  true  solar  atmos¬ 
phere.  I  was  undisturbed  by  any  other 
consideration  except  to  get  a  true  pres¬ 
entation  of  these  rays.  ...  I  went 
over  the  region  around  the  sun  again 
and  again — at  least  six  times — leisurely 
during  the  16 1  seconds  of  totality,  and 
cannot  doubt  the  truthfulness  and  fair¬ 
ness  of  my  drawing  and  description.  .  . 
Two  stakes  were  driven  down  on  either 
side  of  me  ;  and  between  them  was  placed 
a  rotable  axis,  on  which  my  dra#ing- 
board  and  paper  were  fastened.  .  .  . 
By  slightly  tipping  mjr  drawing-board  I 
kept  the  sun  just  above  it,  or  just  hid¬ 
den  from  view,  as  I  wished,  while  I 
drew  in  such  details  as  I  wished,  and 
that  too,  as  it  seemed  to  me  at  the  time, 
with  great  ease  and  accuracy,  esj>ecially 
as  to  the  angular  position  of  the  rays.” 

The  moon  or  sun  appeared  surround¬ 
ed  by  a  narrow  brilliant  white  ring,  less 
than  140,000  miles  broad.  (We  alter 
the  technical  indication  of  apparent 
breadth  into  the  actual  breadth  in  miles 
as  likely  to  be  more  intelligible  to  most 
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of  our  readers.)  This  nng  was  as  bril¬ 
liant  as  the  full  moon.  .It  was  of  uni¬ 
form  tint  and  light,  continuous  and 
without  any  break  or  structure  visible 
to  Professor  Abbe.  “  Outside  of  this 
there  was  no  other  concentric  coronal 
appearance  and  no  external  boundary  ; 
but  the  immaculate  blue  black  sky  imme¬ 
diately  adjoined  this  light,  which  I  now 
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Illustrating  the  rays  seen  round  the 
eclipsed  sun  by  Professor  Abbe. 

call  the  true  solar  ^rona  or  atmosphere.  ” 
There  was  throughout  plenty  of  light  to 
read  and  write  by,  though  very  different 
from  that  given  by  the  full  moon. 

The  picture  which  accompanies  Pro¬ 
fessor  Abbe’s  description  in  the  ColO' 
rado  Springs  Daily  Gautte  is  doubtless 
not  intended  to  present  with  any  accu¬ 
racy  the  actual  tints  or  degrees  of  bright¬ 
ness  of  the  various  features  observed. 
The  shape  of  the  streamers  is  shown  with 
sufficient  exactness  in  the  accompiany- 
ing  figure.  It  will  be  understood,  of 
course,  that  the  rays  numbered  were 
seen  on  a  dark  background,  the  “  im¬ 
maculate  blue”  of  Abbe’s  description. 

The  tapering  ray  marked  No.  i  was 
the  first  seen  by  him.  He  says  he  saw 
it  on  his  first  glance  at  the  corona.  It 
then  seemed  to  extend  about  three  times 
the  diameter  of  the  sun  ;  but  in  a  minute 
or  so,  as  the  observer’s  eyes  became  ac¬ 
customed  to  the  sight,  he  was  able  to 
trace  its  tapering  end  to  a  distance  of 
six  diameters  of  the  sun’s  disc.  ”  Its 
sides  were  straight  lines,  its  axis  passing 
slightly  below  the  sun’s  centre.  Its  light 
was  an  exceedingly  faint  and  delicate 
white,  apparently  overlaid  or  .inter¬ 
mingled  with  the  blue  of  the  atmosphere. 
I  saw  no  striation,  texture,  or  variation 
of  light.  There  was  no  .decided  in¬ 
crease  of  brightness  in  that  part  of  the 
ray  near  the  sun’s  edge,  nor  in  the  axis 
of  the  beam,  the  delicate  light  continuing 


uniform  up  to  the  corona,  in  whose  glare 
it  was  lost.”  We  must  note  here  two 
pioints.  In  all  probability  the  words 
“  in  a  minute  or  so”  are  used  in  their 
colloquial  sense  for  presently^  because 
the  whole  totality  did  not  last  two  min¬ 
utes  and  a  half,  and  in  the  course  of 
that  time  Professor  Abbe  noted  all  the 
features  of  the  corona  six  several  times. 
Secondly,  we  find  that  both  in  the  Dail^ 
News  and  in  Nature  Professor  Abbe  is 
described  as  tracing  the  rays  to  a  dis¬ 
tance  of  six  degrees  from  the  eclipsed 
sun,  not  six  diameters  only  ;  so  that,  as 
the  sun’s  apparent  diameter  is  little  more 
than  half  a  degree,  these  accounts  would 
suggest  that  he  saw  the  rays  to  double 
the  distance  described  in  the  Colorado 
Daily  Gautte.  But  there  seems  little 
reason  to  doubt  that  the  accounts  given 
in  the  Daily  News  and  Nature,  which 
constitute  in  reality  but  one  account, 
seeing  that  they  both  came  from  the  same 
source,  are  incorrect ;  for  the  account 
sent  to  the  Colorado  paper  was  written 
by  Professor  Abbe  himself.  It  contains 
an  illustration  from  a  drawing  of  his 
own  (reproduced  above),  which  agrees 
with  his  description.  Moreover,  we  re¬ 
ceived  the  paper  directly  from  Professor 
Abbe ;  and  unquestionably  he  would 
have  struck  out  the  word  ”  diameters” 
and  substituted  ”  degrees”  if  he  had 
really  seen  the  ray  extending  to  the 
greater  distance.  Note  also  that  the 
word  “  diameter”  is  used  throughout 
the  descriptions  of  other  rays. 

The  ray  marked  2  was  seen  as  soon  as 
I.  Its  bounding  edges,  diverging  from 
each  other,  but  not  from  the  sun’s  cen¬ 
tre,  produced  a  somewhat  fan-shaped 
ray.  “When  first  seen,”  says  Abbe, 
“  I  estimated  its  outer  limit  at  one 
diameter,  but  subsequently  traced  it  to 
a  diameter  and  a  half  from  the  sun.  Its 
left-hand  edge  appeared  somewhat  sharp¬ 
er  and  brighter  than  the  right-hand  edge. 
With  this  exception  the  light  was  very 
uniformly  distributed  throughout  its  sur¬ 
face,  fading  away  rapidly  at  its  outer 
end.  It  also  remained  changeless 
throughout  the  totality.” 

No.  3  was  also  seen  at  the  same  time 
as  No.  I.  “  It  was  narrower  and  short¬ 
er  than  No.  i  :  its  estimated  length, 
three  diameters.  It  broadened  at  its 
base,  like  No.  i,  and  had  the  same  uni¬ 
form  tint  and  intensity.” 
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No.  4  "  was  not  noticed  at  all  until 
the  totality  was  half  over.  Its  length 
was  one  diameter,  and  it  was  certainly 
brighter  at  the  end  farthest  from  the 
sun.  It  remained  perfectly  steady,”  adds 
Professor  Abbe,  “  after  I  once  noticed  it, 
and  gradually  I  became  aware  of  a  faint 
light  partially  connecting  it  with  No.  3, 
so  that  the  final  impression  left  on  me 
was  that  these  two  constituted  one  fan¬ 
shaped  projection  similar  to  No.  2,  but 
fading  out  in  the  central  portions.  The 
axis  of  No.  I  and  of  Nos.  3  and  4  passed 
nearly,  if  not  exactly,  through  the  sun’s 
centre.” 

No.  5  extended  fully  five  diameters  from 
the  sun’s  limb,  ”  and  was  in  all  respects 
similar  to  No.  i.  Its  base  was  broader 
than  that  of  No.  i,  which  I  attributed,” 
says  Abbe,  “  to  the  glare  of  the  increas¬ 
ing  corona”  and  of  a  mound  of  the 
ruddy  prominence  matter  (low-lying,  so 
as  to  form  only  an  extension  of  the 
sierra).  The  light  of  No.  5  was  fainter. 
Professor  Abbe  thought,  than  that  of 
No.  I.  "  Its  edges  were  straight,  ex¬ 
cept  in  so  far  as  the  coronal  glare  ap¬ 
peared  to  unduly  broaden  the  base.  Its 
axis  passed  very  nearly  through  the 
sun’s  centre,  and  was  in  the  prolonga* 
tion  of  the  axis  of  No.  2.” 

Professor  Abbe’s  explanation  of  these 
rays  or  streamers  occurred  to  him  an 
hour  or  so  after  seeing  them.  He  ad¬ 
vances  it  as  one  which  ”  will  probably 
result  in  the  overthrow  of  all  previously 
entertained  theories  respecting  the  char¬ 
acter  and  cause  of  these  streams  of 
light.”  But  in  reality  it  is  not  nearly  so 
novel  as  he  seems  to  imagine.  It  is, 
indeed,  partly  new,  and  in  our  opinion 
it  is  in  great  part  true  ;  but  what  is  true 
in  it  is  not  new,  and  we  question  greatly 
whether  what  is  new  in  it  can  possibly 
be  true.  Let  astronomers  judge. 

"  Meteor  streams,”  says  ‘  Professor 
Abbe,  “  is  the  key  to  .the  solution — not 
such  meteors  as  some  sup]x>se  to  be  fall¬ 
ing  into  the  sun  daily,  but  the  grand 
streams  of  meteors  that  cause  the  numer¬ 
ous  shooting  stars  of  August  and  No¬ 
vember,  and  of  the  existence  of  which 
there  is  indubitable  proof.  These 
streamers  consist  of  fine  particles  or 
pieces,  each  a  long  way  from  its  neigh¬ 
bor,  but  all  rushing  along  in  parallel 
orbits  about  the  sun,  like  the  falling 
drops  of  rain  in  a  thunder-shower. 


The  August  stream  is  calculated  to  be 
several  hundred  thousand  miles  broad 
and  thick,  and  many  million  miles  long. 
Such  a  stream,  when  far  beyond  the 
sun,  but  still  lighted  up  by  it,  would  re¬ 
flect  to  us  a  faint  uniform  light  precisely 
like  that  of  these  rays.  If  one  end  of 
the  stream  were  farther  from  us  than 
the  other,  the  effect  of  the  perspective 
would  be  to  produce  a  tapering  or 
wedge-shaped  appearance.  In  some 
other  part  of  our  orbit,  or  with  the 
meteor  stream  in  some  other  part  of  its 
orbit,  the  perspective  might  vanish  and 
the  two  ends  appear  of  the  same  width. 
In  this  way  we  shall  undoubtedly  be 
able  to  explain  the  very  numerous  his¬ 
torical  and  memorable  occasions  on 
which  flaming  coronas,  swords,  comets, 
&c.,  seen  in  the  sky  during  a  total 
eclipse  have  been  regarded  by  the  su¬ 
perstitious  as  Divine  omens.” 

We  have  very  little  doubt  that  the 
great  extension  of  the  corona  in  certain 
directions  during  many  total  eclipses, 
and  the  probably  far  greater  extension 
of,'a  fainter,  not  readily  discerned  lustre 
during  all  eclipses,  is  due  to  the  exist¬ 
ence  of  meteor  streams.  It  is  also  un¬ 
doubtedly  true  that  several  of  the  me¬ 
teor  systems  encountered  by  our  earth 
in  her  journey  round  the  sun  have  the 
vast  dimensions  mentioned  by  Professor 
Abbe.-  Indeed,  he  far  underrates  the 
dimensions  of  the  August  and  Novem¬ 
ber  meteor  systems,  each  of  which  must 
be  measured  in  length  by  hundreds  of 
millions  of  miles,  not  by  mere  millions. 
But  it  is  absolutely  impiossible  that  any 
of  the  meteor  systems  traversed  by  our 
earth,  or  any  meteor  systems  of  no  great¬ 
er  degree  of  richness,  should  present  the 
appearance  of  streamers  surrounding  the 
sun,  like  those  in  our  figure  above.  ^  far 
as  the  two  systems  specially  mentioned 
by  Professor  Abbe  are  concerned,  inas¬ 
much  as  we  know  the  exact  shape  and 
position  of  the  orbits  along  which  the 
meteors  forming  these  systems  travel, 
we  can  determine  the  exact  position 
which  the  meteoric  streams  occupy  in 
the  heavens  at  any  moment ;  and  most 
certainly  neither  of  them  on  July  29  last 
occupied  the  position  of  the  two  beams 
shown  across  the  sun  in  our  figure. 
The  August  system  was  the  one  which 
at  the  time  passed  nearest  to  the  sun’s 
place  on  the  sky,  but  it  did  not  come 
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within  several  degrees  of  the  sun.  The 
November  system  did  not  even*  cross  the 
part  of  the  sky  where  the  sun  was. 
These  two  systems,  therefore,  could  not 
possibly  be  connected  in  any  way  with 
the  two  streams,  of  whatever  nature, 
which  produced  the  rays  intersecting  ex¬ 
actly  at  the  sun. 

But  there  is  a  more  general  objection 
to  the  theory  that  such  meteor  systems 
may  explain  coronal  streamers  seen  dur¬ 
ing  total  eclipses  of  the  sun.  If  such 
streams  could  be  seen  when  situated  be¬ 
yond  the  sun,  they  would  be  seen  far 
better  when  opposite  the  sun  on  the 
dark  background  of  the  midnight  sky. 
Take,  for  instance,  the  November  me¬ 
teors.  We  know  that  the  flight  of  me¬ 
teors,  some  2,000  millions  of  miles  long, 
which  the  earth  traversed  in  November 
1866,  1867,  1868,  1869,  1870,  and  1871, 
is  now  nearing  the  remotest  part  of  the 
long  orbit  of  the  November  system, 
many  millions  of  miles  beyond  the  path 
of  Uranus.  We  know  that  at  midnight 
in  winter  the  richest  part^of  that  system 
lies  due  south,  at  an  elevation  varying 
from  thirty  to  hf^  degrees  above  the 
horizon.  There,  illuminated  fully  by 
the  sun,  though  at  a  great  distance  from 
him,  it  ought  to  be  far  better  seen  than 
a  similar  system  lying  beyond  the  sun 
and  visible  only  through  the  light  of  the 
brightest  part  of  the  corona.  But  no 
one  has  ever,  on  the  darkest  and  clearest 
night  and  under  the  most  favorable  at¬ 
mospheric  conditions,  even  suspected 
the  existence  of  the  faintest  possible 
light  where  the  heart  of  the  November 
system  is  really  situated.  Much  less, 
then,  could  such  a  system  be  seen  dur¬ 
ing  total  eclipse  (is  so  situated  as  to  lie 
athwart  the  sun^  Systems  less  rich 
than  the  November  system  (the  richest 
known  to  us)  would  have  still  less 
chance  of  being  discerned. 

If,  then,  we  are  to  account  for  the 
radial  streamers  seen  by  Professor  Abbe, 
and  also  seen  during  many  other  total 
eclipses,  though  to  a  less  distance,  by 
the  meteoric  theory,  we  must  consider 
meteor  systems  very  unlike  those  through 
which  the  earth  herself  ptasses.  The 
meteor  systems  required  by  the  theory 
must  be  much  denser  and  much  more 
brightly  illuminated  than  the  August  and 
November  systems.  To  say  they  must 
be  much  more  brightly  illuminated  is 


equivalent  to  saying  that  they  must  be 
much  nearer  the  sun.  And  in  this  we  see 
an  escape  from  another  difficulty.  Meteor 
systems  very  near  the  sun  would  be  far 
more  likely  to  appear  as  streamers  ex¬ 
tending  radially  from  him  than  sys¬ 
tems  at  a  great  distance  from  him.  A 
distant  system  might,  by  a  mere  chance, 
so  appear.  For  instance,  if  a  total 
eclipse  of  the  sun  had  occurred  on  or 
about  May  10,  1865,  the  November 
meteor-system  (whose  richest  part  was 
then  crossing  the  earth’s  track  at  the 
point  she  occupies  on  November  13) 
would  have  api>eared,  if  discernible  at 
all,  as  a  streak  athwart  the  sun’s  place 
in  the  sky,  and  therefore  forming  two 
rays  on  opposite  sides  of  him,  some¬ 
what  like  2  and  5  in  our  figure. 
Sixteen  years  or  so  earlier  or  later  the 
November  system  would  present  a  simi¬ 
lar  appearance,  only  very  much  fainter, 
on  account  of  greatly  increased  dis¬ 
tance,  during  a  total  eclipse  occurring 
on  or  about  November  13.  At  no  other 
time  in  the  year  except  November  13 
and  May  10,  or  about  these  dates,  could 
the  November  system  present  such  an 
appearance.  But  a  system  travelling 
close  to  the  sun,  and  not  far  from  the 
plane  near  which  all  the  planets  travel, 
would  present  at  all  times  nearly  the  ap- 
];>earance  of  a  pair  of  rays  like  2  and  5  of 
our  figure.  On  this  account,  therefore,  as 
well  as  on  account  of  the  greater  bright¬ 
ness  with  which  such  meteor  systems 
would  be  illuminated,  we  must  prefer  the 
theory  that  the  systems  to  which  the  co¬ 
ronal  rays  are  due  travel  near  to  the  sun. 

Yet,  even  as  thus  presented,  the  meteor 
theory  alone  seems  inadequate  to  explain 
the  coronal  streamers.  There  is  an 
enormous  mass  of  evidence  showing  that 
meteor  systems  are  most  richly  strewn 
throughout  a  region  around  the  sun,  ex¬ 
tending  nearly  to  the  distance  of  the 
planet  Mercury ;  but  there  is  also 
abundant  reason  for  believing  that 
these  multitudinous  systems  would  pre¬ 
sent  an  appearance  very  different  from 
that  depicted  in  Professor  Abbe’s  view 
of  the  coronal  streamers.  We  want 
something  quite  distinct  from  the  theory 
of  a  mere  aggregation  of  meteors  to  ac¬ 
count  for  these  rays,  whether  pointed  or 
fan-shai}ed,  extending  directly  from  the 
sun.  The  aggregation  of  meteors  might 
present  the  appearance  of  a  luminous 
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cloud  around  the  place  of  the  eclipsed 
sun.  This  cloud  might  be  to  some  de¬ 
gree  radiated,  because  each  meteor  sys¬ 
tem  would  have  a  course  carrying  it 
either  directly  athwart  the  sun’s  place 
on  the  sky,  or  nearly  so.  But  there 
would  be  nothing  like  those  sharply-de¬ 
fined  streamers  extending  separately 
from  the  sun  to  distances  of  ten  or 
twelve  sun-breadths.  Sir  George  Airy, 
describing  the  appearance  of  the  corona 
during  the  eclipse  of  1851,  pictures  just 
such  a  cloud  as  we  should  expect  to  re¬ 
sult  from  the  aggregation  of  meteors. 
“Its  color,”  he  said,  “was  white,  or 
resembling  that  of  Venus  ;  there  was  no 
flickering  or  unsteadiness  ;  it  was  not 
separated  from  the  moon,  nor  had  it  any 
annular  structure  :  it  looked  like  a  radi¬ 
ated  luminous  cloud  behind  the  moon.  ’  ’ 
The  long  streamers  manifestly  require  a 
different  explanation. 

We  cannot  but  think  that  the  true  ex¬ 
planation  of  these  streamers,  whatever 
It  may  be  (we  are  not  in  the  least  pre¬ 
pared  to  say  what  it  is),  will  be  found 
whensover  astronomers  have  found  an 
explanation  of  comets’  tails.  These 
singular  appendages,  like  the  streamers 
seen  by  Professor  Abbe,  extend  directly 
from  the  sun,  as  if  he  exerted  some  re¬ 
pellent  action  on  the  matter  forming  the 
heads  of  comets.  Indeed,  Sir  John 
Herschel  did  not  hesitate  to  say  that  the 
existence  of  such  a  repulsive  force  was, 
to  all  intents  and  purposes,  demonstra¬ 
ted  by  the  phenomena  of  comets’  tails. 
Now  we  know  that  meteors  and  comets 
are  in  some  way  associated,  though  the 
actual  nature  of  the  connection  between 
them  is  not  clear.  It  is  certain  that  the 
November  meteors,  the  August  meteors, 
and  other  such  systems,  follow  in  the 
track  of  known  comets.  We  know  that 
when,  in  1862,  the  earth  passed  through 
the  region  of  space  along  whith  Biela’s 
comet  had  recently  travelled,  there  was 
a  display  of  thousands  of  meteors,  all 
radiating  from  just  that  part  of  the 


heavens  from  which  bodies  travelling 
parallel  to  the  orbit  of  Biela’s  comet 
would  have  seemed  to  radiate.  It  fol¬ 
lows  from  this  association  between  com¬ 
ets  and  meteors,  and  from  the  fact  that 
probably  thousands  of  meteoric  and 
cometic  systems  travel  close  to  the  sun, 
that  in  all  probability  there  must  exist 
generally,  if  not  always,  in  the  sun’s 
neighborhood,  enormous  quantities  of  the 
substance  whence  comets’  tails  are  form¬ 
ed!  by  the  sun’s  repellent  action.  This 
being  so,  we  should  exp>ect  to  find  gener¬ 
ally,  if  not  always,  long  streams  of  mat¬ 
ter  extending  from  the  sun’s  immediate 
neighborhood,  in  the  same  way  that 
comets’  tails  extend  from  comets’  heads. 
Whether  the  repulsive  force  is  electrical, 
magnetic,  or  otherwise,  does  not  at  pres¬ 
ent  concern  us  ;  or  rather  it  does  con¬ 
cern  us,  but  at  present  we  are  quite  un¬ 
able  to  answer  the  question.  All  that 
we  know  certainly  is  that,  in  the  first 
place,  the  sun  does  in  some  way  cause 
streams  of  luminous  matter  to  appear 
beyond  the  heads  of  comets,  in  a  direc¬ 
tion  opposite  to  his  own,  and  to  enor¬ 
mous  distances ;  and,  in  the  second 
place,  that  the  matter  forming  comets’ 
heads  is  probably  present  at  all  times, 
in  large  quantities,  in  the  sun’s  imme¬ 
diate  neighborhood.  We  can  hence  in¬ 
fer,  with  extreme  probability,  that  such 
long  streamers  as  Abbe  saw  last  July, 
Myer  in  August  1869,  Feilitzsch  in  June 
i860,  and  several  Swedish  observers 
during  the  eclipse  of  1733,  are  produced 
in  the  same  way  as  comets’  tails,  and 
therefore  really  extend  (as  they  seem  to 
do)  radially  from  the  sun.  It  is  also 
certain  that  if  they  did  not  really  extend 
radially  from  the  sun,  their  always  seem¬ 
ing  to  do  so  would  altogether  inex¬ 
plicable.  So  that  the  theory  to  which  we 
are  led  in  one  direction  leads  us  also 
out  of  what  would  else  be  a  very  per¬ 
plexing  difficulty  in  another  direction. — 
Cornhill  Magazine. 
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Startling  enough  ;  but  surely  there  was 
nothing  to  alarm  her  in  the  calm  and  se¬ 
rious  face  of  this  man  who  stood  before 
her.  He  did  not  advance  to  her.  He 
regarded  her  with  a  sad  tenderness — as  if 


Chapter  XLIV. 

THE  PRISONER. 

The  sudden  noise  overhead  and  the 
hurried  tramp  of  the  men  on  deck  were 
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he  were  looking  at  one  far  away.  ^Vhen  were  full  of  fierce  indignation  and  anger  ; 
the  beloved  dead  come  back  to  us  in  the  she  drew  herself  up  to  her  full  height ; 
wonder*halls  of  sleep,  there  is  no  wild  joy  she  overwhelmed  him  with  taunts,  and 
of  meeting.  There  is  something  strange,  reproaches,  and  scorn.  That  was  a  splen- 
And  when  they  disappear  again,  there  is  did  piece  of  acting,  seeing  that  it  had 
no  surprise  :  only  the  dull  aching  re-  never  been  rehearsed.  He  stood  un- 
tums  to  the  heart.  moved  before  all  this  theatrical  rage. 

“  Gertrude,”  said  he,  “  you  are  as  safe  ”  Oh,  yes,  you  were  proud  of  your 
here  as  ever  you  were  in  your  mother’s  name,”  she  was  saying,  with  bitter  em- 
arms.  No  one  will  harm  you.”  phasis,  “and  I  thought  you  belonged 

“  \Vhat  is  it  ?  What  do  you  mean  ?”  to  a  race  of  gentlemen,  to  whom  lying 
said  she  quickly.  was  unknown.  And  you  were  no  longer 

She  was  somewhat  bewildered.  She  murderous  and  revengeful ;  but  you  can 
had  not  expected  to  meet  him  thus  sud-  take  your  revenge  on  a  woman,  for  all 
denly  face  to  face.  And  then  she  be-  that !  And  you  ask  me  to  come  and 
came  aware  that  the  companion-way  by  see  you,  because  you  are  ill !  And  you 
which  she  had  descended  into  the  sjdoon  have  laid  a  trap — like  a  coward  !” 
had  grown  dark  :  that  was  the  meaning  “  And  if  I  am  what  you  say,  Gerty,” 
of  the  harsh  noise.  said  he,  quite  gently,  “  it  is  the  love  of 

“  I  want  to  go  ashore,  Keith,”  said  you  that  has  m^e  me  that.  Oh,  you  do 
she,  hurriedly.  “  Put  me  on  shore.  I  not  know  !” 

will  speak  to  you  there.”  She  saw  nothing  of  the  lines  that  pain 

“You  cannot  go  ashore,”  said  he  had  written  on  this  man's  face  ;  she  rec- 
calmly.  ognised  nothing  of  the  very  majesty  of 

“  I  don’t  know  what  you  mean,”  said  grief  in  the  hopeless  eyes.  He  was  only 
she  ;  and  her  heart  began  to  beat  hur-  her  jailer,  her  enemy, 
riedly.  “  I  tell  you  I  want  to  go  ashore,  “Of  course — of  course,”  said  she. 
Keith.  I  will  speak  to  you  there.”  “  It  is  the  woman — it  is  always  the  wo- 

“  You  cannot  go  ashore,  Gertrude,”  man  who  is  in  fault !  That  is  a  manly 
he  repeated.  “  We  have  already  left  thing — to  put  the  blame  on  the  woman  ! 

Erith . G€rty»  Gerty,”  he  con-  And  it  is  a  manly  thing  to  take  your 

tinued,  for  she  was  struck  dumb  with  a  revenge  on  a  woman  !  1  thought  when 

sudden  terror,  “  don’t  you  understand  a  man  had  a  rival  thkt  it  was  his  rival 
now  ?  I  have  stolen  you  away  from  whom  he  sought  out.  But  you — you  kept 

yourself.  There  was  but  the  one  thing  out  of  the  way - ” 

left :  the  one  way  of  saving  you.  And  He  strode  forward,  and  caught  her  by 
you  Iwill  forgive  me,  Gerty,  when  you  the  wrist.  There  was  a  look  in  his  face 

understand  it  all - ”  that  for  a  second  terrified  her  into  si- 

She  was  gradually  recovering  from  lence. 
her  terror.  She  did  understand  it  now.  “  Gerty,”  said  he,  “  I  warn  you.  Do 
And  he  was  not  ill  at  all  ?  not  mention  that  man  to  me — now  or  at 

“  Oh,  you  coward  ! — you  coward  ! —  any  time  ;  or  it  will  be  bad  for  him  and 
you  coward!”  she  exclaimed,  with  a  for  you.” 

blaze  of  fury  in  her  eyes.  “  And  I  was  She  twisted  her  hand  from  his  grasp, 
to  confer  a  kindness  on  you — a  last  kind-  “  How  dare  you  come  near  me  !”  she 

ness  !  But  you  dare  not  do  this  thing —  cried. 

I  tell  you,  you  dare  not  do  it !  I  de-  “  I  beg  your  pardon,”  said  he,  with 
mand  to  be  put  on  shore  at  once.  Do  an  instant  return  to  his  former  grave 
you  hear  me  ?”  gentleness  of  manner.  “  I  wish  to  let 

She  turned  wildly  round,  as  if  to  seek  you  know  how  you  are  situated,  if  you 
for  sorne  way  of  escape.  The  door  in  will  let  me,  Gerty.  I  don’t  wish  to 
the  ladies’  cabin  stood  open  ;  the  day-  justify  what  I  have  done  ;  for  you  would 
light  was  streaming  down  into  that  cheer-  not  hear  me — just  yet.  But  this  I  must 
ful  little  place  ;  there  were  some  flowers  tell  you,  that  I  don’t  wish  to  force  my- 
on  the  dressing-table.  But  the  way  by  self  on  your’  society.  You  will  do  as 
which  she  had  descended  was  barred  over  you  please.  There  is  your  cabin  ;  you 
and  dark.  have  occupied  it  before.  If  you  would 

She  faced  him  again ;  and  her  eyes  like  to  have  this  saloon,  you  can  have 
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that  too  :  I  mean  I  shall  not  come  into 
it,  unless  it  pleases  you.  And  there  is  a 
bell  in  your  cabin  ;  and  if  you  ring  it, 
Christina  will  answer.” 

She  heard  him  out  patiently  ;  her  re¬ 
ply  was  a  scornful — perhaps  nervous — 
laugh. 

“Why,  this  is  mere  folly,”  she  ex¬ 
claimed.  “It  is  simple  madness.  I 
begin  to  believe  that  you  are  really  ill, 
after  all ;  and  it  is  your  mind  that  is 
affected.  Surely  you  don’t  know  what 
you  are  doing  ?” 

“You  are  angry,  Gerty,”  said  he. 

But  the  first  blaze  of  her  wrath  and 
indignation  had  passed  away  ;  and  now 
fear  was  coming  uppermost. 

“  Surely,  Keith,  you  cannot  be  dream¬ 
ing  of  such  a  mad  thing  !  Oh,  it  is  im¬ 
possible  !  It  is  a  joke  ;  it  was  to  frighten 
me  :  it  was  to  punish  me,  perhaps  ? 
Well,  I  have  deserved  it ;  but  now — 
now  you  have  succeeded  ;  and  you  will 
let  me  go  ashore,  further  down  the 
river.” 

Her  tone  was  altered.  She  had  been 
watching  his  face. 

“  Oh  no,  Gerty  ;  oh  no,”  he  said. 
“Do  you  not  understand  yet?  You 
were  everything  in  the  world  to  me — 
you  were  life  itself — without  you  I  had 
nothing,  and  the  world  might  just  as 
well  come  to  an  end  for  me.  And  when 
I  thought  you  were  going  away  from  me, 
what  could  I  do  ?  I  could  not  reach 
you  by  letters,  and  letters  ;  and  how 
could  I  know  what  the  people  around 
you  were  saying  to  you  ?  Ah,  you  do 
not  know  what  I  have  suffered,  Gerty  ; 
and  always  I  was  saying  to  myself  that 
if  I  could  get  you  away  from  these 
p)eople,  you  would  remember  the  time 
that  you  gave  me  the  red  rose,  and  all 
those  beautiful  days  would  come  back 
again,  and  I  would  take  your  hand 
again,  and  I  would  forget  altogether 
about  the  terrible  nights  when  I  saw  you 
beside  me  and  heard  you  laugh  just  as 
in  the  old  times.  And  I  knew  there  was 
only  the  one  way  left.  How  could  I  but 
try  that  ?  I  knew  you  would  be  angry  ; 
but  I  hoped  your  anger  would  go  away. 
An  now  you  are  angry,  Gerty,  and  my 
speaking  to  you  is  not  of  much  use — as 
yet ;  but  I  can  wait  until  I  see  you  your¬ 
self  again,  as  you  used  to  be,  in  the  gar¬ 
den— ^on’t  you  remember,  Gerty  ?” 

Her  face*  was  proud,  cold,  implacable. 
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“  Do  I  understand  you  aright — that 
you  have  shut  me  up  in  this  yacht  and 
mean  to  take  me  away  ?’  ’ 

“  Gerty,  I  have  saved  you  from  your¬ 
self  !” 

“  Will  you  be  so  kind  as  to  tell  me 
where  we  are  going  ?’  ’ 

“  Why  not  away  back  to  the  High¬ 
lands,  Gerty  ?”  said  he,  eagerly.  “  And 
then  some  day  when  your  heart  re¬ 
lents,  and  you  forgive  me,  you  will  put . 
your  hand  in  mine,  and  we  will  walk  up 
the  road  to  Castle  Dare.  Do  you  not 
think  they  will  be  glad  to  see  us  that 
day,  Gerty  ?’  ’ 

She  maintained  her  proud  attitude  ; 
but  she  was  trembling  from  head  to  foot. 

“  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  until  I 
consent  to  be  your  wife  I  am  not  to  be 
allowed  to  leave  this  yacht  ?’  ’ 

“You  will  consent,  Gerty  !” 

“  Not  if  I  were  to  be  shut  up  here  for 
a  thousand  years  !”  she  exclaimed,  with 
another  burst  of  passion.  “  Oh,  you 
will  pay  for  this  dearly  !  I  thought  it 
was  madness — mere  folly  ;  but  if  it  is 
true,  you  will  rue  this  day  !  Do  you 
think  we  are  savages  here  ? — do  you 
think  we  have  no  law  ?” 

“  I  do  not  care  for  any  law,”  said  he 
simply.  “  I  can  only  think  of  the  one 
thing  in  the  world  :  if  I  have  not  your 
love,  Gerty,  what  else  can  I  care  about  ?” 

“  My  love  !”  she  exclaimed.  “  And 
this  is  the  way  to  earn  it,  truly  !  My 
love  !  If  you  were  to  keep  me  shut  up 
for  a  thousand  years,  you  would  never 
have  it !  You  can  have  my  hatred,  if 
you  like  ;  and  plenty  of  it  too  !” 

“You  are  angry,  Gerty,”  was  all  he 
said. 

“  Oh,  you  do  not  know  with  whom 
you  have  to  deal  !”  she  continued,  with 
the  same  bitter  emphasis.  “You  terri¬ 
fied  me  with  stories  of  butchery — the 
butchery  of  innocent  women  and  chil¬ 
dren  ;  and  no  doubt  you  thought  the 
stories  were  fine ;  and  now  you  too 
would  show  you  are  one  of  the  race  by 
taking  revenge  on  a  woman.  But  if  she 
is  only  a  woman,  you  have  not  conquer¬ 
ed  her  yet !  Oh,  you  will  find  out  before 
long  that  we  have  law  in  this  country, 
and  that  it  is  not  to  be  outraged  with 
impunity.  You  think  you  can  do  as 
you  like,  because  you  are  a  Highland 
master,  and  you  have  a  lot  of  slaves 
round  you  !” 
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“I  am  going  on  deck  now,  Gerty,” 
said  he,  in  the  same  sad  and  gentle  way. 
"  You  are  tiring  yourself.  Shall  I  send 
Christina  to  you  ?” 

For  an  instant  she  looked  bewildered, 
as  if  she  had  not  till  now  comprehended 
what  was  going  on  ;  and  she  said,  quite 
wildly — 

“  Oh,  no,  no,  no,  Keith  ;  you  don’t 
mean  what  you  say  !  You  cannot  mean 
it !  You  are  only  frightening  me  !  You 
will  put  me  ashore — and  not  a  word  shall 
pass  my  lips.  We  cannot  be  far  down 
the  river,  Keith.  There  are  many 
places  where  you  could  put  me  ashore  ; 
and  I  could  get  back  to  London  by  rail. 
They  won’t  know  I  have  ever  seen  you. 
Keith,  you  will  put  me  ashore  now  !” 

“  And  if  I  were  to  put  you  ashore 
now,  you  would  go  away,  Gerty,  and  I 
should  never  see  you  again — never,  ‘and 
never.  And  what  would  that  be  for  you 
and  for  me,  Gerty  ?  But  now  you  are 
here,  no  one  can  poison  your  mind  ;  you 
will  be  angry  for  a^  time  ;  but  the  bright¬ 
er  days  are  coming— oh,  yes,  I  know 
that  ;  if  I  was  not  sure  of  that,  what 
would  become  of  me  ?  It  is  a  good  thing 
to  have  hope  ;  to  look  forward  to  the 
glad  days  ;  that  stills  the  pain  at  the 
heart.  And  now  we  two  are  together  at 
last,  Gerty  ! — and  if  you  are  angry,  the 
anger  will  pass  away  ;  and  we  will  go 
forward  together  to  the  glad  days.” 

She  was  listening  in  a  sort  of  vague 
and  stunned  amazement.  Both  her  an¬ 
ger  and  her  fear  were  slowly  yielding  to 
the  bewilderment  of  the  fact  that  she  was 
really  setting  out  on  a  voyage,  the  end 
of  which  neither  she  nor  any  one  living 
could  know. 

“  Ah,  Gerty,”  said  he,  regarding  her 
with  a  strange  wistfulness  in  the  sad 
eyes,  ”  you  do  not  know  what  it  is  to 
me  to  see  you  again.  1  have  seen  you 
many  a  time — in  dreams  ;  but  you  were 
always  far  away  ;  and  I  could  not  take 
your  hand.  And  I  said  to  myself  that 
you  were  not  cruel ;  that  you  did  not 
wish  any  one  to  suffer  pain  ;  and  I  knew 
if  I  could  only  see  you  again,  and  take 
you  away  from  these  people,  then  your 
heart  would  be  gentle,  and  you  would 
think  of  the  time  when  you  gave  me  the 
red  rose,  and  we  went  out  in  the  gar¬ 
den,  and  all  the  air  round  us  was  so  full 
of  gladness  that  we  did  not  speak  at  all. 
Oh,  yes  ;  and  I  said  to  myself  that  your 


true  friends  were  in  the  north  ;  and  what 
would  the  men  of  Dubh-artach  not  do 
for  you,  and  Captain  Macallum  too, 
when  they  knew  you  were  coming  to  live 
at  Dare  ;  and  I  was  thinking  that  would 
be  a  grand  day  when  you  came  to  live 
among  us  ;  and  there  would  be  dancing, 
and  a  go(^  glass  of  whisky  for  every 
one,  and  some  playing  on  the  pipes  that 
day  !  And  sometimes  I  did  not  know 
whether  there  would  be  more  of  laugh¬ 
ing  or  of  crying  when  Janet  came  to  meet 
you.  But  I  will  not  trouble  you  any 
more  now,  Gerty  ;  for  you  are  tired,  I 
think  ;  and  I  will  send  Christina  to  you. 
And  you  will  soon  think  that  I  was  not 
cruel  to  you  when  I  took  you  away  and 
saved  you  from  yourself.” 

She  did  not  answer  ;  she  seemed  in  a 
sort  of  trance.  But  she  was  aroused  by 
the  entrance  of  Christina,  who  came  in 
directly  after  Macleod  left.  Miss  White 
stared  at  this  tall,  thin-featured,  white- 
haired  woman,  as  if  uncertain  how  to 
address  her  ;  when  she  spoke  it  was  in  a 
friendly  and  ]>ersuasive  way. 

“You  have  not  forgotten  me,  then, 
Christina  ?” 

“  No,  mem,”  said  the  grave  Highland 
woman  ;  she  had  beautiful,  clear,  blue- 
grey  eyes,  but  there  was  no  pity  in  them. 

"  I  suppose  you  have  no  part  in  this 
mad  freak  ?” 

The  old  woman  seemed  puzzled.  She 
said,  w'ith  a  sort  of  serious  politeness — 

“  I  do  not  know,  mem.  I  have  not 
the  good  English  as  Hamish.” 

“  But  surely  you  know  this,”  said 
Miss  Gertrude  White,  with  more  anima¬ 
tion  :  “  that  I  am  here  against  my  will  ? 
You  understand  that,  surely  ?  That  I 
am  being  carried  away  against  my  will 
from  my  own  home  and  my  friends  ? 
You  know  it  very  well ;  but  perhaps 
your  master  has  not  told  you  of  the  risk 
you  run  ?  Do  you  know  what  that  is  ? 
Do  you  think  there  are  no  laws  in  this 
country?” 

‘  ‘  Sir  Keith  he  is  the  master  of  the  boat,  ’  ’ 
said  Christina.  “  Iss  there  anything  now 
that  I  can  do  for  you,  mem  ?’  ’ 

“  Yes,”  said  Miss  White,  boldly. 
“  There  is.  You  can  help  me  to  get 
ashore.  And  you  will  save  your  master 
from  being  looked  on  as  a  madman. 
And  you  will  save  yourselves  from  being 
hanged.” 

“  I  wass  to  ask  you,”  said  the  old 
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Highland  woman,  “  when  you  would  be 
for  having  the  dinner.  And  Hamish, 
he  wass  saying  that  you  will  hef  the  din¬ 
ner  what  time  you  are  thinking  of ; 
and  will  you  hef  the  dinner  all  by  your- 
self?” 

"  I  tell  you  this,  woman,”  said  Miss 
White,  with  quick  anger,  ”  that  I  will 
neither  eat  nor  drink  so  long  as  I  am  on 
board  this  yacht !  What  is  the  use  of 
this  nonsense  !  I  wish  to  be  put  on 
shore.  I  am  getting  tired  of  this  folly. 
I  tell  you  I  want  to  go  ashore  ;  and 
I  am  going  ashore  ;  and  it  will  be  the 
worse  for  any  one  who  tries  to  stop  me.” 

“  I  do  not  think  you  can  go  ashore, 
mem,”  Christina  said,  somewhat  delib¬ 
erately  picking  out  her  English  phrases. 
“  For  the  gig  is  up  at  the  davits  now  ; 
and  the  dingy — you  wass  not  thinking 
of  going  ashore  by  yourself  in  the  dingy  ? 
And  last  night,  mem,  at  a  town,  we  had 
many  things  brought  on  board  ;  and  if 
you  would  tell  me  what  you  will  hef  for 
the  dinner,  there  is  no  one  more  willing 
than  me.  And  I  hope  you  will  hef  very 
good  comfort  on  board  the  yacht.” 

“  I  can’t  get  it  into  your  head  that 
you  are  talking  nonsense,”  said  Miss 
White,  angrily.  “  I  tell  you  I  will  not  go 
anywhere  in  this  yacht !  And  what  is  the 
use  of  talking  to  me  about  dinner  ?  I 
tell  you  I  will  neither  eat  nor  drink  while 
1  am  on  board  this  yacht.” 

”  I  think  that  would  be  a  ferry  foolish 
thing,  mem,”  Christina  said,  humbly 
enough  ;  but  all  the  saibe  the  scornful 
fashion  in  which  this  young  lady  had 
addressed  her  had  stirred  a  little  of  the 
Highland  woman’s  blood  ;  and  she  add¬ 
ed — still  with  great  apparent  humility 
— “  But  if  you  will  not  eat,  they  say  that 
iss  a  ferry  good  thing  for  the  pride  ;  and 
there  iss  not  much  pride  left  if  one  hass 
nothing  to  eat,  mem.  ” 

”  I  presume  that  is  to  be  my  prison  ?” 
said  Miss  White,  haughtily,  turning  to 
the  smart  little  state-room  beyond  the 
companion. 

”  That  iss  your  cabin,  mem,  if  you 
please,  mem,”  said  Christina,  who  had 
been  instructed  in  English  politeness  by 
her  husband. 

”  Well,  now,  can  you  understand 
this  ?  Go  to  Sir  Keith  Macleod,  and 
tell  him  that  I  have  shut  myself  up  in 
that  cabin  ;  and  that  I  will  speak  not  a 
word  to  any  one  ;  and  I  will  neither  eat 
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nor  drink,  until  I  am  taken  on  shore. 
And  so,  if  he  wishes  to  have  a  murder 
on  his  hands,  very  well !  Do  you  un¬ 
derstand  that  ?’  ’ 

"  I  will  say  that  to  Sir  Keith,”  Chris¬ 
tina  answered  submissively. 

Miss  White  walked  into  the  cab¬ 
in  ;  and  locked  herself  in.  It  was  an 
apartment  with  which  she  was  familiar  ; 
but  where  had  they  got  the  white  heath¬ 
er  ?  And  there  were  books  ;  but  she 
paid  little  heed.  They  would  discover 
they  had  not  broken  her  spirit  yet. 

On  either  side  the  skylight  overhead 
was  op>en  an  inch  ;  and  it  was  nearer  to 
the  tiUer  than  the  skylight  of  the  saloon. 
In  the  absolute  stillness  of  this  summer 
day,  she  heard  two  men  talking.  Gen¬ 
erally,  they  spoke  in  the  Gaelic,  which 
was  of  course  unintelligible  to  her  ;  but 
sometimes  they  wandered  into  English — 
especially  if  the  name  of  some  English 
town  cropped  up — and  thus  she  got  hints 
as  to  the  whereabouts  of  the  Umpire. 

“  Oh,  yes,  it  is  a  fine  big  town  that 
town  of  Gravesend,  to  be  sure,  Hamish,” 
said  the  one  voice,  “  and  I  have  no 
doubt,  now,  that  it  will  be  sending  a 
gentleman  to  the  Houses  of  Parliament 
in  London,  just  as  Greenock  will  do. 
But  there  is  no  one  you  will  send  from 
Mull.  They  do  not  know  much  about 
Mull  in  the  Houses  of  Parliament !” 

“  And  they  know  plenty  about  ferry 
much  worse  places,”  said  Hamish 
proudly.  ”  And  wass  you  saying  there 
will  be  anything  so  beautiful  about 
Greenock  ass  you  will  find  at  Tobber- 
morry  ?” 

”  Tobermory !”  said  the  other. 
”  There  are  some  trees  at  Tobermory — 
oh,  yes  :  and  the  Mish-nish  and  the 
shops - ” 

“Yes,  and  the  '  water-fahl — do  not 
forget  the  water-fahl,  Colin  ;  and  there 
iss  better  whisky  in  Tobbermorry  ass 
you  will  get  in  all  Greenock,  where  they 
will  be  for  mixing  it  with  prandy  and 
other  drinks  like  that ;  and  at  Tobber¬ 
morry  you  will  hef  a  Professor  come  ahl 
the  way  from  Edinburgh  and  from  Oban 
to  gif  a  lecture  on  the  Gaelic  ;  but  do 
you  think  he  would  gif  a  lecture  in  a 
town  like  Greenock  ?  Oh,  no ;  he 
would  not  do  that !” 

“  Very  well,  Hamish  ;  but  it  is  glad  I 
am  that  we  are  going  back  the  way  we 
came.” 
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“  And  me  too,  Colin.” 

”  And  I  will  not  be  sorry  when  I  am 
in  Greenock  once  more.” 

”  But  you  will  come  with  us  first  of 
all  to  Castle  Dare,  Colin,”  was  the  re¬ 
ply.  “  And  I  know  that  Lady  Macleod 
herself  will  be  for  shaking  hands  with 
you,  and  thanking  you  that  you  wass  tek 
the  care  of  the  yacht.” 

“  I  think  I  will  stop  at  Greenock, 
Hamish.  You  know  you  can  take  her 
well  on  from  Greenock.  And  will  you 
go  round  the  Mull,  Hamish,  or  through 
the  Crinan,  do  you  think  now  ?” 

”  Oh,  I  am  not  afrait  to  tek  her  round 
the  Moil ;  but  there  is  the  English  lady 
on  board  ;  and  it  will  be  smoother  for 
her  to  go  through  the  Crinan.  And  it 
iss  ferry  glad  I  will  be,  Colin,  to  see  Ar- 
dalanish  Point  again  ;  for  I  would  rath¬ 
er  be  going  through  the  Doruis  Mohr 
twenty  times  ass  getting  petween  the 
panks  of  this  dirty  river.” 

Here  they  relapsed  into  their  native 
tongue,  and  she  listened  no  longer  ;  but 
at  idl  events  she  had  learned  that  they 
were  going  away  to  the  north.  And  as 
her  nerves  had  been  somewhat  shaken, 
she  began  to  ask  herself  what  further 
thing  this  madman  might  not  do.  The 
lOld  stories  he  had  told  her  came  back 
«rith  a  marvellous  distinctness.  Would  he 
lounge  her  into  a  dungeon  and  mock  her 
unth  an  empty  cup  when  she  was  dying 
♦of  thirst?  Would  he  chain  her  to  a 
tfock  at  low  water  and  watch  the  tide 
vglowly  rise  ?  He  professed  great  gentle¬ 
ness  and  love  for  her  ;  but  if  the  savage 
mature  had  broken  out  at  last  ?  Her 
tfear  jfrew  apace.  He  had  shown  him- 
rself  regardless  of  everj'thing  on  earth  : 
•where  .would  he  stop,  if  she  continued  to 
)  repel  him  ?  And  then  the  thought  of 
Iher  f  iluation — alone  ;  shut  up  in  this 
small  troom  ;  about  to  venture  forth  on 
the  open  sea  with  this  ignorant  crew — 
so  overcame  her  that  she  hastily  snatch¬ 
ed  at  the  bell  on  the  dressing-table,  and 
ixang  it  violently.  Almost  instantly  there 
.was  a  tapping  at  the  door. 

”  I  ask  your  pardon,  mem,”  she  heard 
(Christina  say. 

She  sprang  to  the  door,  and  opened 
lit,  and  caught  the  arm  of  the  old  woman. 

”  Christina,  Christina,”  she  said,  al¬ 
most  wildly,  ”  you  won’t  let  them  take 
me  away  !  My  father  will  give  you  hun¬ 
dreds  and  hundreds  of  pounds  if  only 


you  get  me  ashore.  Just  think  of  him 
— he  is  an  old  man— if  you  had  a  daugh¬ 
ter - *  ’ 

Miss  NMiite  was  acting  very  well  in¬ 
deed  ;  though  she  was  more  concerned 
about  herself  than  her  father. 

"  I  wass  to  say  to  you,”  Christina  ex¬ 
plained  with  some  difficulty,  “  that  if  you 
wass  saying  that.  Sir  Keith  had  a  mes¬ 
sage  sent  away  to  your  father,  and  you 
wass  not  to  think  any  more  about  that. 
And  now,  mem,  I  cannot  tek  you 
ashore  ;  it  iss  no  business  I  hef  with 
that ;  and  I  could  not  go  ashore  myself 
whateffer  ;  but  I  would  get  you  some 
dinner,  mem.” 

”  Then  I  suppose  you  don’t  under¬ 
stand  the  English  language  ?”  Miss 
^Vhite  exclaimed,  angrily.  ”  I  tell  you 
I  w’ill  neither  eat  nor  drink  so  long  as  I 
am  on  board  this  yacht.  Go  and  tell  Sir 
Keith  Macleod  what  I  have  said  !” 

So  Miss  White  was  left  alone  again  ; 
and  the  slow  time  passed ;  and  she 
heard  the  murmured  conversation  of  the 
men  ;  and  also  a  measured  pacing  to 
and  fro  which  she  took  to  be  the  step  of 
Macleod.  Quick  rushes  of  feeling  went 
through  her — indignation  ;  a  stubborn 
obstinacy  ;  a  wonder  over  the  audacity 
of  this  thing  ;  malevolent  hatred  even  ; 
but  all  these  were  being  gradually  sub¬ 
dued  by  the  dominant  claim  of  hunger. 
Miss  White  had  acted  the  part  of  many 
heroines  ;  but  she  was  not  herself  a  he¬ 
roine — if  there  js  anything  heroic  in  star¬ 
vation.  It  was  growing  to  dusk  when  she 
again  summoned  the  old  Highland  wo¬ 
man. 

“  Get  me  something  to  eat,”  said  she  ; 
”  I  cannot  die  like  a  rat  in  a  hole.” 

"Yes,  mem,”  said  Christina,  in  the 
most  matter-of-fact  way — for  she  had 
never  been  in  a  theatre  in  her  life,  and 
she  had  not  imagined  that  Miss  W’hite’s 
hreat  meant  anything  at  all.  “  The 
dinner  is  just  ready  now,  mem  ;  and  if 
you  will  hef  it  in  the  saloon,  there  will 
be  no  one  there  ;  that  wass  Sir  Keith’s 
message  to  you.” 

“  I  will  not  have  it  in  the  saloon  ;  I 
will  have  it  here.” 

“  Ferry  well,  mem,”  Christina  said, 
submissively.  "  But  you  will  go  into 
the  saloon,  mem,  when  I  will  mek  the 
bed  for  you,  and  the  lamp  will  hef  to  be 
lit,  but  Hamish  he  will  light  the  lamp 
for  you.  And  are  there  any  other  things 
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you  wass  thinking  of  that  you  would 
like,  mem  ?’  ’ 

“  No  ;  I  want  something  to  eat.” 

”  And  Hamish,  mem,  he  wass  saying 
I  will  ask  you  whether  you  will  hef  the 
claret  wine,  or — or — the  other  wine, 
mem,  that  meks  a  noise - ” 

”  Bring  me  some  water.  But  the 
whole  of  you  will  pay  dearly  for  this  !” 

”  I  ask  your  pardon,  mem  ?”  said 
Christina,  with  great  respect. 

”  Oh,  go  away,  and  get  me  something 
to  eat.” 

And  in  fact  Miss  \Vhite  made  a  very 
good  dinner,  though  the  things  had  to 
be  placed  before  her  on  her  dressing- 
table.  And  her  rage  and  indignation 
did  not  prevent  her  having,  after  all,  a 
glass  or  two  of  the  claret  wine.  And 
then  she  permitted  Hamish  to  come  in 
and  light  the  swinging-lamp  ;  and  there¬ 
after  Christina  made  up  one  of  the  two 
narrow  beds.  Miss  White  was  left  alone. 

Many  a  hundred  times  had  she  been 
placed  in  great  peril — on  the  stage  ;  and 
she  knew  that  on  such  occasions  it  had 
been  her  duty  to  clasp  her  hand  on  her 
forehead  and  set  to  work  to  find  out  how 
to  extricate  herself.  Well,  on  this  occa¬ 
sion  ,she  did  not  make  use  of  any  dra¬ 
matic  gesture  ;  but  she  turned  out  the 
lamp  ;  and  threw  herself  on  the  top  of 
this  narrow  little  bed  ;  and  was  deter¬ 
mined  that,  before  they  got  her  conveyed 
to  their  savage  home  in  the  north,  she 
would  make  one  more  effort  for  her  free¬ 
dom.  Then  she  heard  the  man  at  the 
helm  begin  to  hum  to  himself  ”  Fhir  a 
bhaia,  na  horo  eile.”  The  night  dark¬ 
ened.  And  soon  all  the  wild  emotions 
of  the  day  were  forgotten  ;  for  she  was 
asleep. 

*  •  •  «  » 

Asleep — in  the  very  waters  through 
which  she  had  sailed  with  her  lover  on 
the  white  summer  day.  But  Rose-leaf — 
Rose-leaf — what  faint  wind  will  carry 
you  NOW  to  the  south  t 

Chapter  XLV. 

THE  VOYAGE  OVER. 

And  now  the  brave  old  Umpire  is  near¬ 
ing  her  northern  home  once  more  ;  and 
surely  this  is  a  right  royal  evening  for 
the  reception  of  her.  What  although 
the  sun  has  just  gone  down,  and  the  sea 
around  them  become  a  plain  of  heaving 


and  wrestling  blue-black  waves  ?  Far 
away,  in  that  purple-black  sea.  He  long 
promontories  that  are  of  'a  still  pale 
rose-color ;  and  the  western  sky  is  a 
blaze  of  golden-green  ;  and  they  know 
that  the  wild,  beautiful  radiance  is  still 
touching  the  wan  walls  of  Castle  Dare. 
And  there  is  Ardalanish  Point ;  and 
that  the  ruddy  Ross  of  Mull ;  and  there 
will  be  a  good  tide  in  the  Sound  of  Iona. 
Why,  then,  do  they  linger,  and  keep  the 
old  Umpire  with  her  sails  flapping  idly 
in  the  wind  ^ 

"  As  you  pass  through  yura's  sound 
Bend  your  course  by  Scarba's  shore  ; 

Shun,  O  shun,  the  gulf  profound 
Where  Corrievreckan' s  surges  roar." 

They  are  in  no  danger  of  Corrievreck¬ 
an  now  ;  they  are  in  familiar  waters  ; 
only  that  is  another  Colonsay  that  lies 
away  there  in  the  south.  Keith  Mac- 
leod,  seated  up  at  the  bow,  is  calmly 
regarding  it.  He  is  quite  alone.  There 
is  no  sound  around  him  but  the  lapping 
of  the  waves. 

"And  ever  as  the  year  returns 

The  charm-bound  sailors  know  the  day; 

For  sadly  still  the  mermaid  mourns 
The  lovely  chief  of  Colonsay." 

And  is  he  listening  now  for  the  wild 
sound  of  her  singing  ?  Or  is  he  think¬ 
ing  of  the  brave  Macphail  who  went 
back  after  seven  long  months  of  ab¬ 
sence,  and  found  the  maid  of  Colonsay 
still  true  to  him  ?  The  ruby  ring  she 
had  given  him  had  never  paled.  There 
was  one  woman  who  could  remain  true 
to  her  absent  lover. 

Hamish  came  forward. 

”  Will  we  go  on  now,  sir?”  said  he 
in  the  Gaelic. 

“  No.” 

Hamish  looked  round.  The  shining 
clear  evening  looked  very  calm,  notwith¬ 
standing  the  tossing  of  the  blue-black 
waves.  And  it  seemed  wasteful  to  the 
old  sailor  to  keep  the  yacht  lying-to  or 
aimlessly  sailing  this  way  and  that  while 
this  favorable  wind  remained  to  them. 

”  I  am  not  sure  that  the  breeze  will 
last.  Sir  Keith.” 

“  Are  you  sure  of  anything,  Hamish  ?” 
Macleod  said,  quite  absently.  “Well, 
there  is  one  thing  we  can  all  make  sure 
of.  But  I  have  told  you,  Hamish,  I  am 
not  going  up  the  Sound  of  Iona  in  day¬ 
light  :  why,  there  is  not  a  man  in  all  the 
islands  who  would  not  know  of  our  com- 
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ing  by  to-morrow  morning.  We  will  go 
up  the  Sound  as  soon  as  it  is  dark.  It 
is  a  new  moon  to-night ;  and  I  think  we 
can  go  without  lights,  Hamish.” 

“  The  Dunara  is  coming  south  to¬ 
night,  Sir  Keith,”  the  old  man  said. 

”  Why,  Hamish,  you  seem  to  have 
lost  all  your  courage  as  soon  as  you  put 
Colin  Laing  ashore.” 

"  Colin  Laing  !  Is  it  Colin  Laing  !” 
exclaimed  Hamish,  indignantly.  ”  I 
will  know  how  to  sail  this  yacht,  and  I 
will  know  the  banks,  and  the  tides,  and 
the  rocks  better  than  any  fifteen  thou¬ 
sands  of  Colin  Laings  !” 

“  And  what  if  the  Dunara  is  coming 
south  ?  If  she  cannot  see  us,  we  can 
see  her.  ” 

But  whether  it  was  that  Colin  Laing 
had  before  leaving  the  yacht  managed  to 
convey  to  Hamish  some  notion  of  the 
risk  he  was  running,  or  whether  it  was 
that  he  was  merely  anxious  for  his  mas¬ 
ter’s  safety,  it  was  clear"that  Hamish 
was  far  from  satisfied.  He  opened  and 
shut  his  big  clasp-knife  in  an  awkward 
silence.  Then  he  said — 

“  You  will  not  go  to  Castle  Dare,  Sir 
Keith  ?” 

Macleod  started ;  he  had  forgotten 
that  Hamish  was  there. 

“  No.  I  have  told  you  where  I  am 
going.” 

“  But  there  is  not  any  good  anchorage 
at  that  island,  sir !”  he  protested. 
”  Have  I  not  been  round  every  bay  of 
it ;  and  you  too.  Sir  Keith  ;  and  you 
know  there  is  not  an  inch  of  sand  or  of 
mud,  but  only  the  small  loose  stones. 
And  then  the  shepherd  they  left  there  all 
by  himself  ;  it  was  mad  he  became  at 
last,  and  took  his  own  life  too.  ’  ’ 

“Well,  r  do  you  expect  to  see  his 
ghost?”  Macleod  said.  “Come,  Ha¬ 
mish,  you  have  lost  your  nerve  in  the 
south.  Surely  you  are  not  afraid  of  be¬ 
ing  anywhere  in  the  old  yacht,  so  long 
as  she  has  good  sea-room  around  her  ?” 

“  And  if  you  are  not  wishing  to  go  up 
the  Sound  of  Iona  in  the  daylight.  Sir 
Keith,”  Hamish  said,  still  clinging  to 
the  point,  “  we  could  bear  a  little  to  the 
south,  and  go  round  the  outside  of  Iona.” 

“  The  Dubh-artach  men  would  recog¬ 
nise  the  Umpire  at  once,”  Macleod  said, 
abruptly ;  and  then  he  suggested  to 
Hamish  that  he  should  get  a  little  more 
way  on  the  yacht,  so  that  she  might  be 


a  trifle  steadier  when  Christina  carried 
the  dinner  into  the  English  lady’s  cabin. 
But  indeed  there  was  now  little  breeze 
of  any  kind.  Hamish’s  fears  of  a  dead 
calm  were  likely  to  prove  true. 

Meanwhile  another  conversation  had 
been  going  forward  in  the  small  cabin 
below,  that  was  now  suffused  by  a 
strange  warm  light  reflected  from  the 
evening  sky.  Miss  W’hite  was  looking 
very  well  now,  after  her  long  sea  voyage. 
During  their  first  few  hours  in  blue  water 
she  had  been  very  ill  indeed  ;  and  she 
repeatedly  called  on  Christina  to  allow 
her  to  die.  The  old  Highland  woman 
came  to  the  conclusion  that  English 
ladies  were  rather  childish  in  their  ways  ; 
but  the  only  answer  she  made  to  this 
reiterated  prayer  was  to  make  Miss 
White  as  comfortable  as  possible,  and  to 
administer  such  restoratives  as  she 
thought  desirable.  At  length,  when  re¬ 
covery  and  a  sound  appetite  set  in,  the 
patient  began  to  show  a  great  friendship 
for  Christina.  There  was  no  longer  any 
theatrical  warning  of  the  awful  fate  in 
store  for  everybody  connected  with  this 
enterprise.  She  tried  rather  to  enlist  the 
old  woman’s  sympathies  on  her  behalf, 
and  if  she  did  not  very  well  succeed  in 
that  direction,  at  least  she  remained  on 
friendly  terms  with  Christina,  and  re¬ 
ceived  from  her  the  solace  of  much  gos¬ 
sip  about  the  whereabouts  and  possible 
destination  of  the  ship. 

And  on  this  evening  Christina  had 
an  important  piece  of  news. 

“  Where  have  we  got  to  now,  Chris¬ 
tina  ?”  said  Miss  White,  quite  cheerfully, 
when  the  old  woman  entered. 

“  Oh,  yes,  mem,  we  will  still  be  off 
the  Mull  shore,  but  a  good  piece  away 
from  it,  and  there  is  not  much  wind, 
mem.  But  Hamish  thinks  we  will  get 
to  the  anchorage  the  night  whatever.  ’  ’ 

“  The  anchorage  !”  Miss  White  ex¬ 
claimed  eagerly.  “Where?  You  are 
going  to  Castle,  Dare,  surely  ?” 

“  No,  mem,  I  think  not,”  said  Chris¬ 
tina.  “  I  think  it  is  an  island — but  you 
will  not  know  the  name  of  that  island — 
there  is  no  English  for  it  at  all.” 

“  But  where  is  it  ?  Is  it,  near  Castle 
Dare?” 

“  Oh,  no,  mem  ;  it  is  a  good  way  from 
Castle  Dare  ;  and  it  is  out  in  the  sea. 
Do  you  know  Gometra,  mem  ? — wass 
you  ever  going  out  to  Gometra  ?” 
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“Yes,  of  course  ;  I  remember  some* 
thing  about  it  anyway.” 

“  Ah,  well,  it  is  away  out  past  Go- 
metra,  mem  ;  and  not  a  good  place  for 
an  anchorage  whatever  ;  but  Hamish  he 
will  know  all  the  anchorages.” 

“  What  on  earth  is  the  use  of  going 
there  ?” 

”  I  do  not  know,  mem.” 

“  Is  Sir  Keith  going  to  keep  me  on 
board  this  boat  for  ever  ?” 

”  I  do  not  know,  mem.” 

Christina,  had  to  leave  the  cabin  just 
then  ;  when  she  returned  she  said,  with 
some  little  hesitation — 

“  If  I  wass  mekking  so  bold,  mem, 
ass  to  say  this  to  you  :  Why  are  you  not 
asking  the  questions  of  Sir  Keith  him¬ 
self  ?  He  will  know  all  about  it ;  and 
if  you  were  to  come  into  the  saloon, 
mem - ’  ’ 

“  Do  you  think  I  would  enter  into 
any  communication  with  him  after  his 
treatment  of  me  ?”  said  Miss  White,  in¬ 
dignantly.  ”  No  ;  let  him  atone  for 
that  first.  W'hen  he  has  set  me  at  lib¬ 
erty,  then  I  will  speak  with  him  ;  but 
never  so  long  as  he  keeps  me  shut  up 
like  a  convict.” 

“  I  wass  only  saying,  mem,”  Chris¬ 
tina  answered,  with  great  respect,  ‘  ‘  that 
if  you  were  wishing  to  know  where  we 
were  going.  Sir  Keith  will  know  that ; 
but  how  can  I  know  it  ?  And  you  know, 
mem.  Sir  Keith  has  not  shut  you  up  in 
this  cabin  :  you  hef  the  saloon,  if  you 
would  please  to  hef  it.” 

“  Thank  you,  I  know  !”  rejoined  Miss 
White.  “  If  I  choose,  my  jail  may  con¬ 
sist  of  two  rooms  instead  of  one.  I 
don’t  appreciate  that  amount  of  liberty. 
I  want  to  be  set  ashore.” 

“  That  I  hef  nothing  to  do  with, 
mem,”  Christina  said  humbly,  proceed¬ 
ing  with  her  work. 

Miss  White,  being  left  to  think  over 
these  things,  was  beginning  to  believe 
that,  after  all,  her  obduracy  was  not 
likely  to  be  of  much  service  to  her. 
Would  it  not  be  wiser  to  treat  with  the 
enemy  :  perhaps  to  outwit  him  by  a 
show  of  forgiveness  ?  Here  they  were 
approaching  the  end  of  the  voyage — at 
least,  Christina  seemed  to  intimate  as 
much  ;  and  if  they  were  not  exactly 
within  call  of  friends,  they  would  surely 
be  within  rowing  distance  of  some  in¬ 
habited  island,  even  Gometra,  for  ex¬ 


ample.  And  if  only  a  message  could 
be  sent  to  Castle  Dare  ?  Lady  Macleod 
and  Janet  Macleod  were  women.  They 
would  not  countenance  this  monstrous 
thing.  If  she  could  only  reach  them, 
she  would  be  safe. 

The  rose-pink  died  away  from  the 
long  promontories,  and  was  succeeded 
by  a  sombre  grey  ;  the  glory  in  the  west 
sank  down  ;  a  wan  twilight  came  over 
the  sea  and  the  sky  ;  and  a  small  golden 
star — like  the  point  of  a  needle — told 
where  the  Dubh-artach  men  had  lit  their 
beacon  for  the  coming  night.  The 
Umpire  lay  and  idly  rolled  in  this  dead 
calm  ;  Macleod  paced  up  and  down  the 
deck,  in  the  solemn  stillness  ;  Hamish 
threw  a  tarpaulin  over  the  skylight  of 
the  saloon,  to  cover  the  bewildering 
light  from  below  ;  and  then,  as  the  time 
went  slowly  by,  darkness  came  over  the 
land  and  the  sea.  They  were  alone 
with  the  night,  and  the  lapping  waves, 
and  the  stars. 

About  ten  o’clock  there  was  a  loud 
rattling  of  blocks  and  cordage — the  first 
puff  of  a  coming  breeze  had  struck  her. 
The  men  were  at  their  posts  in  a  mo¬ 
ment  ;  there  were  a  few  sharp,  quick  or¬ 
ders  from  Hamish  ;  and  presently  the  old 
Umpire^  with  her  great  boom  away  over 
her  quarter,  was  running  free  before  a 
light  south-easterly  wind. 

“  Ay,  ay,”  said  Hamish,  in  sudden 
gladness,  ”  we  will  soon  be  by  Ardalan- 
ish  Point  with  a  fine  wind  like  this.  Sir 
Keith  ;  and  if  you  would  rather  hef  no 
lights  on  her— well,  it  is  a  clear  night 
whateffer  ;  and  the  Dunara  she  will  hef 
up  her  lights.” 

The  wind  came  in  bits  of  squalls, 
it  is  true  ;  but  the  sky  overhead  remain¬ 
ed  clear  ;  and  the  Umpire  bowled  merri¬ 
ly  along.  Macleod  was  still  on  deck. 
They  rounded  the  Ross  of  Mull,  and 
got  into  the  smoother  waters  of  the 
Sound  :  would  any  of  the  people  in  the 
cottages  at  Erraidh  see  this  grey  ghost 
of  a  vessel  go  gliding  past  over  the  dark 
water  ?  Behind  them  burned  the  yellow 
eye  of  Dubh-artach  ;  before  them  a  few 
small  red  points  told  them  of  the  Iona 
cottages  ;  and  still  this  phantom  grey  ves¬ 
sel  held  on  her  way.  The  Umpire  was 
nearing  her  last  anchorage. 

And  still  she  steals  onward,  like  a  thief 
in  the  night.  She  has  passed  through 
the  Sound ;  she  is  in  the  open  sea  again  : 
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there  is  a  calling  of  startled  birds  from  own  state-room  ;  and  opened  the  door 
over  the  dark  bosom  of  the  deep.  Then  of  the  saloon. 

far  away  they  watch  the  lights  of  a  For  a  second  the  strong  light  almost 
steamer  :  but  she  is  miles  from  their  blinded  him  ;  but  at  all  events  he  knew 
course  ;  they  cannot  even  hear  the  throb  she  was  sitting  there  ;  and  that  she  w'as 
of  her  engines.  regarding  him  with  no  fierce  indignation 

It  is  another  sound  they  hear — a  low  at  all,  but  with  quite  a  friendly  look, 
booming  as  of  distant  thunder.  And  “  Gertrude  !”  said  he,  in  wonder  ; 
that  black  thing  away  on  their  right —  but  he  did  not  approach  her.  He  stood 
scarcely  visible  over  the  darkened  waves  before  her  as  one  who  was  submissive. 

— is  that  the  channelled  and  sea-bird-  “So  we  have  got  to  land  at  last,” 
haunted  Sta^a,  trembling  through  all  said  she  :  and  more  and  more  he  won- 
her  caves  under  the  shock  of  the  smooth  dered  to  hear  the  friendliness  of  her 
Atlantic  surge  ?  For  all  the  clearness  voice.  Could  it  be  true  then  ?  Or  was 
of  the  starlit  sky,  there  is  a  wild  booming  it  only  one  of  those  visions  that  had  of 
of  waters  all  around  her  rocks  ;  and  the  late  been  torturing  his  brain, 
giant  caverns  answer  ;  and  the  thunder  “  Oh  yes,  Gerty,”  said  he,  “  we  have 
Judders  out  to  the  listening  sea.  got  to  an  anchorage.” 

The  night  drags  on.  The  Dutchman  “  I  thought  I  would  sit  up  for  it,” 
is  fast  asleep  in  his  vast  Atlantic  bed  ;  said  she.  “  Christina  said  we  should 
the  dull  roar  of  the  waves  he  has  heard  get  to  land  some  time  to-night ;  and  I* 
for  millions  of  years  is  not  likely  to  thought  I  would  like  to  see  you.  Be- 
awake  him.  And  Fladda,  and  Lunga  ;  cause,  you  know,  Keith,  you  have  used 
surely  this  ghost-grey  ship  that  steals  b^  me  very  badly.  And  won’t  you  sit 
is  not  the  old  Umpire  that  used  to  visit  down  ?” 

them  in  the  gay  summer-time,  with  her  He  accepted  that  invitation.  Could 
red  ensign  flying,  and  the  blue  seas  all  it  be  true  t  coidd  it  be  true  f  This  w'as 
around  her  ?  But  here  is  a  dark  object  ringing  in  his  ears.  He  heard  ^her  only 
on  the  waters  that  is  growing  larger  and  in  a  bewildered  way. 
larger  as  one  approaches  it.  The  black  “  And  I  want  you  to  tell  me  what 
outline  of  it  is  becoming  sharp  against  you  mean  to  do  with  me,”  said  she, 
the  clear  dome  of  stars.  There  is  a  frankly  and  graciously  ;  “  I  am  at  your 
gloom  jfround  as  one  gets  nearer  and  mercy,  Keith.” 

nearer  the  bays  and  cliffs  of  this  lonely  “  Oh,  not  that — not  that,”  said  he  ; 
island  ;  and  now  one  hears  the  sound  of  and  he  added,  sadly  enough,  “it  is  I 
breakers  on  the  rocks.  Hamish  and  his  who  have  been  at  your  mercy  since  ever 
men  are  on  the  alert.  The  topsail  has  I  saw  you,  Gerty, ;  and  it  is  for  you  to 
been  lowered.  The  heavy  cable  of  the  say  what  is  to  b^ome  of  you  and  of  me. 
anchor  lies  ready  by  the  windlass.  And  And  have  you  got  over  your  anger  now  ? 
then,  as  the  Umpire  glides  into  smooth  — and  w’ill  you  think  of  all  that  made 
water,  and  her  head  is  brought  round  to  me  do  this,  and  try  to  forgive  it  for  the 
the  light  breeze,  away  goes  the  anchor  sake  of  my  love  for  you,  Gerty  ?  Is 
with  a  rattle  that  awakes  a  thousand  there  any  chance  of  that  now  ?” 
echoes  ;  and  all  the  startled  birds  among  She  rather  avoided  the  earnest  gaze 
the  rocks  are  calling  through  the  night,  that  was  bent  on  her.  She  did  not 
— the  sea-piots  screaming  shrilly,  the  notice  how  nervously  his  hand  gripped 
curlews  uttering  their  warning  note,  the  the  edge  of  the  table  near  him. 
herons  croaking  as  they  wing  their  slow  “  Well,  it  is  a  good  deal  to  forgive, 
flight  away  across  the  sea.  The  Umpire  Keith  ;  you  will  acknowledge  that  your- 
has  got  to  her  anchorage  at  last.  self  ;  and  though  you  used  to  think  that 

And  scarcely  was  the  anchor  down  I  was  ready  to  sacriflce  everything  for 
when  they  brought  him  a  message  from  fame,  I  did  not  expect  you  would  make 
the  English  lady.  She  was  in  the  sa-  me  a  nine-days’  wonder  in  this  way.  I 
loon,  and  wished  to  see  him.  He  could  suppose  the  whole  thing  is  in  the  papers 
scarcely  believe  this  ;  for  it  was  now  past  now  ?’  ’ 

midnight ;  and  she  had  never  come  into  “  Oh,  no,  Gerty  ;  I  sent  a  message 
the  saloon  before.  But  he  went  down  to  your  father.” 

through  the  forecastle  ;  and  through  his  “  Well,  that  was  kind  of  you  ;  and 
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audacious.  Were  you  not  afraid  of  his 
overtaking  you  ?  The  Umpire  is  not 
the  swiftest  of  sailors,  you  used  to  say  ; 
and  you  know  there  are  telegraphs  and 
railways  to  all  the  ports.” 

”  He  did  not  know  you  were  in  the 
Umpire,  Gert^.  But  of  course,  if  he 
were  very  anxious  about  you,  he  would 
write  or  come  to  Dare.  I  should  not  be 
surprised  if  he  were  there  now.” 

A  quick  look  of  surprise  and  gladness 
sprang  to  her  face. 

"  Papa — at  Castle  Dare  !”  she  ex¬ 
claimed.  ”  And  Christina  says  it  is  not 
far  from  here.” 

”  Not  many  miles  away.” 

”  Then,  of  course,  they  will  know  we 
are  here  in  the  morning  !”  she  cried,  in 
the  indiscretion  of  sudden  joy.  “  And 
they  will  come  out  for  me.” 

“  Oh,  no,  Gerty,  they  will  not  come 
out  for  you.  No  human  being  but  those 
on  board  knows  that  we  are  here.  Do 
you  think  they  could  see  you  from 
Dare  ?  And  there  is  no  one  living  now 
on  the  island.  We  are  alone  in  the 
sea.  ’  ’ 

The  light  died  away  from  her  face  ; 
but  she  said,  cheerfully  enough — 

“  Well,  I  am  at  your  mercy  then, 
Keith.  Let  us  take  it  that  way.  Now 
you  must  tell  me  what  part  in  the 
comedy  you  mean  me  to  play  ;  for  the 
life  of  me,  I  can’t  make  it  out.” 

“  Oh,  Gerty,  Gerty,  do  not  speak  like 
that !”  he  exclaimed.  “  You  are 
breaking  my  heart.  Is  there  none  of 
the  old  love  left  ?  Is  it  all  a  matter  for 
jesting  ?” 

She  saw  she  had  been  incautious. 

“  Well,”  said  she,  gently,  ”  I  was 
wrong  ;  I  know  it  is  more  serious  than 
that ;  and  I  am  not  indisposed  to  for¬ 
give  you,  if  you  treat  me  fairly.  I 
know  you  have  great  earnestness  of  na¬ 
ture  ;  and — and  you  were  very  fond  of 
me  ;  and  although  you  have  risked  a 
great  deal  in  what  you  have  done,  still, 
men  who  are  very  deeply  in  love  don’t 
think  much  about  consequences.  And 
if  I  were  to  forgive  you,  and  make 
friends  again,  what  then  ?” 

“  And  if  we  were  as  w'e  used  to  be,” 
said  he,  with  a  grave  wistfulness  in  his 
face,  “  do  you  not  think  I  would  gladly 
take  you  ashore,  Gerty  ?” 

“  And  to  Castle  Dare  ?” 

”  Oh,  yes,  to  Castle  Dare  !  Would 


not  my  mother  and  Janet  be  glad  to 
welcome  you  !” 

"  And  p)apa  may  be  there  ?” 

“  If  he  is  not  there,  can  we  not  tele¬ 
graph  for  him  ?  Why,  Gerty,  surely  you 
would  not  be  married  anywhere  but  in 
the  Highlands  ?’  ’ 

At  the  mention  of  marriage  she 
blanched  somewhat ;  but  she  had  nerv¬ 
ed  herself  to  play  this  part. 

“  Then,  Keith,”  said  she,  gallantly, 
“  I  will  make  you  a  promise.  Take  me 
to  Castle  Dare  to-morrow,  and  the  mo¬ 
ment  I  am  within  its  doors,  I  will  shake 
hands  with  you,  and  forgive  you,  and 
we  will  be  friends  again  as  in  the  old 
days.  ’  ’ 

“  We  were  more  than  friends,  Gerty,” 
said  he,  in  a  low  voice. 

“  Let  us  be  friends  first,  and  then 
who  knows  what  may  not  follow  ?’  ’  said 
she,  brightly.  “You  cannot  expect  me 
to  ^  over-profuse  in  affection  just  after 
being  shut  up  like  this  ?” 

“  Gerty,”  said  he,  and  he  looked  at 
her  with  those  strangely  tired  eyes,  and 
there  was  a  great  gentleness  in  his  voice, 
“  do  you  know  where  you  are  ?  You 
are  close  to  the  island  that  I  told  you  of 
— where  I  wish  to  have  my  grave  on  the 
cliff.  But  instead  of  a  grave  would  it 
not  be  a  fine  thing  to  have  a  marriage 
here  ?  No,  do  not  be  alarmed,  Gerty  ! 
it  is  only  with  your  own  good  will ;  and 
surely  your  heart  will  consent  at  last ! 
Would  not  that  be  a  strange  wedding, 
too  ;  with  the  minister  from  Salen  ;  and 
your  father  on  board  ;  and  the  people 
from  Dare  ?  Oh,  you  would  see  such  a 
number  of  boats  come  out  that  day,  and 
we  would  go  proudly  back  ;  and  do  you 
not  think  there  would  be  a  great  rejoic¬ 
ing  that  day  ?  Then  all  our  troubles 
would  be  at  an  end,  Gerty  !  There 
would  be  no  more  fear  ;  and  the  the¬ 
atres  w’ould  never  see  you  again  ;  and 
the  long,  happy  life  we  should  lead,  we 
two  together  !  And  do  you  know  the 
first  thing  I  would  get  you,  Gerty  ? — it 
would  be  a  new  yacht !  I  would  go  to 
the  Clyde,  and  have  it  built  all  for  you. 
I  would  not  have  you  go  out  again  in 
this  yacht,  for  you  would  then  remem 
ber  the  days  in  which  I  was  cruel  to 
you  ;  but  in  a  new  yacht  you  w'ould  not 
remember  that  any  more  ;  and  do  you 
not  think  we  would  have  many  a  pleas¬ 
ant,  long  summer  day  on  the  deck  of 
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her,  and  only  ourselves,  Gerty?  And 
you  would  sing  the  songs  I  'first  heard 
you  sing,  and  I  think  the  sailors  would 
imagine  they  heard  the  singing  of  the 
mermaid  of  Colonsay,  for  there  is  no 
one  can  sing  as  you  can  sing,  Gerty.  I 
think  it  was  that  first  took  away  my 
heart  from  me.” 

”  But  we  can  talk  about  all  these 
things  when  I  am  on  shore  again,”  said 
she,  coldly.  “  You  cannot  expect  me  to 
be  very  favorably  disposed  so  long  as  I 
am  shut  up  here.” 

”  But  then,”  he  said,  ”  if  you  were  on 
shore  you  might  go  away  again  from  me, 
Gerty  !  The  people  would  get  at  your 
ear  again  ;  they  would  whisper  things 
to  you  ;  you  would  think  about  the 
theatres  again.  I  have  saved  you,  sweet¬ 
heart  ;  can  I  let  you  go  back  ?” 

The  words  were  spoken  with  an  eager 
affection  and  yearning  ;  but  they  sank 
into  her  mind  with  a  dull  and  cold  con¬ 
viction  that  there  was  no  escape  for  her 
through  any  way  of  artifice. 

“  Am  I  to  understand  then,”  said  she, 
”  that  you  mean  to  keep  me  a  prisoner 
here  until  I  marry  you  ?” 

”  Why  do  you  speak  like  that,  Gerty?” 

”  I  demand  an  answer  to  my  ques¬ 
tion.” 

”  I  have  risked  everything  to  save 
you  ;  can  I  let  you  go  back  ?’  ’ 

A  sudden  flash  of  desperate  anger — 
even  of  hatred — was  in  her  eyes  ;  her 
fine  piece  of  acting  had  been  of  no 
avail. 

“  Well,  let  the  farce  end  !”  said  she, 
with  frowning  eyebrows.  “  Before  I 
came  on  board  this  yacht  I  had  some 
pity  for  you.  I  thought  you  were  at 
least  a  man,  and  had  a  man’s  generos¬ 
ity.  Now  I  find  you  a  coward  and  a 
tyrant - ” 

”  Gerty  !” 

”  Oh,  do  not  think  you  have  frighten¬ 
ed  me  with  your  stories  of  the  revenge  of 
your  miserable  chiefs,  and  their  savage 
slaves  !  Not  a  bit  of  ‘,it !  Do  with  me 
what  you  like  ;  I  would  not  marry  you 
if  you  gave  me  a  hundred  yachts  !” 

”  Gerty  !” 

The  anguish  of  his  face  was  growing 
wild  with  despair. 

“  I  say,  let  the  farce  end  I  I  had  pity 
for  you — yes,  I  had  !  Now — I  hate 
you  !” 

He  sprang  up  with  a  quick  cry,  as  of 


one  shot  through  the  heart.  He  regard¬ 
ed  her,  in  a  bewildered  "manner,  for  one 
brief  second  ;  and  then  he  gently  said, 

”  Good-night,  Gerty !  God  forgive 
you  !”  and  he  staggered  backwards,  and 
got  out  of  the  saloon,  leaving  her  alone. 

See !  the  night  is  still  fine.  All 
around  this  solitary  bay  there  is  a  wall 
of  rock,  jet  black,  against  the  clear,  dark 
sky,  with  its  myriad  twinkling  stars. 
The  new  moon  has  arisen  ;  but  it  sheds 
but  little  radiance  yet  down  there  in  the 
south.  There  is  a  sharper  gleam  from 
one  lambent  planet — a  thin  line  of  gold¬ 
en-yellow  light  that  comes  all  the  way 
across’from  the  black  rocks  until  it  breaks 
in  flashes  among  the  ripples  close  to  the 
side  of  the  yacht.  Silence  once  more 
reigns  around  ;  only  from  time  to  time 
one  hears  the  croak  of  a  heron  from  the 
dusky  shore. 

What  can  keep  this  man  up  so  late  on 
deck  ?  There  is  nothing  to  look  at  but 
the  great  bows  of  the  yacht  black  against 
the  pale-grey  sea  ;  and  the  tall  spars  and 
the  rigging  going  away  up  into  the  star¬ 
lit  sky  ;  and  the  suffused  glow  from  the 
skylight  touching  a  yellow-grey  on  the 
main-boom.  There  is  no  need  for  the 
anchor-watch  that  Hamish  was  insisting 
on.  The  equinoctials  are  not  likely  to 
begin  on  such  a  night  as  this. 

He  is  looking  across  the  lapping  grey 
water  to  the  jet  black  line  of  cliff.  And 
there  are  certain  words  haunting  him. 
He  cannot  forget  them.  He  cannot  put 
them  away. 

«  «  •  *  * 

Wherefore  is  light  given  to  him 
THAT  IS  IN  MISERY,  AND  LIFE  UNTO 
THE  BITTER  IN  SOUL  J  *  *  *  WHICH 

LONG  FOR  DEATH,  BUT  IT  COMETH  NOT  ; 
AND  DIG  FOR  IT  MORE  THAN  FOR  HID¬ 
DEN  TREASURES.  *  *  *  WHICH  RE¬ 

JOICE  EXCEEDINGLY  AND  ARE  GLAD 
WHEN  THEY  CAN  FIND  THE  GRAVE. 

•  •  •  *  * 

Then  in  the  stillness  of  the  nightie 
heard  a  breathing.  He  went  forward, 
and  found  that  Hamish  had  secreted 
himself  behind  the  windlass.  He  ut¬ 
tered  some  exclamation  in  the  Gaelic  ; 
and  the  old  tnan  rose  and  stood  guiltily 
before  him. 

“  Have  I  not  told  you  to  go  below 
before  ;  and  will  I  have  to  throw  you 
down  into  the  forecastle  ?” 
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The  old  man  stood  irresolute  for  a  mo¬ 
ment.  Then  he  said,  also  in  his  native 
tongue — 

“You  should  not  speak  like  that  to 
me,  Sir  Keith  :  I  have  known  you  many 
a  year.” 

Macleod  caught  Hamish’s  hand. 

“  I  beg  your  pardon,  Hamish.  You 
do  not  know.  It  is  a  sore  heart  I  have 
this  night.” 

“  Oh,  God  help  us  !  do  I  not  know 
that !”  he  exclaimed,  in  a  broken  voice  ; 
and  Macleod,  as  he  turned  away,  could 
hear  the  old  man  crying  bitterly  in  the 
dark.  What  else  could  Hamish  do  now 
— for  him  who  had  been  to  him  as  the 
son  of  his  old  age  ? 

“  Go  below  now,  Hamish,”  said  Mac¬ 
leod  in  a  gentle  voice  ;  and  the  old  man 
slowly  and  reluctantly  obeyed. 

But  the  night  had  not  drawn  to  day 
when  Macleod  again  went  forward  and 
said,  in  a  strange,  excited  whisper — 

“  Hamish,  Hamish,  are  you  awake 
now  ?” 

Instantly  the  old  man  appeared  :  he 
had  not  turned  into  his  berth  at  all. 

“  Hamish,  Hamish,  do  you  hear  the 
sound  ?”  Macleod  said,  in  the  same  wild 
way,  “  do  you  not  hear  the  sound  ?” 

“  What  sound.  Sir  Keith  ?”  said  he 
— for  indeed  there  was  nothing  but  the 
lapping  of  the  water  along  the  side  of 
the  yacht  and  a  murmur  of  ripples  along 
the  shore. 

“  Do  you  not  hear  it,  Hamish  ?  It  is 
a  sound  as  of  a  brass  band  ! — a  brass 
band  playing  music — as  if  it  was  in  a 
theatre.  Can  you  not  hear  it,  Hamish  ?’  ’ 

"  Oh,  God  help  us  !  God  help  us  !” 
Hamish  cried. 

“  You  do  not  hear  it,  Hamish  ?”  he 
said.  “  Ah,  it  is  some  mistake.  I  beg 
your  pardon  for  calling  you,  Hamish  ; 
now  you  will  go  below  again.” 

“  Oh  no.  Sir  Keith,”  said  Hamish. 
"  Will  I  not  stay  on  deck  now  till  the 
morning  ?  It  is  a  fine  sleep  I  have  had. 
Oh  yes,  I  had  a  fine  sleep.  And  how  is 
one  to  know  when  the  equinoctials  may 
not  come  on  ?” 

“  I  wish  you  to  go  below,  Hamish.” 

And  now  this  sound  that  is  ringing  in 
his  ears  is  no  longer  of  the  brass  band 
that  he  had  heard  in  the  theatre.  It 
is  quite  different.  It  has  all  the  ghast¬ 
ly  mirth  of  that  song  that  Norman  Ogil- 


vie  used  to  sing  in  the  old,  half -forgotten 
days.  What  is  it  that  he  hears  ? 

“  King  Death  was  a  rare  old  fellow. 

He  sate  where  no  sun  could  shine  ; 

And  he  lifted  his  hand  so  yellow. 

And  poured  out  his  coalPlack  wine  / 
Hurrah  I  hurrah  I  hurrah  I  for  the  coaUblaek 
wine  I  ” 

It  is  a  Strange  mirth.  It  might  almost 
make  a  man  laugh.  For  do  we  not 
laugh  gently  when  we  bury  a  young 
child,  and  put  the  flowers  over  it ;  and 
know  that  it  is  at  peace  ?  The  child  has 
no  more  pain  at  the  heart.  Oh,  Norman 
Ogilvie,  are  you  still  singing  the  wild 
song  ;  and  are  you  laughing  now  ? — or 
is  it  the  old  man  Hamish  that  is  crying 
in  the  dark  ? 

“  There  came  to  him  many  a  maiden. 

Whose  eyes  had  forgot  to  shine  ; 

And  widows  with  grief  o'erladen. 

For  a  draught  of  his  sleepy  wine. 

Hurrah  I  hurrah  I  hurrah  I  for  the  coal-black 
wine  1  ” 

It  is  such  a  fine  thing  to  sleep — when 
one  has  been  fretting  ^1  the  night,  and 
spasms  of  fire  go  through  the  brain  ! 
Ogilvie,  Ogilvie,  do  you  remember  the 
laughing  Duchess  ?  do  you  think  she 
would  laugh  over  one’s  grave  ?  Or  put 
her  foot  on  it,  and  stand  relentless,  with 
anger  in  her  eyes  ?  That  is  a  sad  thing  ; 
but  after  it  is  over  there  is  sleep. 

"All  came  to  the  rare  old  fellow. 

Who  laughed  till  his  eyes  dropped  briru. 

As  he  gave  them  his  hand  so  yellow. 

And pledged  them,  in  Death's  black  wine  ! 
Hurrah  I  hurrah  I  hurrah  t  for  the  coal-black 
urine  I  ” 

Hamish  ! — Hamish  ! — will  you  not  keep 
her  away  from  me  ?  I  have  told  Donald 
what  pibroch  he  will  play  ;  I  want  to  be 
at  peace  now.  But  the  brass  band — the 
brass  band — I  can  hear  the  blare  of  the 
trumpets  ;  and  Ulva  will  know  that  we 
are  here,  and  the  Gometra  men,  and  the 
sea-birds  too,  that  I  used  to  love.  But 
she  has  killed  all  that  now,  and  she 
stands  on  my  grave.  She  will  laugh  ; 
for  she  was  light-hearted  ;  like  a  young 
child.  But  you,  Hamish,  you  will  find 
the  quiet  grave  for  me  ;  and  Donald  will 
play  the  pibroch  for  me  that  I  told  him 
of  ;  and  you  will  say  no  word  to  her  of 
all  that  is  over  and  gone. 

•  *  »  *  * 

See — he  sleeps.  This  haggard-faced 
man  is  stretched  on  the  deck  ;  and  the 
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pale  dawn,  arising  in  the  east,  looks  at 
him  ;  and  does  not  revive  him,  but  makes 
him  whiter  still.  You  might  almost 
think  he  was  dead.  But  Hamish  knows 
better  than  that ;  for  the  old  man 
comes  stealthily  forward  ;  and  he  has  a 
great  tartan  plaid  in  his  hands  f  and 
very  gently  indeed  he  puts  it  over  his 
young  master.  And  there  are  tears  run¬ 
ning  down  Hamish’s  face  ;  and  he  says, 
“  The  brave  lad  !  the  brave  lad  !” 


Chapter  XLVI. 

THE  END. 

“Duncan,”  said  Hamish,  in  alow 
whisper — for  Macleod  had  gone  below, 
and  they  thought  he  might  be  asleep  in 
the  small,  hushed  state-room — “  this  is 
a  strange-looking  day,  is'it  not  ?  And  I 
am  afraid  of  it  in  this  open  bay,  with  an 
anchorage  no  better  than  a  sheet  of  paper 
for  an  anchorage.  Do  you  see,  now, 
how  strange-looking  it  is  ?” 

Duncan  Cameron  also  spoke  in  his 
native  tongue  ;  and  he  said — 

“  That  IS  true,  Hamish.  And  it  was 
a  day  like  this  there  was  when  the  Solan 
w'as  sunk  at  her  moorings  in  Loch  Hourn. 
Do  you  remember,  Hamish  ?  And  it 
would  be  better  for  us  now  if  we  were 
in  Loch  Tua,  or  Loch  na  Keal,  or  in 
the  dock  that  was  built  for  the  steamer 
at  Tiree.  I  do  not  like  the  look  of  this 
day.” 

Yet  to  an  ordinary  observer  it  would 
have  seemed  that  the  chief  characteristic 
of  this  pale,  still  day  was  extreme  and 
settled  calm.  There  was  not  a  breath 
of  wind  to  ruffle  the  surface  of  the  sea  ; 
but  there  was  a  slight  glassy  swell ;  and 
that  only  served  to  show  curious  opales¬ 
cent  tints  under  the  suffused  light  of  the 
sun.  There  were  no  clouds  ;  there  was 
only  a  thin  veil  of  faint  and  sultry  mist 
all  across  the  sky  ;  the  sun  was  invisible, 
but  there  was  a  glare  of  yellow  at  one 
p>oint  of  the  heavens.  A  dead  calm  ; 
but  heavy,  oppressed,  sultr)'.  There 
was  something  in  the  atmosphere  that 
seemed  to  weigh  on  the  chest. 

‘  ‘  There  was  a  dream  I  had  this  morn¬ 
ing,”  continued  Hamish,  in  the  same 
low  tones.  “  It  was  about  my  little 
granddaughter  Christina.  You  know 
my  little  Christina,  Duncan.  And  she 
said  to  me  :  ‘  What  have  you  done  with 


Sir  Keith  Macleod  ?  ._Why  have  you 
not  brought  him  back  ?  He  was  under 
your  care,  grandfather.’  I  did  not  like 
that  dream.” 

‘  ‘  Oh,  you  are  becoming  as  bad  as  Sir 
Keith  Macleod  himself  !”  said  the  other. 

“  He  does  not  sleep.  He  talks  to  him¬ 
self.  You  will  become  like  that  if  you 
pay  attention  to  foolish  dreams,  Ha¬ 
mish.” 

Hamish’s  quick  temper  leapt  up. 

“  What  do  you  mean,  Duncan  Cam¬ 
eron,  by  saying  '  as  bad  as  Sir  Keith 
Macleod  ?  ’  You — you  come  from  Ross  : 
perhaps  they  have  not  good  masters 
there.  I  tell  you  there  is  not  any  man 
in  Ross,  or  in  Sutherland  either,  is  as 
good  a  master,  and  as  brave  a  lad,  as  Sir 
Keith  Macleod — not  any  one,  Duncan 
Cameron  !” 

“  I  did  not  mean  anything  like  that, 
Hamish,”  said  the  other  humbly. 
“  But  there  was  a  breeze  this  morning. 
We  could  have  got  over  to  Loch  Tua. 
^Vhy  did  we  stay  here,  w’here  there  is  no 
shelter,  and  no  anchorage  ?  Do  you 
know  what  is  likely  to  come  after  a  day 
like  this  ?” 

“  It  is  your  business  to  be  a  sailor  on 
board  this  yacht ;  it  is  not  your  business 
to  say  where  she  will  go,”  said  Hamish. 

But  all  the  same  the  old  man  was  be¬ 
coming  more  and  'more  alarmed  at  the 
ugly  aspect  of  this  dead  calm  The  veiy 
birds,  instead  of  stalking  among  the  still 
pools,  or  lying  buoyant  on  the  smooth 
waters,  were  excitedly  calling,  and  whir¬ 
ring  from  one  point  to  another. 

“  If  the  equinoctials  were  to  begin 
now,”  said  Duncan  Cameron,  “  this  is 
a  fine  place  to  meet  the  equinoctials  ! 
An  open  bay,  without  shelter  ;  and  a 
ground  that  is  no  ground  for  an  anchor¬ 
age.  It  is  not  two  anchors  or  twenty 
anchors  would  hold  in  such  a  ground. 
No  :  and  there  are  rocks  all  round  us 
that  would  put  the  Clansman  herself  to 
pieces  in  a  moment.” 

Macleod  appeared ;  the  men  were 
suddenly  silent.  Without  a  word  to 
either  of  them — and  that  was  not  his 
wont — he  passed  to  the  stem  of  the 
yacht.  Hamish  knew  from  his  manner 
that  he  would  not  be  spoken  to.  He 
did  not  follow  him,  even  with  all  this 
vague  dread  on  his  mind. 

The  day  wore  on  to  the  afternoon. 
Macleod,  who  had  been  pacing  up  and 
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down  the  deck,  suddenly  called  Hamish. 
Hamish  came  aft  at  once. 

“  Hamish,"  said  he,  with  a  strange 
sort  of  laugh,  “  do  you  remember  this 
morning  before  the  light  came  ?  Do 
you  remember  that  I  asked  you  about  a 
brass  band  that  I  heard  playing  ?" 

Hamish  looked  at  him  ;  and  said  with 
an  earnest  anxiety — 

"  Oh,  Sir  Keith,  you  will  pay  no  heed 
to  that !  It  is  very  common.  I  have 
heard  them  say  it  is  very  common. 
Why,  to  hear  a  brass  band,  to  be  sure  ! 
There  is  nothing  more  common  than 
that.  And  you  will  not  think  you  are 
unwell  merely  because  you  think  you 
can  hear  a  brass  band  playing  !" 

*'  I  want  you  to  tell  me,  Hamish," 
said  he,  in  the  same  jesting  way, 

‘  ‘  whether  my  eyes  have  followed  the  ex¬ 
ample  of  my  ears,  and  are  playing  tricks. 
Do  you  think  they  are  bloodshot,  with 
my  lying  on  deck  in  the  cold  ?  Hamish, 
what  do  you  see  all  around  ?" 

The  old  man  looked  at  the  sky,  and 
the  shore,  and  the  sea.  It  was  a  marvel¬ 
lous  thing.  The  world  was  all  en¬ 
shrouded  in  a  salmon-colored  mist : 
there  was  Yio  line  of  horizon  visible  be¬ 
tween  the  sea  and  the  sky. 

"  It  is  red.  Sir  Keith,"  said  Hamish. 

"  Ah  !  Am  I  in  my  senses  this  time  ? 
And  what  do  you  think  of  a  red  day, 
Hamish?  That  is  not  a  usual  thing. " 

“  Oh,  Sir  Keith,  it  will  be  a  wild 
night  this  night !  And  we  cannot  stay 
here,  with  this  bad  anchorage  !" 

‘  ‘  And  where  would  you  go,  Hamish 
— in  a  dead  calm  ?"  Macleod  asked,  still 
with  a  smile  on  the  wan  face. 

"  Where  would  I  go  ?"  said  the  old 
man,  excitedly.  “  I — I  will  take  care 
of  the  yacht.  But  you.  Sir  Keith  ;  oh  ! 
you — you  will  go  ashore  now.  .  Do  you 
know,  sir,  the  sheeling  that  the  shepherd 
had  ?  It  is  a  poor  place  ;  oh,  yes  ;  but 
Duncan  Cameron  and  I  will  take  some 
things  ashore.  And  do  you  not  think 
we  can  look  after  the  yacht  ?  She  has 
met  the  equinoctials  before,  if  it  is  the 
equinoctials  that  are  beginning.  She  has 
met  them  before  ;  and  cannot  she  meet 
them  now  ?  But  you.  Sir  Keith,  you 
will  go  ashore  !" 

Macleod  burst  out  laughing,  in  an  odd 
sort  of  fashion. 

"  Do  you  think  I  am  good  at  running 
away  when  there  is  any  kind  of  danger. 


Hamish  ?  Have  you  got  into  the  Eng¬ 
lish  way  ?  Would  you  call  me  a  cow¬ 
ard,  too  ?  Nonsense,  nonsense,  non¬ 
sense,  Hamish  ! — I — why,  I  am  going 
to  drink  a  glass  of  the  coal-black  wine, 
and  have  done  with  it.  I  will  drink  it 
to  the  health  of  my  sweetheart,  Ha¬ 
mish  !" 

“  Sir  Keith,"  said  the  old  man,  be¬ 
ginning  to  tremble,  though  he  but  half 
understood  the  meaning  of  the  scornful 
mirth,  "  I  have  had  charge  of  you  since 
you  were  a  young  lad." 

"  Very  well !" 

"  And  Lady  Macleod  will  ask  of  me, 

‘  Such  and  such  a  thing  happened  :  what 
did  you  do  for  my  son  ? '  Then  I  will 
say,  ‘  Your  ladyship,  we  were  afraid  of 
the  equinoctials  ;  and  we  got  Sir  Keith 
to  go  ashore  ;  and  the  next  day  we  went 
ashore  for  him ;  and  now  we  have 
brought  him  back  to  Castle  Dare  !  ’  " 

"  Hamish,  Hamish,  you  are  laughing 
at  me  !  Or  you  want  to  call  me  a  cow¬ 
ard  ?  Don’t  you  know  I  should  be 
afraid  of  the  ghost  of  the  shepherd  who 
killed  himself  ?  Don’t  you  know  that 
the  English  i>eople  call  me  a  coward  ?" 

"  May  their  souls  dwell  in  the  down- 
most  hall  of  perdition  !’’  said  Hamish, 
with  his  cheeks  becoming  a  grey-white  ; 
“  and  every  woman  that  ever^came  of 
the  accursed  race  !" 

He  looked  at  the  old  man  for  a  sec¬ 
ond  ;  and  he  gTipp>ed  his  hand. 

"  Do  not  say  that,  Hamish — that  is 
folly.  But  you  have  been  my  friend. 
My  mother  will  not  forget  you — it  is  not 
the  way  of  a  Macleod  to  forget — what¬ 
ever  happens  to  me.  ’  ’ 

"  Sir  Keith  !’’  Hamish  cried,  “  I  do 
not  know  what  you  mean.  But  you  will 
go  ashore  before  the  night !" 

“Go  ashore?"  Macleod  answered, 
with  a  return  to  this  wild,  bantering 
tone,  “  when  I  am  going  to  see  my 
sweetheart  ?  Oh,  no  !  Tell  Christina, 
now  !  Tell  Cfhristina  to  ask  the  young 
English  lady  to  come  into  the  saloon, 
for  I  have  something  to  say  to  her.  Be 
quick,  Hamish  !’’ 

Hamish  went  away  :  and  before  long 
he  returned  with  the  answer  that  the 
young  English  lady  was  in  the  saloon. 
And  now  he  was  no  longer  haggard  and 
piteous  ;  but  joyful ;  and  there  was  a 
strange  light  in  his  eyes. 

"Sweetheart,"  said  he,  “are  you 
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waiting  for  me  at  last  ?  I  have  brought 
you  a  long  way.  Shall  we  drink  a  glass 
now  at  the  end  of  the  voyage  ?” 

“  Do  you  wish  to  insult  me?”  said 
she  ;  but  there  was  no  anger  in  her 
voice  :  there  was  more  of  fear  in  her 
eyes,  as  she  regarded  him. 

"  You  have  no  other  message  for  me 
than  the  one  you  gave  me  last  night, 
Gerty?”  said  he,  almost  cheerfully, 
“  It  is  all  over  then  ?  You  would  go 
away  from  me  for  ever  ?  But  we  will 
drink  a  glass  before  we  go  !” 

He  sprang  forward,  and  caught  both 
her  hands  in  his  with  the  grip  of  a  vice. 

”  Do  you  know  what  you  have  done, 
Gerty  ?”  said  he,  in  a  low  voice,  “  Oh, 
you  have  soft,  smooth,  English  ways  ; 
and  ^ou  are  like  a  rose-leaf  ;  and  you 
are  like  a  queen,  whom  all  people  are 
glad  to  serve.  But  do  you  know  that 
you  have  killed  a  man’s  life  ?  And  there 
is  no  penalty  for  that  in  the  south,  per¬ 
haps  :  but  you  are  no  longer  in  the 
south.  And  if  you  have  this  very  night 
to  drink  a  glass  with  me,  you  will  not 
refuse  it  ?  It  is  only  a  gl^s  of  the  coal- 
black  wine  !” 

She  struggled  back  from  him  ;  for 
there  was  a  look  in  his  face  that  fright¬ 
ened  her.  But  she  had  a  wonderful 
self-command. 

“  Is  that  the  message  I  was  to  hear  ?” 
said  she,  coldly. 

“  Why,  sweetheart,  are  you  not  glad  ? 
Is  not  that  the  only  gladness  left  for 
you  and  for  me,  that  we  should  drink 
one  glass  together,  and  clasp  hands,  and 
say  good-bye  ?  ^^at  else  is  there  left  ? 
What  else  could  come  to  you  and  to  me  ? 
And  it  may  not  be  this  night  or  to-mor¬ 
row  night ;  but  one  night  I  think  it  will 
come ;  and  then,  sweetheart,  we  will 
have  one  more  glass  together,  before  the 
end.” 

He  went  on  deck.  He  called  Ha- 
mish. 

”  Hamish,”  said  he,  in' a  grave,  mat¬ 
ter-of-fact  way,  ”  I  don’t  like  the  look 
of  this  evening.  Did  you  say  the  sheel- 
ing  was  still  on  the  island  ?” 

“  Oh,  yes.  Sir  Keith,”  said  Hamish, 
with  great  joy,  for  he  thought  his  advice 
was  going  to  1^  taken  after  all. 

”  Well,  now,  you  know  the  gales, 
when  they  begin,  sometimes  last  for  two, 
or  three,  or  four  days ;  and  I  will  ask 
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you  to  see  that  Christina  takes  a  good 
store  of  things  to  the  sheeling  before  the 
darkness  comes  on.  Take  plenty  of 
things  now,  Hamish,  and  put  them  in 
the  sheeling,  for  I  am  afraid  this  is  going 
to  be  a  wild  night.” 

Now,  indeed  all  the  red  light  had 
gone  away  ;  and  as  the  sun  went  down, 
there  was  nothing  but  a  spectral  white¬ 
ness  over  the  sea  and  the  sky.’  And  the 
atmosphere  was  so  close  and  sultry  that 
it  seemed  to  suffocate  one.  Moreover, 
there  was  a  dead  calm  ;  if  they  had  wanted 
to  get  away  from  this  exposed  place, 
how  could  they  ?  They  could  not  get 
into  the  gig  and  pull  this  great  yacht 
over  to  L^h  Tua. 

It  was  with  a  light  heart  that  Hamish 
set  about  this  thing ;  and  Christina 
forthwith  filled  a  hamper  with  tinned 
meats,  and  bread,  and  whisky,  and 
what  not.  And  fuel  was  taken  ashore, 
too ;  and  candles,  and  a  store  of 
matches.  If  the  gales  were  coming  on, 
as  appeared  likely  from  this  ominous- 
looking  evening,  who  could  tell  how 
many  days  and  nights  the  young  master 
— and  the  English  lady,  too,  if  he  de¬ 
sired  her  company — might  not  have  to 
stay  ashore,  while  the  men  took  the 
chance  of  the  sea  with  this  yacht,  or  per¬ 
haps  seized  the  occasion  of  ’some  lull  to 
make  for  some  place  of  shelter  ?  There 
was  Loch  Tua,  and  there  was  the  bay  at 
Bunessan,  and  there  was  the  little  chan- 
.nel  called  Polterriv,  behind  the  rocks 
opposite  Iona.  Any  shelter  at  all  was 
better  than  this  exposed  place,  with  the 
treacherous  anchorage. 

Hamish  and  Duncan  Cameron  return¬ 
ed  to  the  yacht. 

"  Will  you  go  ashore  now.  Sir  Keith  ?” 
the  old  man  said. 

"  Oh,  no  ;  I  am  not  going  ashore  yet. 
It  is  not  yet  time  to  run  away,  Hamish.” 

He  spoke  in  a  friendly  and  pleasant 
fashion,  though  Hamish,  in  his  increas¬ 
ing  alarm,  thought  it  no  proper  time  for 
jesting.  They  hauled  the  gig  up  to  the 
davits,  however,  and  again  the  yacht  lay 
in  dead  silence  in  this  little  bay. 

The  evening  grew  to  dusk  ;  the  only 
change  visible  in  the  spectral  world  of 
pale  yellow-white  mist  was  the  appear¬ 
ance  in  the  sky  of  a  number  of  small 
detached  bulbous-looking  clouds  of  a 
dusky  blue-grey.  They  had  not  drifted 
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hither,  for  there  was  no  wind.  They 
had  only  appeared.  They  were  abso¬ 
lutely  motionless. 

But  the  heat  and  the  suffocation  in 
this  atmosphere  became  almost  insup¬ 
portable.  The  men,  with  bare  heads, 
and  jerseys  unbuttoned  at  the  neck, 
were  continually  going  to  the  cask  of 
fresh  water  beside  the  windlass.  Nor 
was  there  any  change  when  the  night 
came  on.  If  anything,  the  night  was 
hotter  than  the  evening  had  been. 
They  awaited  in  silence  what  might 
come  of  this  ominous  calm. 

Hamish  came  aft. 

“  I  beg  your  pardon,  Sir  Keith,”  said 
he,  “  but  I  have  put  the  side-lights  up 
in  case  there  is  a  chance  of  our  running 
away  ;  and  I  am  thinking  we  will  have 
an  anchor-watch  to-night.” 

“You  will  have  no  anchor- watch  to¬ 
night,”  Macleod  answered,  slowly  from 
out  of  the  darkness.  ”  I  will  be  all  the 
anchor-watch  you  will  need,  Hamish, 
until  the  morning.” 

“  You,  sir  !”  Hamish  cried.  “  I 
have  been  waiting  to  take  you  ashore  ! 
and  surely  it  is  ashore  that  you  are  go¬ 
ing  !” 

Just  as  he  had  spoken  there  was  a 
sound  that  all  the  world  seemed  to  stand 
still  to  hear.  It  was  a  low,  murmuring 
sound  of  thunder  ;  but  it  was  so  remote 
as  almost  to  be  inaudible.  The  next 
moment  an  awful  thing  occurred. 
two  men  standing  face  to  face  in  the 
dark  suddenly  found  themselves  in  a 
blaze  of  blinding  steel-blue  light ;  and 
at  the  very  same  instant  the  thunder-roar 
crackled  and  shook  all  around  them  like 
the  firing  of  a  thousand  cannon.  How 
the  wild  echoes  went  booming  over  the 
sea  !  Then  they  were  in  the  black  night 
again.  There  was  a  ]>eriod  of  awed  si¬ 
lence. 

“  Hamish,”  Macleod  said,  quickly, 
“  do  as  I  tell  you  now  !  Lower  the  gig  ; 
take  the  men  with  you,  and  Christina  ; 
and  ^o  ashore  and  remain  in  the  sheel- 
ing  till  the  morning.” 

”  I  will  not !”  Hamish  cried.  “  Oh, 
Sir  Keith,  would  you  have  me  do  that !” 

Macleod  had  anticipated  his  refusal. 
Instantly  he  went  forward  and  called  up 
Christina.  He  ordered  Duncan  Camer¬ 
on  and  John  Cameron  to  lower  away  the 
gig.  He  got  them  all  in  but  Hamish. 

“Hamish,”  said  he,  “you  are  a 


smaller  man  than  I.  Is  it  on  such  a 
night  that  you  would  have  me  quarrel 
with  you  ?  Must  I  throw  you  into  the 
boat  ?’  ’ 

The  old  man  clasped  his  trembling 
hands  together  as  if  in  prayer  ;  and  he 
said,  with  an  agonized  and  broken 
voice — 

“  Oh,  Sir  Keith,  you  are  my  master, 
and  there  is  nothing  I  will  not  do  for 
you  ;  but  ,only  this  one  night  you  will 
let  me  remain  with  the  yacht.  I  will 
give  you  the  rest  of  my  life  ;  but  only 
this  one  night - ” 

“  Into  the  gig  with  you  !”  Macleod 
cried,  angrily.  “  Why,  man,  don’t  you 
think  I  can  keep  anchor-watch  ?”  But 
then  he  added,  very  gently,  “  Hamish, 
shake  hands  with  me  now.  You  were 
my  friend,  and  you  must  get  ashore  be¬ 
fore  the  sea  rises.” 

“  I  will  stay  in  the  dingy,  then  ?”  the 
old  man  entreated. 

“  You  will  go  ashore,  Hamish  ;  and 
this  very  instant,  too.  If  the  gale  be¬ 
gins,  how  will  you  get  ashore  ?  Good¬ 
bye,  Hamish — good-night." 

Another  white  sheet  of  flame  quivered 
all  around  them,  just  as  this  black  fig¬ 
ure  was  descending  into  the  gig  ;  and 
then  the  fierce  hell  of  sounds  broke 
loose  once  more.  Sea  and  sky  together 
seemed  to  shudder  at  the  wild  uproar  ; 
and  far  away  the  sounds  went  thunder¬ 
ing  through  the  hollow  night.  How 
could  one  hear  if  there  was  any  sobbing 
in  that  departing  boat — or  any  last  cry 
of  farewell  ?  It  was  Ulva  calling  now  ; 
and  Fladda  answering  from  over  the 
black  water  ;  and  the  ^tchman  is  sure¬ 
ly  awake  at  last ! 

There  came  a  stirring  of  wind — from 
the  east,  and  the  sea  began  to  moan. 
Surely  the  poor  fugitives  must  have 
reached  the  shore  now.  And  then  there 
was  a  strange  noise  in  the  distance  ;  in  the 
awful  silence  between  the  peals  of  thun¬ 
der  it  would  be  heard ;  it  came  nearer 
and  nearer — a  low  murmuring  noise,  but 
full  of  a  secret  life  and  thrill — it  came 
along  like  the  tread  of  a  thousand  armies 
— and  then  the  gale  struck  its  first  blow. 
The  yacht  reeled  under  the  stroke, 
but  her  bows  staggered  up  again  like  a 
dog  that  has  been  felled,  and  after  one 
or  two  convulsive  plunges  she  clung 
hard  at  the  strained  cables.  And  now 
the  gale  was  growing  in  fury,  and  the 
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sea  rising.  Blinding  showers  of  rain 
swept  over,  hissing  and  roaring  ;  the 
white  tongues  of  flame  were  shooting 
this  way  and  that  across  the  startled 
heavens  ;  and  there  was  a  more  awful 
thunder  than  even  the  falling  of  the  At¬ 
lantic  surge  booming  into  the  great  sea- 
caves.  In  the  abysmal  darkness  the 
spectral  arms  of  the  ocean  rose  white  in 
their  angry  clamor  ;  and  then  another 
blue  gleam  would  lay  bare  the  great 
heaving  and  wreathing  bosom  of  the 
deep.  What  devil’s  dance  is  this  ? 
Surely  it  cannot  be  Ulva — Ulva  the 
green-shored — Ulva  that  the  sailors  in 
their  love  of  her  call  softly  Ool-a-va — that 
is  laughing  aloud  with  wild  laughter  on 
this  awful  night  ?  AimI  Colonsay,  and 
Lunga,  and  Fladda— they  were  beautiful 
and  quiet  in  the  still  summer-time  ;  but 
now  they  have  gone  mad  ;  and  they  are 
flinging  back  the  plunging  sea  in  white 
masses  of  foam  ;  and  they  are  shrieking 
in  their  fierce  joy  of  the  strife.  And 
Staffa — Staffa  is  far  away  and  alone ; 
she  is  trembling  to  her  core  ;  how  long 
will  the  shuddering  caves  withstand  the 
mighty  hammer  of  the  Atlantic  surge  ? 
And  then  again  the  sudden  wild  gleam 
startles  the  night — and  one  sees,  with  an 
appalling  vividness,  the  driven  white 
waves  and  the  black  islands — and  then 
again  a  thousand  echoes  go  booming 
along  the  iron-bound  coast.  What  can 
be  heard  in  the  roar  of  the  hurricarie, 
and  the  hissing  of  rain,  and  the  thunder¬ 
ing  whirl  of  the  waves  on  the  rocks  : 
surely  not  the  one  glad  last  cry — Sweet¬ 
heart  !  YOUR  HEALTH  !  YOUR  HEALTH 
IN  THE  COAL-BLACK  WINE  ! 

The  poor  fugitives  crouching  in  among 
the  rocks  :  is  it  the  blinding  rain  or  the 
driven  white  surf  that  is  in  their  eyes  ? 
But  they  have  sailor’s  eyes  ;  they  can 
see  through  the  awful  storm  ;  and  their 
gaze  is  fixed  ‘on  one  small  green  point 
far  out  there  in  the  blackness — the  star¬ 
board  light  of  the  doomed  ship.  It 
wavers  like  a  will-o’-the-wisp  ;  but  it 
does  not  recede  ;  the  old  Umpire  still 
clings  bravely  to  her  chain  cables. 

And  amid  all  the  din  of  the  storm 
they  hear  the  voice  of  Hamish  lifted 
aloud  in  lamentation — 

“  Oh,  the  brave  lad,  the  brave  lad  ! 
And  who  is  to  save  my  young  master 
now  :  and  who  will  carry  this  tale  back 
to  Castle  Dare  ?  They  will  say  to  me  : 


'  Hamish,  you  had  charge  of  the  young 
lad  :  you  put  the  first  gun  in  his  hand  : 
you  had  charge  of  him  ;  he  had  the  love 
of  a  son  for  you  :  what  is  it  you  have 
done  with  him  this  night  ?  ’  He  is  my 
Absalom  :  he  is  my  brave  young  lad  : 
oh,  do  you  think  that  I  will  let  him 
drown  and  do  nothing  to  try  to  save 
him  ?  Do  you  think  that  ?  Duncan 
Cameron,  are  you  a  man  ?  Will  you 
get  into  the  gig  with  me  and  pull  out  to 
the  Umpire  V' 

“Yes,”  said  Duncan  Cameron,  sol¬ 
emnly,  “  I  will  do  that.  I  have  no 
wife  ;  I  do  not  care.  I  will  go  into  the 
gig  with  you,  Hamish  ;  but  we  will  never 
reach  the  yacht — this  night  or  any  night 
that  is  to  come.” 

Then  the  old  woman  Christina  shriek¬ 
ed  aloud  ;  and  caught  her  husband  by 
the  arm. 

“  Hamish  !  Hamish  !  Are  you  going 
to  drown  yourself  before  my  eyes  ?’  ’ 

He  shook  her  hand  away  from  him. 

”  My  young  master  ordered  me 
ashore  :  I  have  come  ashore.  But  I 
myself,  I  order  myself  back  again  : 
Duncan  Cameron,  they  will  never  say 
that  we  stood  by  and  saw  Macleod  of 
Dare  go  down  to  his  grave  !”  ’ 

They  emerged  from  the  shelter  of  this 
great  rock — the  hurricane  was  so  fierce 
that  they  had  to  cling  to  one  boulder 
after  another  to  save  themselves  from 
be^g  whirled  into  the  sea.  But  were 
these  two  men  by  themselves  ?  Not 
likely  !  It  was  a  party  of  five  men  that 
now  clambered  along  the  slippery  rocks 
to  the  shingle  up  which  they  had  hauled 
the  gig  ;  and  one  wild  lightning-flash  saw 
them  with  their  hands  on  the  gunwale, 
ready  to  drag  her  down  to  the  water. 
There  was  a  surf  raging  there  that  would 
have  swamped  twenty  gigs  :  these  five 
men  were  going  of  their  own  free  will 
and  choice  to  certain  death — so  much 
had  they  loved  the  young  master. 

But  a  piercing  cry  from  Christina  ar¬ 
rested  them.  They  looked  out  to  sea. 
What  was  this  sudden  and  awful 
thing  ? — instead  of  the  starboard  green 
light,  behold  !  the  port  red  light — and 
that  moving  !  Oh,  see  !  how  it  recedes, 
wavering — flickering  through  the  whirl¬ 
ing  vapor  of  the  storm  !  Is  it  a  witch’s 
dance  ;  or  are  they  strange  death-fires 
hovering  over  the  dark  ocean-grave  ? 
But  Hamish  knows  too  well  what  it 
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means  ;  and,  with  a  wild  cry  of  horror 
and  despair,  the  old  man  sinks  on  his 
knees,  and  clasps  his  hands,  and  stretches 
them  out  to  the  terrible  sea. 

“  Oh,  Macleod,  Macleod,  are  you  go¬ 
ing  away  from  me  for  ever  !  and  we  will 
go  up  the  hills  together  and  on  the  lochs 
together  no  more — no  more — no  more  ! 
Oh,  the  brave  lad  that  he  was  ! — and 
the  good  master  ! — and  who  was  not 
proud  of  him  ? — my  handsome  lad  ! — 
and  he  the  last  of  the  Macleods  of  Dare  !” 

*•**•« 

Arise,  Hamish,  and  have  the  gig 
hauled  up  into  shelter  ;  for  will  you  not 
want  it  when  the  gale  abates,  and  the 
seas  are  smooth  once  more,  and  you 
have  to  go  away  to  Dare,  you  ‘and  your 
comrades,  with  silent  tongues  and  som¬ 
bre  eyes  ?  Why  this  wild  lamentation 
in  the  darkness  of  the  night  ?  The 
stricken  heart  that  you  loved  so  well  has 
found  peace  at  last ;  the  coal-black  wine 
has  been  drank  ;  there  is  an  end.  And 
you,  you  poor,  cowering  fugitives,  who 
only  see  each  other’s  terrified  faces  when 
the  wan  gleam  of  the  lightning  blazes 
through  the  sky,  perhaps  it  is  well  that 
you  should  weep  and  wail  for  the  young 
master  ;  but  that  is  soon  over  ;  and  the 
fierce  white  day  will  break.  And  this  is 


what  I  am  thinking  of  now  :  when  the 
hurricane  is  gone,  and  the  seas  are 
smooth  once  more,  then  which  of  you — 
oh,  which  of  you  all  will  tell  this  tale  to 
the  two  women  at  Castle  Dare  ? 


So  fair  shines  the  morning  sun  on  the 
white  sands  of  Iona  !  The  three-days’ 
gale  is  over  ;  behold  !  how  Ulva — Ulva 
the  green-shored — the  Ool-a-va  that  the 
sailors  love — is  laughing  out  again  to  the 
clear  skies.  And  the  great  skarts  on 
the  shores  of  Erisgeir  are  spreading 
abroad  their  dusky  wings  to  get  them 
dried  in  the  sun  ;  and  the  seals  are  bask¬ 
ing  on  the  rocks  in  Loch-na-Keal ;  and 
in  Loch  Scridain  the  white  gulls  sit 
buoyant  on  the  blue  sea.  There  go  the 
Gometra  men  in  their  brown-sailed  boat 
to  look  after  the  lobster-traps  at  Staffa  ; 
and  very  soon  you  will  see  the  steamer 
come  round  the  far  Cailleach  Point ; 
over  at  Erraidh  they  are  signalling  to 
the  men  at  Dubh-artach  ;  and  they  are 
glad  to  have  a  message  from  them  after 
the  heavy  gale.  The  new,  bright  day 
has  begun  ;  the  world  has  awakened  again 
to  the  joyous  sunlight ;  there  is  a  chatter¬ 
ing  of  the  sea-birds  all  along  the  shores. 
It  is  a  bright,  eager,  glad  day  for  all  the 
world.  But  there  is  silence  in  Castle 
Dare. — Good  Words. 


THE  OLD  AND  THE  NEW  IDEALS  OF  WOMEN’S  EDUCATION. 
BY  MRS.  FAWCETT. 


What  Mr.  Matthew  Arnold  has  called 
“  the  awakening  of  the  modem  spirit,” 
has,  during  the  last  thirty  years,  made 
itself  conspicuous  over  the  whole  realm 
of  the  education,  employment,  and 
sphere  of  women.  "  Modem  times,” 
says  Mr.  Arnold  in  his  essay  on  Hein¬ 
rich  Heine,  **  find  themselves  with  an 
immense  system  of  institutions,  estab¬ 
lished  facts,  accredited  dogmas,  customs, 
mles,  which  have  come  to  them  from 
times  which  are  not  modem.  In  this 
system  their  life  has  to  be  carried  for¬ 
ward  ;  ^et  they  have  a  sense  that  this 
system  is  not  of  their  own  creation,  that 
it  by  no  means  corresponds  exactly 
with  the  wants  of  their  actual  life,  that, 
for  them,  it  is  customary,  not  rational. 
The  awakening  of  this  sense  is  the 
awakening  of  the  modem  spirit.  The 
Nxw  Sxaixs.— VoL.  XXIX.,  No.  a 


modem  spirit  is  now  awake  almost  every¬ 
where  ;  the  sense  of  want  of  correspond¬ 
ence  between  the  forms  of  modem 
Europe  and  its  spirit,  between  the  new 
wine  of  the  eighteenth  and  nineteenth 
centuries  and  the  old  bottles  of  the 
eleventh  and  twelfth,  or  even  of  the  six¬ 
teenth  and  seventeenth,  almost  every 
one  now  perceives  ;  it  is  no  longer  dan¬ 
gerous  to  affirm  that  this  want  of  corre¬ 
spondence  exists  ;  people  are  even  be¬ 
ginning  to  be  shy  of  denying  it.  To  re¬ 
move  this  want  of  correspondence  is  be¬ 
ginning  to  be  the  settled  endeavor  of 
most  persons  of  good  sense.  Dissolv¬ 
ents  of  the  old  European  system  of  dom¬ 
inant  ideas  and  facts,  we  must  all  be, 
all  of  us  who  have  any  power  of  work¬ 
ing  ;  what  we  have  to  study  is,  that  we 
may  not  be  acrid  dissolvents  of  it.” 
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Hardly  any  one,  with  even  the  barest 
acquaintance  with  the  literature  and 
thought  of  the  last  century,  will  deny 
that  the  want  of  correspondence  be¬ 
tween  the  ideas  of  that  time  and  of  to¬ 
day,  is  nowhere  more  conspicuous  than 
in  what  appertains  to  the  general  posi* 
tion  of  women.  If  we  take,  for  exam¬ 
ple,  the  question  of  education,  we  find 
the  tone  current  about  it  now  and  a  hun¬ 
dred  years  ago  as  wide  as  the  ]>oles  asun¬ 
der.  Every  one  will  recall  Dr.  John¬ 
son’s  comparison  between  a  woman  writ¬ 
ing  a  book  and  a  dog  dancing  on  its 
hind  legs.  But  the  women  themselves 
— even  the  learned  women — of  that  day 
seem  to  have  had  no  dawn  of  ambition 
or  hope  for  the  future  of  their  sex.  They 
were  content  apparently  complacently  to 
believe  themselves  to  be  lusus  natura, 
prodigies  of  ability  and  wit ;  and  to  the 
mountain  height  of  their  own  attain¬ 
ments  they  appear  to  have  thought  it 
sheer  impertinence,  in  the  rank  and  file 
of  women,  to  aspire. 

Mrs.  Montaeue,  who  was  one  of  the 
originators  of  the  famous  Blue-stocking 
coterie,  writes  thus  in  1773  about  the 
education  of  her  niece  : — “  I  am  glad 
you  are  going  to  send  my  eldest  niece  to 
a  boarding-school.  What  girls  learn  at 
these  schools  is  trifling ;  but  they  un¬ 
learn  what  would  be  of  great  disservice 
— a  provincial  drawl,  which  is  extremely 
ungenteel.  The  carnage  of  the  person, 
which  is  of  great  imp>ortance,  is  well 
attended  to,  and  dancing  is  well  taught ; 
as  for  the  French  language,  I  do  not 
think  it  necessary,  unless  for  persons  in 
very  high  life  ;  it  is  rarely  much  culti¬ 
vated  at  schools.  I  believe  all  boarding- 
schools  are  much  on  the  same  plan,  so 
that  you  may  place  the  young  lady 
wherever  there  is  a  good  air  and  a  good 
dancing-master.  ’  ’ 

The  arrogance  of  the  blue-stocking 
who  could  find  in  her  niece  no  qualities 
worth  cultivating,  except  those  that 
could  be  develop^  by  **  a  good  air  and 
a  good  dancing-master;”  is  quite  ludi¬ 
crously  out  of  tune  with  the  notions  cur¬ 
rent  at  the  present  day  on  the  subject  of 
girls  and  girls’  schools.  As  a  type  of 
the  difference  between  1773  and  1878, 
passages  might  be  quoted  from  the 
speech  which  a  leading  Conservative 
politician .  made  on  October  ist  near 
Bradford.  Speaking  at  the  opening  of 


the  winter  session  of  the  boys’  and  girls’ 
schools  at  Saltaire,  Lord  Carnarvon  set 
before  the  teachers  and  scholars  the  high¬ 
est  aim  of  education — that  of  fitting  the 
individual  for  liberty.  ”  The  great  end 
of  training,”  he  said,  ”  is  liberty,”  and 
he  urged  upon  the  teachers  that  they 
should  endeavor  to  make  every  child 
”  a  law  unto  himself,”  not  made  to  go 
hither  and  thither  in  leading-strings,  but 
guided  by  that  inward  monitor,  without 
which  the  most  skilfully  devised  leading- 
strings  in  the  world  can  never  prevent 
disaster  and  shame.  The  chasm  l^tween 
this  aim  in  education  and  that  implied 
by  Mrs.  Montague’s  ”  good  air  and  good 
dancing-master”  is  tremendous.  Those 
who  can  measure  it  can  measure  the 
gulf  that  stretches  between  the  modern 
spirit  in  the  matter  of  girls’  education 
and  the  spirit  of  the  eighteenth  century. 

Hardly  a  day  passes  just  now  on  which 
the  newspapers  do  not  pve  some  evi¬ 
dence  of  the  change  that  is  being  gradu¬ 
ally  wrought  in  public  opinion  in  the 
matter  of  the  sphere  of  women.  Lord 
Carnarvon’s  speech  in  the  Times  of  Oc¬ 
tober  2d,  was  followed  on  October  3d 
by  an  address  by  Professor  Henry  Mor- 
ley,  in  which  he  reviewed  the  past  his¬ 
tory  of  University  College  and  the  Lon¬ 
don  University,  and  anticipated  a  new 
era  from  the  admission,  lately  granted, 
of  women  to  the  classes  of  the  college 
and  the  degrees  of  the  university. 
“  Many  felt,”  he  said,  ”  that  the  time 
would  come,  and,  with  right  help,  would 
not  be  long  in  coming,  when  the  woman’s 
right  to  free  and  thorough  training  of 
the  mind  would  be  as  obvious  as  the 

man’s . And  so  it  had  happened 

that  when  the  University  of  London, 
true  to  its  traditions  and  its  principles, 
which  were  the  same  as  those  of  Uni¬ 
versity  College,  found  that  the  time  had 
come  when  it  might  offer  its  degrees  to 
all,  and  was  ready  to  conquer  the  false 
prejudices  based  on  sex,  as  it  had  al¬ 
ready  conquered  those  based  on  re¬ 
ligion,  University  College  was  at  once 
prepared  to  take  action  with  it.  in  the 
faculties,  of  which  the  session  was  now 
being  opened,  they  began  their  second 
fifty  years  as  they  began  their  first,  not 
following,  but  leading,  the  liberal 
thought  of  our  time,  and  with  a  bold 
outlook  in  the  future.”  On  the  follow¬ 
ing  day,  October  4th,  in  the  Times  re- 
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port  of  the  meeting  of  the  Church  Con¬ 
gress,  a  summary  was  given  of  a  paper, 
written  by  Miss  Whateley,  the  daughter 
of  the  late  Archbishop  of  Dublin,  on 
“  Women’s  Work  in  the  Church.”  This, 
said  the  Tinus,  in  a  short  explanatory 
note,  ”  is  the  first  paper  which  has  been 
contributed  to  the  discussions  in  Church 
congresses  by  a  woman.  ”  Miss  Whate- 
ley’s  paper  is  as  good  an  instance  as 
could  be  found  of  the  application  of 
what  I  may  call  the  modem  view  of 
women’s  sphere,  to  the  spiritual  and  re¬ 
ligious  life.  She  said,  ”  The  analogy 
between  the  life  of  a  family  and  that  of 
a  Christian  community  would  lead  us  to 
infer  that,  as  woman  was  appointed  the 
helpmeet  of  man  in  the  one,  so  she  was 
in  the  other,  each  party  supplementing 
the  other,  and  filling  up  what  was  left 
defective  ;  so  that  work  carried  on  by 
one  sex  alone  without  the  aid  of  the 
other  would  generally  be  found  wanting 
in  some  essential  features  of  complete¬ 
ness.  Experience  showed  that  this  was 
the  case  in  most  instances.” 

The  passages  I  have  (pioted  in  evi¬ 
dence  of  the  growth  of  a  changed 
opinion  about  the  duties  and  aims  of 
women’s  lives  have  not  been  carefully 
selected,  as  they  might  have  been,  from 
a  large  number  of  similar  instances. 
They  are  taken  from  the  Tinus  of  Oc¬ 
tober  2d,  3d,  and  4th,  for  no  other  rea¬ 
son  than  because  it  is  on  the  last  of 
these  days  that  these  pages  are  being 
written  ;  and  to  show,  therefore,  that 
no  long  search  is  necessary  in  order  to 
collect  the  proofs  that  are  around  us  of 
the  wide-spread  character  of  the  move¬ 
ment  for  the  uplifting  of  the  daily  lives 
of  women  and  girls.  The  (quotations  are 
not  taken  from  a  paper  which  is  in  any 
way  identified  with  schemes  of  s<x:ud 
innovation,  but  from  the  paper  which  is 
perhaps  more  profoundly  (X)nservative 
than  any  other  on  social  subjects  ;  and 
the  fact  that  one  extract  came  from  the 
mouth  of  a  Conservative  peer,  while  an¬ 
other  was  taken  from  a  paper  read  be¬ 
fore  the  Church  Congress,  is  some  evi¬ 
dence  that  the  new  aims  and  hopes  for 
women  have  struck  their  roots  deep  and 
wide  throughout  the  whole  of  society. 
The  dream  of  poets  and  enthusiastic  rad¬ 
icals  of  sixty  years  ago  is  now  temper¬ 
ing  the  every-day  habit  of  mind  of  the 
most  conservative  sections  of  siKiety. 


To  quote  Mr.  Arnold  again,  we  are, 
and  we  must  all  be,  dissolvents  of  the 
old  system  of  dominant  ideas  about  wo¬ 
men  ;  ”  what  we  have  to  study  is,  that 
we  may  not  be  acrid  dissolvents  of  it.” 

1  think  it  will  be  a  help  to  all  those 
who  wish  well  to  the  woman’s  movement 
to  realise  how  great  and  how  important 
a  change  it  involves.  The  idea  of  the 
subjection  and  dependence  of  women 
has,  it  is  believed,  to  give  way  to  a  new 
ideid,  in  which  women,  adorned  with  the 
grace  of  strength  and  freedom,  shall  reg¬ 
ulate  and  control  their  own  life  and 
conduct,  and  become,  in  a  better  sense 
than  they  have  ever  been  before,  com¬ 
panions  and  helpmeets  to  men,  and  to 
their  fellow-women.  The  change  here 
indicated  is  hardly  less  than  that  in¬ 
volved  in  the  passing  away  of  the  feudal 
system,  or  than  that  which  substituted 
the  right  of  private  judgment  for  that  of 
sacerdotal  authority  in  matters  of  re¬ 
ligion.  It  is  a  change  which  is  now  in 
pr(Kess  of  accomplishment ;  perhaps  it 
will  figure  in  history  as  the  great  achieve¬ 
ment  of  the  nineteenth  century,  just  as 
the  Renaissance  was  the  achievement  of 
the  sixteenth,  the  Reformation  of  the 
seventeenth,  and  the  Revolution  of  the 
eighteenth  centuries.  It  should  cause 
no  wonder  that  this  change  cannot  be 
accomplished  without  a  good  many 
heart-burnings,  and  without  some  pangs 
at  giving  up,  or  at  the  fear  of  giving  up, 
what  was  lovely  in  the  old  id^  of  wo¬ 
manly  excellence.  These  heart-burn¬ 
ings  and  these  pangs  are  perhaps  due, 
in  part,  to  misconception.  For  in¬ 
stance,  the  central  point  of  the  new 
ideal  is  freedom.  That  ”  man  is  best 
and  happiest  when  he  is  free”  was  once 
a  great  discovery  ;  now  it  is  as  trite  as 
any  truism  at  ^e  heading  of  a  copy¬ 
book  ;  but  that  ”  woman  is  best  and 
happiest  when  she  is  free”  conveys  to 
some  minds  nothing  less  than  the 
sweeping  away  of  all  that  is  best  in  wo¬ 
men.  The  ideal  for  women,  they  would 
say,  is  not  freedom  but  self-sacrihce,  for¬ 
getting  that  without  freedom  self-sacri¬ 
fice  can  never  really  exist.  Self-sacrifice 
is  in  its  essence  a  voluntary  surrender  ; 
it  cannot  be  voluntary  without  freedom 
to  adopt  a  course  the  opposite  of  self- 
sacrificing.  But  these  heart-burnings 
and  these  pangs  are  also  due  in  no  small 
measure  to  the  unavoidable  fact  that 
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some  of  the  "  dissolvents”  of  the  old 
system  are,  and,  in  the  nature  of  things, 
are  unavoidably,  “acrid  dissolvents.” 
No  great  social,  religious,  or  political 
change  has  ever  been  so  miraculously 
brought  about  as  to  be  able  to  get  itself 
accomplished  without  the  aid  of  some 
“acrid  dissolvents.”  Knox  and  Cal¬ 
vin,  even  Milton,  with  his  culture  and 
his  poetic  nature,  could  not  avoid  being 
acrid  ;  but  it  does  not  follow  that  these 
great  dissolvents  of  the  ideas  current  on 
theology  and  statecraft  before  their  time, 
tended  to  make  their  successors,  who 
inherited  the  freedom  they  had  won, 
acrid  and  bitter  too.  i^ther  their 
achievements,  by  bringing  an  increase 
of  freedom,  tended  to  make  those  who 
enjoyed  that  freedom  able  to  cast  away 
bitterness  and  narrowness  of  spirit. 
Even,  to  take  an  extreme  case  of  the 
most  “  acrid  dissolvents”  that  perhaps 
the  world  has  ever  seen,  Robwpierre, 
Danton,  and  the  other  chief  factors  of 
the  French  Revolution,  the  French  na¬ 
tion  which  has  inherited  the  results  of 
the  Revolution,  is  in  no  danger  of  in¬ 
heriting  with  them  the  tiger  spirit  of  its 
prime  movers.  The  average  Frenchman 
of  to-day  is  enjoying  the  comparative 
freedom,  the  equality  before  the  law, 
the  improved  system  of  government 
which  were  bought  by  the  Revolution. 
These  good  things  have  lasted,  and  in¬ 
fluence  his  daily  life  and  happiness. 
The  blood-madness  of  Robespierre  has 
passed  away  like  an  evil  dream,  and  no 
longer  influences  either  conduct  or  char¬ 
acter,  except  negatively. 

It  is  a  laughable  comparison — that  of 
the  lurid  crimes  of  the  French  Revolu¬ 
tion  with  the  stick-up  collars,  the  spec¬ 
tacles,  the  short  hair  and  the  harsh  voice 
of  what  is  supposed  to  be  the  typical 
woman  of  the  Women’s  Rights  move¬ 
ment.  But  in  some  quarters  want  of 
taste  is  more  serious  than  a  crime  ;  and 
it  is  an  undoubted  fact  that  many  who 
might  otherwise  -sympathize  with  the 
new  movement  have  b«n  repelled  from 
it  by  the  eccentricities  and  roughness  of 
•some  of  its  early  leaders.  They  say,  ”  If 
this  harsh,  ungainly  creature  is  what  wo¬ 
men’s  rights  have  made  her.  Heaven 
preserve  us  from  women’s  rights  !”  and 
they  go  back  with  renewed  affection  to 
the  old  ideal  of  the  feeble,  delicate,  sub¬ 


missive  woman  as  by  far  the  more  admir¬ 
able  type  of  the  two. 

There  are  two  answers  to  be  made  to 
objectors  of  this  class  :  first,  that  what¬ 
ever  grain  of  truth  there  may  once  have 
been  in  the  charge  of  the  unwomanliness 
of  the  women’s- rights  woman,  the  pic¬ 
ture  which  they  habitually  present  of  her 
no  longer  corresponds  to  the  fact.  The 
women’s-rights  woman,  for  instance, 
exists  in  the  imagination  of  Mr.  Beres- 
ford  Hope,  and  others  of  whom  he  is 
an  example,  as  the  Pope  is  supposed 
to  exist  in  the  imagination  of  Mr.  New- 
degate.  There  is  nothing  that  corre¬ 
sponds  to  the  ideal  in  either  nature  or 
art.  But  let  it  be  supp>osed  that  the 
women  who  were  the  first  to  ask  for 
their  sex  equal  laws,  sound  education, 
and  enlarged  opportunities  of  self-devel¬ 
opment  and  of  employment  had  become 
entirely  ungraceful  and  unattractive,  had 
developed,  in  a  word,  all  the  unbeautiful 
characteristics  of  Mr.  Beresford  Hope’s 
goblin.  It  may  for  the  moment  be  sup¬ 
posed,  for  the  sake  of  argument,  that 
this  is  so  ;  that  the  courage  needed  for 
the  first  step  in  so  great  a  change  was 
never  found  but  in  those  who  had  thrown 
off  the  womanly  love  of  order,  beauty, 
and  tenderness  ;  that,  in  fact,  the  wo¬ 
men’s-rights  women  actually  correspond¬ 
ed  to  Mr.  Beresford  Hope’s  conception 
of  them.  Even  if  this  were  so,  the  legal, 
social,  and  educational  nghts  of  women 
once  being  recognized  there  would  be 
no  tendency  for  the  unlovely  type  of 
woman  to  perpetuate  itself.  The  women 
of  the  future  would  breathe  a  freer  at¬ 
mosphere,  have  larger  interests,  a  wider 
activity  than  their  forerunners ;  they 
would  no  more  tend  to  be  like  the  Mrs. 
Jellaby  and  the  Mrs.  Pardiggle  of  these 
unhappy  days,  than  the  Frenchman  of 
the  present  day  tends  to  be  like  Robes¬ 
pierre  or  Danton.  Rather  the  natural 
dislike  of  such  beings  as  Mrs.  Jellaby 
and  Mrs.  Pardiggle,  would  tend  to 
make  the  freer  and  happier  women  of 
the  future  cultivate  an  ideal  of  excep¬ 
tional  suavity  and  grace.  The  battle 
once  won,  the  harsher  qualities  which 
the  stru^le  had  called  into  activity 
would  sink  into  a  secondary  place ; 
might  even,  by  a  natural  reaction,  come 
to  be  regarded  at  less  than  their  true 
value. 
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The  difference  between  the  old  and 
new  ideal  of  womanly  excellence  is  es¬ 
sential.  The  old  ideal  magnifies  the 
qualities  of  docility,  obedience,  and 
dependence  ;  these  are  apt  to  degenerate 
into  feebleness.  The  “  perfect  woman” 
of  the  new  era  is  endowed  with  “  en¬ 
durance,  foresight,  strength  and  skill.” 
Do  these  qualities  tend  in  the  nature  of 
things  to  degenerate  into  coarseness  and 
self-assertion  ?  Are  the  corresp>onding 
faults  of  the  new  ideal  so  dangerous  or 
so  irresistible  as  the  corresponding  faults 
of  the  old  ideal  ?  Let  us  examine  each, 
in  turn.  Docility  and  submissiveness 
are  qualities  which  nearly  every  one 
loves  to  see  in  children.  Parents  and 
schoolmasters  and  governesses  are 
pretty  well  agreed  that  their  life  would 
become  intolerable  unless  the  necessity 
of  obedience  were  insisted  upon.  How 
many  children,  I  wonder,  have  been 
made  to  learn  and  repeat  the  verses  be¬ 
ginning— 

“  The  first  best  lesson,  leam  it  well, 

For  none  will  avail  you  so  : 

Obedience  is  the  root  from  which 
All  other  virtues  grow." 

The  danger  is  lest  parents  and  govern¬ 
esses,  in  insisting  on  obedience  from 
their  children,  as  indeed  they  must  as  a 
measure  of  self-defence  and  self-preser¬ 
vation,  should  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that, 
as  Lord  Carnarvon  put  it,  the  end  of  ed¬ 
ucation  is  freedom.  They  are  not  train¬ 
ing  their  children  to  be  slaves,  or  for 
the  military  discipline  of  a  camp  or  bar¬ 
rack  ;  they  are  training  them  to  become 
free  citizens.  That  this  is  true  as  re¬ 
gards  boys  most  people  will  admit : 
though  some  of  those  who  have  charge 
of  their  training  seem  to  forget  it.  But 
it  is  very  generally  denied  as  regards 
girls  ;  not  only  in  practice  are  they  con¬ 
stantly  under  bit  and  bridle,  but  in 
theory  it  is  asserted  that  a  girl  ought  to 
have  no  will  of  her  own,  that  all  her  life 
long  she  will  have  to  submit  her  will 
either  to  a  father,  or  a  husband,  or  a 
son,  and  that,  therefore,  liberty,  which 
may  have  been  a  very  good  thing  for  ne¬ 
groes,  the  barons  at  Runnymede,  the 
ancient  Greeks,  and  other  remote  peo¬ 
ple,  must  be  a  very  bad  thing  for  her. 
Philosophers  have  not  neglected  to 
point  out  the  reason  for  this  necessity 
of  submission  on  the  part  of  women. 
Schopenhauer,  perhaps  more  than  any 


other  modem  philosopher,  has  identi¬ 
fied  himself  with  those  who  oppose  the 
claims  of  women  to  freedom  and  equal 
justice  before  the  law  ; — 

“  Woman,  according  to  Schopen¬ 
hauer,  is  emphatically  the  No.  2  of  the 
human  race,  inferior  to  man  in  mental, 
moral,  and  physical  capabilities.  From 
her  subordinate  position  in  antique  and 
Eastern  life,  she  has  been  removed  by 
old  French  gallantry  and  'Germano- 
Christian  idiocy*  ”  (these  are  Schopen¬ 
hauer’s  words)  ”  to  a  sphere  of  artificial 
equality,  nay,  superiority  to  man. 
Hence  the  intolerable  arrogance  of  the 
‘  lady  ’  of  modem  civilisation.  Woman 
is  entirely  incapable  of  large  conception, 
her  range  of  vision  being  circumscribed 
by  the  narrowest  bounds  of  subjective 
feeling.  She  always  remains  a  child  and 
ought  never  to  be  wholly  withdrawn 
from  the  guardianship  of  man,  be  it 
father,  husband,  or  son  ;  nothing  can 
be  more  monstrous  than  to  leave  chil¬ 
dren  and  their  inheritance  to  the  care 

of  their  mother . The  love  of  art 

frequently  affected  by  women  is  in  re¬ 
ality  but  a  means  of  attracting  the  ad¬ 
miration  of  men.  Unselfish  enthusiasm 
is  altogether  above  their  nature.”* 

Apart  from  this  indictment  against 
half  the  human  race,  the  theory  here  ex¬ 
pressed  that  a  woman  always  remains  a 
child  and  ought  to  be  constantly  under 
tutelage  is,  I  believe,  common  to  all 
those  who  hold  what  I  have  called  the 
old  ideal  of  womanly  excellence.  But 
with  the  best  intentions  of  providing 
every  woman  with  a  man  to  tell  her 
what  she  shall  do,  what  she  shall  think, 
and  what  she  shall  believe,  it  is  found 
that  the  supply  of  men  mns  short ;  large 
numbers  of  them  have  other  avoca¬ 
tions  ;  others  perhaps  lack  the  inclina¬ 
tion  to  fulfil  the  duties  of  directcur  to  the 
ladies  of  their  family.  It,  therefore,  of 
necessity  often  happens  that  the  un¬ 
married  woman  is  under  the  tutelege  not 
of  a  man  but  of  another  woman,  her 
mother.  This  is  far  indeed  from  what 
Schopenhauer  would  think  satisfactory, 
but  the  necessity  of  the  case  has  forced 


•  Article  by  Dr.  Hueffer  in  Fortnightly  Re¬ 
view,  on  Schopenhauer,  December,  1876.  His 
views  on  women  were,  perhaps,  “  circum¬ 
scribed  by  the  narrowest  bounds  of  subjective 
feeling."  At  all  events,  his  relations  with  his 
own  mother  were  most  unfortunate. 
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upon  married  women  a  sort  of  delegated 
rank — not  of  freedom,  but  of  the  right 
to  control  the  freedom  of  others.  My 
readers  can  perhaps  recall,  within  their 
own  experience,  instances  in  which  the 
unmarried  daughters  of  a  family  actually 
linger  on  in  a  sort  of  unnatural  child- 
ho^  until  they  begin  to  grow  old  wo¬ 
men.  The  authority  which  their  mothers 
very  properly  exercised  over  them  during 
childhood  is  not  relaxed  during  adoles¬ 
cence,  and  is  as  firmly  seated  as  ever 
when  their  hair  begins  to  turn  grey. 
The  immaturity  of  childhood  is  stereo¬ 
typed  in  such  women  ;  physically  they 
are  adult,  morally  and  intellectually  they 
remain  children ;  they  are  entrusted 
with  hardly  any  real  responsibility,  not 
even  the  trifling  respionsibility  of  buying 
and  selecting  their  own  clothes.  I 
have  heard  a  woman  of  more  than  forty 
years  of  age  say,  “  I  wish  mamma  would 
let  me  wear  my  thick  boots,”  and  “  I 
am  sure  mamma  will  say  I  must  have  a 
new  bonnet,  so  I  am  afraid  I  cannot  af¬ 
ford  to  buy  a  new  dressing-gown.”  An¬ 
other  instance  occurs  to  me  of  a  mother 
and  daughter  aged  respectively  about 
eighty  and  fifty,  in  which  the  elder  lady 
considered  the  younger  much  too  giddy 
and  inexperienced  to  decant  a  bottle  of 
wine ;  I  remember  that,  as  irreverent 
children,  my  brothers  and  sisters  and  I 
used  to  wonder  that  the  mother  was  not 
afraid  to  let  the  daughter  pour  out  tea, 
lest  she  should  scald  herself  with  the 
boiling  water.  I  mention  this  because 
it  illustrates  the  impression  which  the 
relationship  between  the  two  ladies  made 
upon  us.  I  have  heard  of  a  lady  ob¬ 
jecting  to  her  daughter  leaving  home  on 
a  visit,  because  in  her  absence  there 
would  be  no  one  to  water  the  mignon¬ 
ette  !  Another  phase  of  the  prolonged 
childishness  imposed  upon  women  under 
the  old  system,  is  the  belief  that  it  is  im¬ 
proper,  even  dangerous,  for  a  woman  to 
walk  out  alone.  I  well  remember  hear¬ 
ing  a  lady,  of  about  eight-and-twenty, 
bemoaning  the  dulness  of  her  life  m 
London.  She  lived  near  Portman 
Square  ;  her  mother  was  an  invalid  and 
could  not  walk  ;  her  only  brother  was 
engaged  away  from  home  every  day  but 
Sunday,  and  he  would  not  promise  to 
take  his  sister  out  for  a  walk  more  fre¬ 
quently  than  every  other  Sunday  !  This 
is  a  sample  of  the  sort  of  life  which  pro¬ 


duces  hysteria,  nervous  headaches,  and 
other  kindred  disorders  ;  or  which,  act¬ 
ing  in  another  direction,  sends  its  vic¬ 
tims  to  father  confessors,  and  nunneries, 
and  sisterhoods. 

The  time  in  the  life  of  a  family  when 
the  sons  and  daughters  are  children  is 
generally  a  bright  and  happy  one  ;  the 
mother  and  father  adapt  themselves  to 
the  duty  of  guiding  and  ordering  their 
children’s  lives  ;  everything  easily  falls 
into  its  right  place  ;  the  parents  direct, 
the  children  obey.  The  years  slip  by, 
and  the  habit  of  command  grows  upon 
the  parents,  while  the  habit  of  obedi¬ 
ence  grows  upon  the  children.  For  the 
boys,  the  necessity  of  partial  emancipa¬ 
tion  as  they  grow  older  is  fairly  well  rec¬ 
ognised  ;  but  for  the  girls,  it  very  often 
happens,  as  I  have  said,  that  there  is  no 
such  well-defined  time  for  ”  putting 
away  childish  things.”  Beautiful  as  real 
childhood  is,  there  is  nothing  less  beau¬ 
tiful  than  sham  childhood  in  a  person  of 
mature  years.  In  order  to  avoid  the 
danger  of  producing  this  unnaturally 
prolonged  immaturity  in  their  daughters, 

I  think  mothers  should,  from  the  time 
their  children  are  little  babies,  never  for¬ 
get  that  their  work  ought  to  be  to  make 
them  fit  for  self-government.  They 
ought,  as  soon  as  it  is  possible,  to  help 
them  to  seek  the  right,  the  best,  the 
highest,  because  it  is  the  right,  the  best, 
and  the  highest,  not  because  it  is  im¬ 
posed  upon  them  by  another  will  than 
their  own.  Absolute,  unreasoning  sub¬ 
mission  to  another’s  will  is  not  what 
such  a  parent  would  wish  to  see  the 
guide  of  her  child’s  life  ;  for  if  that 
guide  were  removed,  the  child  would  be 
left  adrift — a  ship  without  a  helm.  The 
aim  of  a  parent  should  be  to  develop  in 
her  child  a  guide  that  she  could  never 
be  robbed  of — an  inward  desire  as  strong 
as  life  itself  towards  purity,  honesty, 
courage,  and  the  capacity  of  self-devo¬ 
tion. 

The  contrary  system,  that  of  stereo¬ 
typing  the  moral  and  intellectual  imma¬ 
turity  of  childhood,  will  be  recognised 
in  all  its  inherent  folly  and  wickedness, 
if  it  is  supposed  to  be  applied  to  the 
physical  development  of  a  child.  "  As 
helpless  as  a  baby”  is  a  proverbial  ex¬ 
pression,  but  a  well-nourished  and  well- 
taken-care-of  baby  soon  shows  signs  that 
it  will  not  long  be  helpless ;  it  be- 
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gins  to  help  itself  to  anything  bright 
and  pretty  within  its  reach  ;  it  throws 
its  legs  out  and  wants  to  exercise  them 
long  before  it  can  walk  or  stand.  No 
one  ever  supposed  that  because  a  child 
is  bom  helpless,  therefore  it  is  always  to 
be  carried  about ;  the  mother  and  the 
nurse  are  constantly  on  the  watch  for 
the  development  of  its  physical  powers  ; 
the  notion  of  artificially  preserving  its 
weakness  would  be  scouted  as  it  de> 
serves.  A  mother  carries  a  child  about 
as  a  temporary  expedient  till  it  gets  the 
use  of  its  limbs,  just  as  she  ought  to  im¬ 
pose  her  will  upon  its  conduct  as  a  tem¬ 
porary  expedient  until  it  gets  the  use  of 
Its  moral  sense.  The  intellectual  and 
moral  unfitness  of  a  child  for  self*guid- 
ance  lasts  much  longer  than  its  physical 
feebleness,  but  not  the  less  is  it  a  pass¬ 
ing  phase,  and  parents  ought  to  use 
every  means  to  make  it  pass  away  quick¬ 
ly  and  healthily.  The  principle  of 
growth  is  so  obvious  in  the  physical 
world  that  it  is  impossible  to  overlook 
it,  but  it  does  get  more  or  less  over¬ 
looked  in  the  moral  and  intellectual 
world,  where  in  every  healthy  human 
being  it  is  just  as  real.  Every  child 
whose  development  is  unstunted  in¬ 
creases  month  by  month,  and  year  by 
year,  not  only  in  stature,  but  in  wisdom, 
and  the  time  for  putting  away  childish 
things”  comes  nearer  as  this  increase 
goes  on. 

It  cannot  surely  be,  that  the  plan  of 
training  girls  so  that  they  are  fit  when 
womanhood  comes  for  the  duties  and  re¬ 
sponsibilities  it  will  bring,  is  liable  to 
dangers  so  great  as  the  plan  of  indefi¬ 
nitely  prolonging  the  immaturity  of  child¬ 
hood  in  the  adult  woman.  ”  Endur¬ 
ance,  foresight,  strength,  and  skill  ” 
may  have  their  accompanying  draw¬ 
backs,  still  the  faults  of  exaggerated  en¬ 
ergy  and  self-reliance  are  such  as  are 
amenable  to  treatment ;  a  sense  of  hu¬ 
mor  is  a  good  antidote  to  them  ;  in¬ 
creased  experience  and  the  discipline  of 
failure  will  be  of  good  service.  So  long 
as  a  patient  has  the  use  of  her  limbs  and 
her  faculties,  a  little  exuberance  in  the 
exercise  of  them  can  generally  be  calmed 
down.  But  the  patient  is  in  a  bad  way 
indeed,  if  she  is  suffering  from  atrophy  ; 
if  her  limbs  and  her  faculties  have  with¬ 
ered  from  want  of  nourishment  and  ex¬ 
ercise. 
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I  do  not  think  that  the  danger  to  be 
apprehended  from  what  I  have  called 
the  modem  ideal  of  the  training  of  girls 
lies  in  producing  a  disagreeably  self-as¬ 
sertive  type  of  young  women.  Conceit 
is  corrected  rather  than  fostered  by 
growing  knowledge.  I  have  heard  a 
scholar  say  that  a  chief  use  of  getting 
a  profound  knowledge  of  any  one  sub¬ 
ject  is,  that  it  gives  you  a  standard  to 
measure  your  ignorance  by  in  other  sub¬ 
jects  ;  it  is  the  smatterer  who  generally 
believes  himself  to  possess  encyclopaedic 
knowledge.  The  danger  lies  rather  in 
the  too  anxious  and  too  ambitious  parent 
who  expects  too  much,  and  thus  runs 
into  the  opposite  error  from  that  of  the 
parent  who  expects  too  little.  Such  a 
parent  may  be  tempted  to  press  too 
much  work  upon  a  growing  girl,  and 
thus  over-tax  her  strength  at  the  most 
critical  period  of  constitutional  develop¬ 
ment.  The  years  from  about  fourteen 
or  fifteen  to  twenty  or  thereabouts,  are 
the  years  on  which  more  than  on  any 
others  a  girl’s  health  for  life  depends. 
A  severe  strain  on  the  constitution  then, 
either  in  the  way  of  too  much  physical 
exercise  or  too  much  mental  work,  is 
likely  to  do  permanent  harm.  Nature 
is  doing  so  much  in  the  way  of  physical 
development  that  it  may  be  that  the  in¬ 
tellectual  energies  are  reduced  very 
much  below  their  normal  condition. 
The  danger  of  unhealthy  conditions  dur¬ 
ing  their  teens  is  not,  however,  one 
which  is  unknown  to  the  past  generation 
of  English  women.  Many  a  girl  who 
has  led  a  healthy,  well-nourished,  out¬ 
door  life  at  home  till  she  was  about  thir¬ 
teen  or  fourteen,  and  who  was  then  sent 
to  one  of  the  old-fashioned  “  establish¬ 
ments  for  young  ladies,”  has  been  as 
effectually  injured  by  insufficient  food 
and  want  of  exercise,  as  it  is  feared  her 
daughter  and  granddaughter  may  be  by 
too  much  work.  If  the  danger  of  over¬ 
work  during  the  time  of  rapid  growth 
and  change  is  real  and  urgent,  it  can 
only  be  met  by  instructing  mothers  and 
teachers  as  to  its  existence  and  its  cause. 
Those  who  have  charge  of  a  girl’s  edu¬ 
cation,  in  this  case  as  in  all  others,  have 
to  bear  in  mind  that  the  real  and  ulti¬ 
mate  aim  is  preparation  for  maturity  ; 
their  object  is  not  to  produce  an  ”•  infant 
phenomenon”  crammed  with  ologies  and 
isms,  but  to  see  that  the  training  of  the 
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child  gives  the  future  woman  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  becoming  physically,  morally, 
and  mentally  the  best  that  her  natural 
constitution  and  faculties  make  her  ca¬ 
pable  of.  This  is  the  true  economy  of 
education.  A  f>erfect  education  is  that 
which  avoids  waste — which  makes  the 
best  possible  use  of  the  raw  material  of 
character  and  capacity.  A  teacher  or  a 
mother  who  has  got  hold  of  this  concep¬ 
tion  of  education  will  be  as  careful  to 
prevent  a  girl  over-working  herself 
as  the  owner  of  a  hunting  stable  is  not 
to  over-ride  his  three-year  olds.  When 
a  girl  reaches  womanhood  the  object  of 
both  mother  and  teacher  is  that  she 
should  be  able  to  bring  to  bear  up>on  the 
real  business  of  life  all  her  natural  gifts, 
cultivated  and  strengthened  by  her  pre¬ 
vious  training.  She  will  not  be  able  to 
do  this  if  she  is  over-worked  ;  neither 
will  she  be  able  to  do  it,  if  she  is  under¬ 
worked  and  has  never  known  the  stimu¬ 
lus  of  real  effort,  and  the  pleasure  of 
attainment  after  exertion.  She  certainly 
will  not  be  able  to  do  it,  if  she  is  brought 
up  on  the  “  good  air  and  good  dancing- 
master”  theory  of  education. 

This  view  of  the  aims  of  education 
does  not  in  the  least  overlook  the  fact 
that  the  vast  majority  of  girls  will  marry  ; 
on  the  contrary,  it  appears  to  me  to  fit 
them  for  marriage  much  more  than  the 
“  good  air  and  good  dancing-master” 
plan.  This  latter  view  implies  that  mar¬ 
riage  is  the  end  of  a  woman’s  life  ;  a 
husband  once  caught,  the  goal  is  reached, 
and  the  career  of  the  successful  aspirant 
interests  us  no  more.  The  adherents  of 
the  modem  view  of  education  look  more 
closely  into  actual  facts,  and  they  see 
that  marriage  is  not  the  end  but  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  most  women’s  lives.  So  far 
then  as  education  bears  marriage  in 
view,  it  should  do  so  by  fitting  the  girl 
to  be  as  good  a  wife,  or  as  good  a  moth¬ 
er,  as  she  is  capable  of  being  ;  that  is  to 
say,  it  should  fit  her  to  be,  as  I  said  be¬ 
fore,  the  best  that  God  has  made  her. 
^^^lether  her  faculties  be  magnificent,  or 
mediocre,  or  mean,  nothing  but  good 
can  come  from  making  the  best  of  them. 

However  much  speculative  interest 
there  may  be  to  some  minds  in  compar¬ 
ing  the  natural  intellectual  capacity  of 
men  and  women,  to  the  practical  educa¬ 
tor  the  discussion  will  seem  barren  and 
useless.  If  a  teacher  has  a  certain  num¬ 


ber  of  young  women  to  educate,  she 
does  not  care  whether  they  have  fewer 
red  globules  in  their  blood  than  the  av¬ 
erage  of  men,  or  whether  their  brains 
w’eigh  less  than  those  of  a  corresponding 
number  of  boys  ;  so  far  as  her  imme¬ 
diate  work  is  concerned,  she  wastes  no 
regrets  over  the  fact  that  no  female 
Newton  has  ever  yet  appeared  among 
her  scholars  ;  it  is  probable  that  Dr. 
Syntax’s  academy  over  the  way  is  in  the 
same  predicament.  Her  work  is  to 
make  the  best  of  the  raw  material  placed 
under  her  care,  to  cultivate  the  powers 
of  her  pupils,  be  those  powers  what  they 
may  ;  even  if  they  only  have  one  talent, 
compared  with  the  five  entrusted  to  an¬ 
other  servant,  they  are  not  to  bury  that 
talent  in  the  earth,  but  to  add  to  it  to 
the  ufmostof  their  capacity.  The  New¬ 
tons  and  the  Shakespeares,  and  the  other 
surpassingly  great  names  of  the  world, 
have  not  been  so  numerous  as  to  modify 
the  system  of  education  for  the  common 
run  of  boys  and  girls.  School-work  must 
be  adapted  to  the  average  capacity  of 
the  Toms  and  Marys  of  every-day  life. 
What  the  average  capacity  of  girls  and 
young  women  is,  we  shall  know  better 
when  there  has  been  a  longer  experience 
of  the  results  of  affording  them  really 
sound  educational  training.  The  ideas 
that  all  men  are  logical,  and  that  all  wo¬ 
men  are  emotiond  ;  that  women  are 
much  quicker  at  coming  to  a  conclusion 
than  men,  but  quite  incapable  of  describ¬ 
ing  the  steps  by  which  they  arrived  at  it, 
are  in  process  of  giving  way,  and  have 
completely  given  way  in  those  who  at 
Girton  College  and  Newnham  Hall  (the 
ladies’  colleges  at  Cambridge)  have  had 
the  opportunity  of  comparing  the  pow¬ 
ers  of  the  young  women  who  are  stu¬ 
dents  there,  with  the  powers  of  the  un¬ 
dergraduates  of  the  university.  These 
gentlemen  have  found  that  the  young 
women  differ  intellectually  from  the 
young  men  less  than  they  had  expected, 
and  in  a  different  direction  from  that 
which  they  had  expected.  The  logical 
faculty  of  the  women  students  is  much 
greater,  their  power  of  so-called  intuitive 
perception  is  much  less,  than  had  been 
anticipated.  It  must,  however,  neces¬ 
sarily  be  some  years  hence  before  the 
time  arrives  when  a  really  fair  compari¬ 
son  can  be  made  between  the  intellectual 
capacity  of  men  and  women.  Women 
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at  present  have  a  disadvantage  in  one 
direction  and  an  advantage  in  another  ; 
and  until  both  these  disappear  it  will  be 
unsafe  to  draw  any  hard  and  fast  con¬ 
clusion  from  our  present  experience. 
Their  disadvantage,  as  compared  with 
boys  and  men,  is  obvious  ;  nearly  all 
the  educational  endowments  and  the 
best  teaching  power  is  at  present  ap¬ 
plied  to  boys*  education  alone.  In 
nearly  every  good-sized  town  there  is  an 
endowed  s^ool  for  boys,  where,  at  a 
very  trifling  cost,  sometimes  at  no  cost 
at  all,  a  first-class  education  is  obtained  ; 
the  boys  at  such  a  school  are  taught  arith¬ 
metic  and  mathematics  by  wranglers, 
and  Latin  and  Greek  by  flrst-class  men 
of  the  universities  ;  these  teachers,  the 
best  who  could  be  obtained,  are  paid 
from  the  endowment  of  the  school,  not 
from  the  fees  of  the  scholars.  Girls,  on 
the  other  hand,  living  in  the  same  town, 
hardly  ever  have  any  of  these  gr.eat  advan¬ 
tages.  In  the  first  place  their  school  is 
generally  unendowed  ;  hence  their  school 
fees  must  be  such  as  to  cover  the  cost  of 
their  education  ;  even  taking  the  case  of  a 
town  fortunate  enough  to  possess  one  of 
the  Day-School  Company’s  high  schools 
for  girls,  the  whole  cost  of  such  a  school 
must  be  covered  by  the  fees,  hence  there 
is  a  tendency  to  under-pay  and  over¬ 
work  the  staff  ;  and  where  the  boys  have 
tripos  men  to  teach  them,  the  girls  prob¬ 
ably  have  a  governess,  who  is  fortunate 
if  she  has  been  able  to  afford  herself 
time  to  pass  some  one  or  more  of  the 
branches  of  the  higher  local  examination. 

The  advantage  which  girls  at  present 
have,  and  which  also  tends  to  vitiate  the 
comparison  between  them  and  boys,  is 
the  zeal  of  the  new  movement  for  the 
advancement  of  women’s  education. 
I  am  sure  that  this  penetrates  very  deeply 
in  the  girls’  schools  at  the  present  time, 
and  affects  scholars  as  well  as  teachers. 
It  is  a  real  enthusiasm,  and,  moreover, 
a  feeling  that  success  is  not  a  mere  per¬ 
sonal  triumph,  but  something  that  will 
help  “  the  cause.”  There  is  now 
among  women  something  of  the  awaken¬ 
ing  which  characterised  the  great  revival 
of  learning  in  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth 
centuries.  Sources  of  learning  that 
have  been  closed  and  lost  to  women  for 
centuries  are  now  being  opened  ;  and 
with  the  opening  of  the  great  fountains 
of  classical  literature  and  other  learning 


is  coming  the  sense  of  a  new  delight  in 
life,  an  awakening  from  a  long  lethargy, 
a  new  birth.  A  girl,  or  a  young  woman, 
who  has  caught  the  infection  of  this 
zeal,  will  work  in  a  very  different  spirit 
from  the  humdrum  one  which  is  almost 
necessary  to  boys  who  are  only  doing 
in  education  exactly  what  their  fathers 
and  grandfathers  and  great-grandfathers 
did  before  them.  I  have  on  my  desk  a 
copy  of  a  letter  addressed  by  a  girl  of 
about  eighteen  to  her  father,  in  which 
she  asks  his  advice  as  to  her  devoting 
the  whole  of  the  next  three  years  to  the 
study  of  the  classics  ;  she  does  not  wish 
to  be  separated  from  her  parents  so 
long,  and  she  writes  : — ”  I  am  sure  I 
could  not  bear  it  for  any  other  subject, 
but  when  I  think  of  Greek  it  does  not 
seem  to  be  I  who  am  learning  it,  and 
trying  to  decide  what  I  ought  to  do,  but 
something  seems  to  urge  me  on.  I  feel 
quite  a  different  creature.  I  cannot  tell 
what  an  effect  it  has  on  me  only  to  see  a 
Greek  book,  and  the  mere  idea  of  being 
allowed  to  work  at  it  for  the  next  three 
years  makes  me  so  happy  that  I  cannot 
believe  it  will  ever  come  to  pass.”  The 
”  new  broom”  theory  will  not  fully  ac¬ 
count  for  this  enthusiasm  ;  if  it  is  typi¬ 
cal,  as  I  believe  it  is,  of  what  is  felt  by 
a  large  number  of  young  women  and 
girls,  it  is  something  that  will  leave  its 
mark  not  only  upon  the  position  of  wo¬ 
men,  but  upon  the  culture  of  the  ’age. 
Should  any  one  be  inclined  to  smile  at 
the  emotion  excited  by  the  ”  mere  sight 
of  a  Greek  book,”  he  may  be  reminded 
of  the  picture  Mr.  J.  A.  Symonds  gives 
in  his  work  on  the  Renaissance  in  Italy, 
of  “  Petrarch  poring  over  a  Homer  he 
could  not  understand  ;  and  Boccaccio 
in  his  maturity  learning  Greek,  in  order 
to  drink  at  the  well-head  of  poetic  inspi¬ 
ration.” 

It  may  be  that  the  advantage  and  the 
disadvantage  which  I  have  just  attribu¬ 
ted  to  girls  as  compared  with  boys  will, 
within  the  coming  years,  vanish  in  the 
best  possible  way.  The  boys  may  im¬ 
bibe  some  of  the  enthusiasm  of  the  girls, 
and  in  exchange  give  their  sisters  a  fairer 
share  than  they  at  present  possess  of  the 
educational  endowments  of  the  country. 
It  is  equally  consonant  with  the  old  and 
new  ideal  of  womanly  excellence  to  pic¬ 
ture  a  woman’s  chief  happiness  to  con¬ 
sist  in  adding  to  the  happiness  of  others. 
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If  the  newly  awakened  real  for  the  im-  having  largely  contributed  to  the  well- 
proved  education  of  women  gives  fresh  being  of  their  age  and  country. — Good 
impetus,  reality,  and  vigor  to  all  educa-  Words. 
tion,  women  will  have  the  happiness  of 
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By  backgammon  we  usually  mean  one 
particular  game  played  with  dice  and 
thirty  draughts,  on  a  board  with  twelve 
points  on  each  side.  But  this  is  only 
one  of  a  family  of  games,  whose  generd 
definition  is  that  they  consist  in  moving 
pieces  on  a  diagram,  not  at  the  player’s 
free  choice,  as  in  draught-playing,  but 
conformably  to  the  throws  of  lots  or 
dice.  It  can  hardly  be  doubted  that 
the  set  of  games  thus  combining  chance 
and  skill  are  all,  whether  ancient  or 
modem,  the  descendants  of  one  original 
game.  By  a  stretch  of  imagination,  it 
may  be  possible  to  fanc^  draughts  or 
dice  to  have  been  fresh  mvented  more 
than  once.  But  when  it  comes  to  a 
game  which  combines  the  two  ideas,  it 
seems  to  pass  the  bounds  of  ordinary 
probability  to  suppose,  for  instance, 
that  a  Greek  and  an  Arab  and  a  Bir- 
mese  were  separately  seized  by  the  same 
happy  thought,  and  said.  Go  to,  let  us 
cast  lots,  and  count  them  to  play  at 
draughts  by.  If  indeed  any  reader 
should  think  such  a  combination  might 
have  happened  twice  over,  he  may  be 
asked  to  look  closely  into  the  games 
presently  to  be  described,  so  as  to  satis¬ 
fy  himself  that  their  agreement  goes 
even  farther,  as  in  the  peculiar  principle 
on  which  the  high  and  low  throws  are 
counted,  and,  so  far  as  one  knows,  in 
their  generally  being  in  some  shape  the 
rule  of  hitting  a  blot,  that  is,  taking  an 
enemy’s  undefended  man  off  the  point 
one’s  own  man  moves  to.  The  exact 
primitive  game  whence  all  known  games 
of  the  class  were  derived  cannot  now  be 
pointed  out,  and  indeed  is  perhaps  lost 
in  pre-historic  antiquity.  So  we  may  as 
well  keep  to  our  own  word,  and  call  the 
whole  set  the  backgammon  family.  It 
is  in  this  sense  that  I  use  the  word  here, 
with  the  purpose  of  proving  that  before 
Hernando  Cort6s  landed  with  his  invad¬ 
ing  Spaniards  at  Vera  Cruz,  one  variety 
of  backgammon  had  already  found  its 
way  over  from  Asia  into  Mexico,  and 
had  become  a  fashionable  amusement  at 


the  barbaric  court  of  Montezuma.  But 
before  following  the  game  on  its  hitherto 
unnoticed  migration  into  the  New  World, 
let  us  first  glance  at  its  Old  World  his¬ 
tory. 

Clearly  our  English  backgammon  and 
the  more  complicated  French  trictrac  are 
descended  from  the  Roman  game  of  the 
“  twelve  lines”  [duodecim  scriptd)  which 
was  played  throughout  the  empire.  This 
is  the  game  which  Ovid  says  has  lines  as 
many  as  the  gliding  year  has  months, 
and  he  means  it  where  he  gives  the  lover 
insidious  counsel,  when  his  mistress  casts 
the  ivory  numbers  from  her  hand,  let 
him  give  himself  bad  throws  and  pla^ 
them  ill.  Among  the  Christian  antiqui¬ 
ties  in  Rome  is  a  marble  slab,  on  which 
a  backgammon-table  is  cut,  with  a 
Greek  cross  in  the  middle,  and  a  Greek 
inscription  that  Jesus  Christ  gives  vic¬ 
tory  and  help  to  ^cers  if  they  write  his 
name  when  they  throw  the  dice — Amen. 
Carelessly  scratched  as  it  is,  by  some 
stone-cutter  whose  faith  went  beyond 
his  trictrac,  it  shows  that  the  board  was 
like  ours  even  to  the  division  in  the 
middle,  which  makes  the  two  groups  of 
six  points  on  each  side.  From  ancient 
Rome,  too,  we  inherit  the  habit  of 
making  the  backgammon-board  with  a 
draught-board  on  the  reverse  side,  at 
any  rate  the  commentators  so  interpret 
Martial’s  epigram  on  the  tabula  lusoria  : 

“Hie  mihi  bis  seno  numeratur  tessera  puncto 
Calculus  hie  gemino  discolor  hoste  pent.’’ 

“  Here,  twice  the  die  is  counted  to  the  point  of 
size. 

Here,  'twixt  twin  foes  of  other  hue,  the 
draughtsman  dies.” 

The  very  mode  of  playing  the  men 
in  classic  backgammon  may  be  made 
out  from  a  fifth  century  Greek  epigram, 
commemorating  a  remarkable  hit,  in 
which  the  Emperor  Zeno  got  his  men  so 
blocked,  that  having  the  ill-luck  to 
throw  2,  5,  6  (they  used  three  dice,  as 
indeed  we  continued  to  do  in  the  Mid¬ 
dle  Ages),  the  only  moves  open  obliged 
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him  to  leave  ei^ht  blots.  This  historic 
problem,  and  other  matters  of  Greek  and 
Latin  backgammon,  are  worked  out  by 
M.  Becq  de  Fouqui^res,  in  his  Jeux  des 
Atuiens,  with  a  skill  that  would  have  re¬ 
joiced  the  hearts  of  those  eminent  ama¬ 
teurs,  the  old  Count  de  Trictrac  and  the 
venerable  Abb^  du  Comet,  to  whose 
teaching  history  records  that  Miss  Becky 
Sharp  ascribed  the  proficiency  at  back¬ 
gammon  which  made  her  society  so 
agreeable  to  Sir  Pitt  at  Queen’s  Craw- 
ley. 

It  IS  not  known  so  exactly  what  man¬ 
ner  of  backgammon  the  Greeks  played  in 
earlier  ages.  But  there  are  various  pas¬ 
sages  to  prove  that  when  they  talk  of 
dice-playing,  they  often  mean  not  mere 
hazard,  but  some  game  of  the  backgam¬ 
mon  sort,  where  the  throws  of  the  dice 
are  turned  to  account  by  skilful  moving 
of  pieces.  Thus  Plato  says  that,  as  in 
casting  dice,  we  ought  to  arrange  our 
affairs  according  to  the  throws  we  get,  as 
reason  shall  declare  best ;  and  Plutarch, 
further  moralizing,  remarks  that  Plato 
compares  life  to  dicing  (*v/3et9),  where 
one  must  not  only  get  gc^  throws,  but 
know  how  to  use  them  skilfully  when 
one  has  got  them.  So  with  Plutarch’s 
story  of  Parysatis,  mother  of.Artaxerxes. 
She  was  “awful  at  dice’’  Kvflevtiv)^ 
and  “  playing  her  game  carefully,’’  won 
from  the  king  the  eunuch  Mesabates, 
who  had  cut  off  the  head  and  hand  of 
Cyrus  ;  having  got  him,  she  had  him 
flayed  alive  and  his  skin  stretched. 
This  episode  of  old  Persian  history  is 
noteworthy  in  the  history  of  the  game, 
because  Persian  backgammon,  which  they 
call  nard,  is  much  like  the  European 
form  of  the  game,  which,  it  has  been  not 
unreasonably  guessed,  may  itself  have 
come  from  Persia.  This  nard  is  popular 
in  the  East,  and  orthodox  Moslems  have 
seen  in  the  fateful  throws  of  the  dice  a 
recognition  of  the  decrees  of  Allah,  that 
fall  sometimes  for  a  man  and  sometimes 
against  him.  It  is,  said  one,  a  nobler 
game  than  chess,  for  the  backgammon- 
player  acknowledges  predestination  and 
the  divine  will,  but  the  chess-player  de¬ 
nies  them  like  a  dissenter.  Not  to  lose 
ourselves  in  speculations  on  the  Oriental 
origin  of  backgammon,  at  any  rate  it  was 
from  Rome  that  it  spread  over  Europe, 
carrying  its  Latin  name  of  tabula  with 
it  in  French  and  English  tables.  This 


word  has  dropped  out  of  our  use  since 
the  Elizabethan  period,  but  an  instance 
of  it  may  be  cited  in  a  couple  of  lines, 
conveying  another  little  sermon  on  back¬ 
gammon,  which  the  English  author  no 
doubt  borrowed  from  the  Latin  of  Ter¬ 
ence,  even  as  he  had  copied  it  from  the 
Greek  of  Menander : 

“  Man’s  life  is  a  game  of  tables,  and  he  may 

Mend  his  bad  fortune  by  his  wiser  play.’’ 

There  is  an  idea  which  readily  pre¬ 
sents  itself  as  to  how  backgammon  came 
to  be  invented,  namely,  that  the  draughts 
were  originally  mere  counters,  such  as 
little  stones,  shifted  on  a  calculating- 
board  to  reckon  up  the  successive  throws, 
and  that  it  was  an  afterthought  to  allow 
skill  in  the  choice  of  moves.  This  guess 
fits  well  enough  with  the  classic  draught 
being  described  as  a  stone,  if^f/<poS,  calx  or 
calculus,  while  in  Germany,  though  now 
made  of  wood,  it  still  keeps  its  old  name 
of  Stan.  Also  the  playing-board  on 
which  the  stones  were  moved  sharn  the 
name  of  the  calculating-board,  afiaS, 
abacus.  But  if  the  classical  varieties  of 
backgammon  in  this  way  show  traces  of 
the  game  near  its  original  state,  they 
seem  in  another  respect  to  have  piassed 
out  of  their  early  simplicity.  They  are 
all  played  with  dice,  and  indeed  the 
French  author  lately  mentioned  seems 
right  in,  guessing  that  the  division  of 
our  board  into  six  groups  of  six  points 
each  was  made  on  purpose  to  suit  the 
throws  of  cubical  dice  like  ours,  num¬ 
bered  on  all  sides,  from  i  to  6.  As  to 
the  early  history  of  dice,  I  have  else¬ 
where  endeavored  to  show  [Primitive 
Culture,  Chapter  III.)  that  the  origin  of 
games  of  chance  may  be  fairly  looked 
for  in  instruments  of  the  nature  of  lots, 
at  first  cast  seriously  by  diviners  for 
omens,  and  afterwards  brought  down 
from  serious  magic  into  mere  sp>ort. 
Now  the  simplest  of  such  instruments  is 
the  lot  which  only  falls  two  ways,  like 
the  shell,  white  on  one  side  and  black¬ 
ened  on  the  other,  which  Greek  children 
spun  up  into  the  air  to  fall,  “  night  or 
day,’’  as  they  said;  or  like  our  half¬ 
pence  tossed  for  “  head  or  tail.’’  Both 
m  divination  and  in  gambling,  such  two- 
faced  lots  probably  came  earlier  than 
the  highly  artificial  numbered  dice.  The 
kinds  of  backgammon  now  to  be  de¬ 
scribed  seem  in  general  to  belong  to  the 
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earlier  stage  of  development,  for  it  is 
with  lots,  not  dice,  that  they  are  played. 

The  traveller  in  Egypt  or  Pdestine 
now  and  then  comes  on  a  lively  group 
sitting  round  a  game,  and  in  their  eager 
shouts,  if  he  knows  some  Arabic,  he 
may  distinguish  not  only  such  words  as 
“  two”  or  ”  four,”  but  also  "  child,” 

”  dog,”  “  Christian,”  ”  Moslem.”  On 
closer  examination  he  finds  that  the 
game  is  called  tdb^  and  that  it  is  a  sort 
of  backgammon  played  on  an  oblong 
chequer-board,  or  four  rows  of  little 
holes  in  the  ground,  where  bits  of  stone 
on  one  side  and  bits  of  red  brick  on  the 
other  do  duty  as  draughts  being  shifted 
from  place  to  place  in  the  rows  of 
squares  or  holes.  Not  dice,  but  lots  are 
cast  to  regulate  the  moves  ;  these  lots 
are  generally  four  slips  of  palm-stick, 
with  a  green  outer  side  and  a  white  cut 
side  (called  black  and  white)  and  when 
they  are  thrown  agmnst  a  stick  set  up  in 
the  ground,  the  throw  counts  according  to 
how  many  white  sides  come  up,  thus  : — 

Whites  up :  None  One  Two  Three  Four 
Count :  6123  4 

(go  oa)  (tib)  ((top)  (nop)  (go  on) 

Notice  particularly  this  way  of  count¬ 
ing  throws,  for  its  principles  will  be 
found  again  in  lot  backgammon  else¬ 
where.  There  is  evidently  a  crude  at¬ 
tempt  to  reckon  probabilities,  giving  a 
higher  value  to  the  less  frequent  throws 
of  all  four  white  and  all  four  black,  than 
to  two  or  three  white,  which  come  up 
oftener.  Beside  the  high  count,  they 
have  the  privilege  of  a  second  throw. 
This,  if  lot  backgammon  came  first, 
and  was  succeeded  by  dice  backgam¬ 
mon,  would  naturally  pass  into  our  rule 
of  giving  doubles  another  throw.  The 
throw  of  one  white,  which  is  called 
“child,”  or  tdb^  i.e.  “game,”  has  a 
sp>ecial  pwwer,  for  only  by  it  may  a 
“  dog,”  that  is,  a  stone  or  draught,  be 
moved  out  of  its  original  place  in  the 
outer  row,  and  set  at  liberty  to  circulate 
along  the  lines  of  squares  or  “  houses,” 
taking  an  enemy’s  dog  if  found  alone  in 
its  house.  While  a  draught  is  still  in  its 
first  inactive  useless  condition,  they  call 
it  a  “  Nazarene,”  or  Christian,  but 
when  the  throw  of  tdb  gives  it  the  right 
to  go  forth  conquering  and  to  conquer, 
it  becomes  a  “  Moslem.”  It  is  not  need¬ 
ful  to  go  further  into  the  rather  compli¬ 


cated  rules  of  moving  and  taking.  Those 
who  are  curious  may  find  much  about  it 
in  Lane’s  MoeUrn  Egyptians^  and  in  the 
quaintly  learned  little  book  De  Ludis 
Orient^ibus,  by  Thomas  Hyde,  who  was 
Bodleian  librarian  in  the  reign  of  W’il- 
liam  and  Mary.  But  one  question  sug¬ 
gests  itself.  Seeing  how  the  modem  Fel¬ 
lah:;  delight  in  tw,  one  naturally  asks 
Did  they  inherit  it  from  the  ancient 
Egyptians  ?  From  remote  antiquity  the 
Egyptians  played  draughts  on  earth,  and 
after  death  their  righteous  souls  still  had 
the  oblong  chequer-board,  and  the  men 
like  chess-pawns,  to  amuse  their  glorified 
but  perhaps  rather  tiresome  life  in  the 
world  below.  But,  as  Dr.  Birch  points 
out,  no  Egyptian  dice  have  been  found 
earlier  than’  Roman  times,  nor  any 
plain  mention  of  backgammon.  Even 
if  they  played  like  their  descendants  in 
the  Nile  Valley  with  such  things  as  slips 
of  palm,  something  about  it  should  be 
found  in  the  hieroglyphic  texts.  But  at 
present  nothing  appears,  and  there  is  no 
reason  to  add  backgammon  to  the  long 
list  of  inventions  whose  earliest  traces 
are  found  in  Egypt.  Perhaps  the  nearest 
relative  of  is  Chinese  backgammon, 
but  this  is  played  with  dice. 

Next,  as  .to  India.  Here,  since  an¬ 
cient  times,  cowrie-shells  have  been 
thrown  as  lots,  their  “  head”  and  “  tail” 
being  according  as  the  shell  falls  with 
mouth  or  back  upward.  In  Sanskrit 
literature,  there  is  an  old  mention  of  a 
game  called  panchikd^  which  was  played 
with  five  cowries,  and  where  it  seems 
that  the  winning  throws  were  when  all 
the  mouths  came  up  or  down,  as  against 
the  commoner  throws  when  some  fell 
each  way.  That  a  game  of  the  nature 
of  backgammon  was  known  in  India 
from  high  antiquity  has  been  plainly 
made  out  by  Professor  Weber.  It  was 
called  aydnaya,  or  “  luck  and  unluck 
or  at  any  rate  that  was  a  term  used  as  to 
the  moving  of  the  pieces,  which  travelled 
right  and  left  through  the  squares,  and 
took  an  undefended  man  from  his  place 
to  begin  his  course  anew.  So,  as  a  San¬ 
skrit  riddle  has  it,  “  In  a  house  where 
there  were  many,  there  is  left  but  one, 
and  where  there  was  none  and  many 
come,  at  last  there  is  none.  Thus  Kala 
and  Kali,  casting  day  and  night  for  their 
pair  of  dice,  play  with  human  beings  for 
pieces  on  the  board  of  the  world.” 
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Putting  these  particulars  together,  it  is 
clearly  possible  to  trace  from  ancient 
times  the  game  of  pachisi,  played  in 
modem  India,  into  which  game  it  will 
now  be  necessary  for  our  argument  to 
go  more  exactly  ;  in  fact  to  qualify  our¬ 
selves  to  sit  down  and  play  a  game. 
English  backgammon  players  will  hardly 
take  five  minutes  to  learn  it. 

Suppose .  four  players  to  be  seated, 
each  at  the  end  of  one  arm  of  a  diagram 
or  board,  which  resembles  two  elongated 
draughts-boards  intersecting  each  other 
at  right  angles.  Each  player  will  have 
four  little  wooden  cones  as  his  pieces  or 
draughts,  all  of  one  color,  to  distinguish 
them.  If  only  two  play,  each  will  ma¬ 
noeuvre  two  sets  of  men.  Each  player’s 
men  start  one  by  one  down  the  middle 
row  of  his  own  rectangle,  beginning  with 
the  square  next  the  central  space,  and 
thence  they  proceed  all  round  the  out¬ 
side  rows  of  the  board,  travelling  from 
right  to  left  (contrary  to  the  sun)  till 
they  get  back  to  their  own  central  row, 
and  up  it  home  to  where  they  started 
from,  he  who  first  gets  all  his  men  home 
winning  the  game.  A  solitary  man  is 
taken  up  and  sent  back  to  begin  again, 
by  one  of  his  adversary’s  men  lighting 
upon  his  square,  except  in  the  case  of 
the  twelve  privileged  squares,  which  are 
marked  with  a  cross,  in  which  case  the 
overtaking  piece  cannot  move.  The 
moving  is  determined  by  throwing  a  num¬ 
ber  of  cowries,  which  count  according 
to  how  many  fall  mouth  up  ;  thus,  if  six 
cowries  are  used  : — 

Mouths  up:  None  On*  Two  Threo  Four  Fivo  Six 
Count:  6  10  s  3  4  3}  is 

(go  on)  (das)  (stop)  (stop)  (st^)  (fm-  (go 
chisi)  on) 

According  to  the  rules  kindly  sent  me 
from  Dr.  Rajendralala  Mitra,  of  Calcut¬ 
ta,  the  throws  of  one-up  or  five-up  {das 
or  pachist)  alone  can  start  a  man  on  his 
first  square,  or  get  him  off  if  stuck  on 
his  last  square.  These  throws,  as  well 
as  none-up  and  six-up,  give  a  new 
throw.  Thus  the  best  beginnings  are 
one-up  followed  by  two-up,  or  five-up 
followed  by  four-up,  either  of  which  en¬ 
ters  a  man  and  carries  him  on  in  safety 
into  a  “  fort.”  Seven  cowries  can  also 
be  used,  but  the  primitive  game  was 
probably  more  like  the  ancient  game  with 
five  cowries  just  mentioned,  for  the  name 
pachisi  means  “  five-and-twenty,  ”  and 


was  no  doubt  taken  from  the  throw  when 
five  shells  come  up.  The  principles  of 
counting  the  throws  and  entering  the 
men  are  plainly  like  those  in  the  Arab 
game  of  tib,  and  there  are  Indian  forms 
with  only  four  cowries  which  come  still 
closer. 

Pachisi  is  a  favorite  game  in  India, 
and  an  eager  player  will  carry  rolled 
round  in  his  turban  the  cloth  which 
serves  as  a  board,  so  as  to  be  ready  for 
a  game  at  any  moment.  These  cloths, 
when  embroidered  with  the  diagram  in 
colored  silk,  are  quite  artistic  objects, 
and  one  does  not  often  see  prettier  toys 
than  a  set  of  men  in  Mr.  Frank’s  collec¬ 
tion,  little  cones  (or  rather  sugar-loaves) 
of  rock  crystal,  with  the  colors  they  are 
to  bear  in  the  game  shown  by  mounting 
in  the  top  a  ruby  for  red,  an  emerald  for 
green,  &c.  There  are  even  stories  of 
yet  more  sumptuous  games,  where  the 
board  was  a  courtyard  laid  out  in  marble 
pavement,  on  which  living  draught-men 
clothed  in  green,  red,  yellow,  and  black, 
walked  the  circuit  and  hustled  one  an¬ 
other  off  the  squares.  Our  Anglo-In¬ 
dians  sometimes  catch  the  enthusiasm  ; 
and  there  is  an  often-told  tale  that  an  offi¬ 
cial  personage  who,  when  he  paid  his  na¬ 
tive  servants  their  wages,  would  sit  down 
with  them  to  a  match  at  pachisi,  and 
sometimes  win  his  money  back.  In 
London  toy-shops  they  sell  board  and 
pieces  for  what  they  profess  to  be  the 
game,  but  these  really  belong  to  the 
modified  form  of  it  known  in  India  as 
ch<tpur,  in  which,  instead  of  cowries, 
stick-dice  numbered  on  the  four  long 
sides  are  thrown,  these  Indian  dice  be¬ 
ing  in  England  replaced  by  our  common 
cubical  ones.  This  shows  the  change 
from  lots  to  dice  in  games  of  the  back¬ 
gammon  sort,  and  it  is  curious  to  notice 
how  clearly  the  new  rules  for  counting  by 
the  dice  are  modelled  on  the  old  rules 
for  throws  of  cowries.  Having  now 
sufficiently  mastered  the  peculiarities 
of  pachisi,  let  us  pass  from  Asia  to 
America,  and  compare  them  with  the 
details  of  the  Mexican  game  of  patolli. 

When  the  Spanish  invaders  of  Mexico 
gazed  half  in  admiration  and  half  in 
contempt  on  the  barbaric  arts  and  fash¬ 
ions  of  Aztec  life,  they  particularly  no¬ 
ticed  a  game,  at  which  the  natives 
played  so  eagerly,  that  when  they  lost  all 
they  had,  they  would  even  stake  their 
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own  bodies,  and  ganrble  themselves  into 
slavery,  just  as  Tacitus  says  the  old 
Germans  used  to  do.  The  earliest  par¬ 
ticulars  of  the  Mexican  game  come  from 
Lopez  de  Gomara,  whose  Istoria  de  las 
Indias  was  printed  in  1552,  so  that  it 
must  have  b«n  written  while  the  mem¬ 
ory  of  the  conquest  in  1521  was  still 
fresh.  He  says,  “  Sometimes  Montezu¬ 
ma  looked  on  as  they  played  at  patolixtli^ 
which  is  much  like  the  game  of  tables, 
and  is  played  with  beans  marked  with 
lines  like  one-faced  dice,  which  they 
call  patolli.  These  they  take  between 
both  hands,  and  throw  them  on  a  mat 
or  on  the  ground,  where  there  are  certain 
lines  like  a  chequer-board,  on  which  they 
mark  with  stones  the  point  which  came 
up,  taking  off  or  putting  on  a  little 
stone.”  This  may  be  supplemented 
from  three  other  old  Spanish  writers — 
Torquemada,  Sahagun,  and  Duran. 
The  figure  on  the  mat  is  spoken  of  as 
”  a  painted  cross  full  of  squares  like 
chequers,”  or  as  an  “aspa,”  which 
word  means  a  -h,  a  Greek  cross,  the 
sails  of  a  windmill,  &c.,  descriptions 
which  come  as  close  as  may  be  to  the 
pachisi-board.  Also,  it  appears  that  the 
stones  moved  on  the  board  to  mark  the 
numbers  thrown  by  the  beans  were  of 
different  colors,  one  account  mention¬ 
ing  twelve  stones,  six  red  and  six  blue, 
between  the  two  players. 

According  as  the  game  was  played, 
three  to  five  beans  were  thrown  as  lots 
or  dice,  and  sometimes  these  beans 
were  marked  on  one  side  with  a  hole 
and  left  plain  on  the  other,  while  some¬ 
times  they  seem  to  have  had  dots  or 
lines  indicating  various  numbers.  If 
both  ways  were  really  used,  then  the 
game  was  known  in  both  its  stages,  that 
of  two-faced  lots  and  that  of  numbered 
dice,  just  as  in  India  it  is  played  as 
pachisi  with  cowries,  and  as  chflpur  with 
stick-dice.  As  to  the  way  of  scoring  the 
throws  only  one  of  the  old  writers  says 
anything.  This  is  Diego  Durand,  an 
extract  from  whose  MS.  history  I  have 
obtained  by  the  courtesy  of  Mr.  Oak  of 
the  Bancroft  Library  at  San  Francisco. 
He  says,  as  to  the  holes  in  the  beans 
which  showed  how  many  squares  were 
to  be  gained,  that  they  were  ”  if  one, 
one,  and  if  two,  two,  and  if  three,  three, 
but  marking  five  they  were  ten,  and  if 
ten,  twenty.”  Thus  m  Mexico  we  just 


catch  sight  of  the  peculiar  trick  of  scor¬ 
ing,  everywhere  so  characteristic  of  the 
game,  namely,  the  advantage  given  to 
the  extreme  throws,  which  in  our  own 
backgammon  takes  the  form  of  allowing 
doubles  to  count  twice  over.  Unluckily 
the  thought  had  never  crossed  the  minds 
of  these  early  Spanish  historians  of  the 
New  World  that  their  descriptions  of  the 
Aztec  game  would  ever  become  evidence 
of  use  in  tracing  the  lines  along  which 
civilization  spread  over  the  earth.  Had 
they  seen  this  they  would  have  left  us  a 
perfect  set  of  rules,  not  such  careless 
mentions  of  a  game  which  plainly  they 
”  did  not  understand.”  Still  they  saw 
enough  of  Montezuma’s  patolli  to  ob¬ 
serve  that  it  was  in  principle  like  their 
own  game  of  tables,  while  clearly  they 
had  never  heard  of  the  Indian  pachisi, 
or  they  would  have  seen  how  much  closer 
its  resemblance  came  to  that.  This 
touches  a  point  in  the  history  of  the 
game.  How  did  the  Mexicans  get  it  ? 
The  idea  may  have  already  occurred  to 
some  readers  of  this  essay,  could  not  per¬ 
haps  some  stray  Portuguese  or  Spaniard, 
having  lately  picked  up  the  game  of 
pachisi  in  some  seaport  of  the  East  In¬ 
dies,  have  taken  his  next  voyage  to  the 
West  Indies,  and  naturalized  his  newly- 
leamt  game  on  the  mainland  of  America. 
But  there  is  no  room  for  a  suggestion  of 
this  sort  when  it  is  remembered  that 
patolli  was  an  established  diversion  in 
Mexico  at  the  time  of  the  Spanish  entry, 
which  followed  within  three  years  of 
the  first  landing  of  Grijalva  in  the  Gulf 
of  Mexico,  and  indeed  within  five-and- 
twenty  years  of  Colon’s  first  sight  of 
Hispaniola.  What  seems  most  likely  is 
that  the  game  came  direct  from  Asia  to 
America,  reachihg  Mexico  from  the  Pa¬ 
cific  coast. 

That  the  remarkable  civilization  of 
Mexico  as  the  Sptaniards  found  it  was 
not  entirely  of  native  American  growth, 
but  had  taken  up  ideas  from  Asia,  is  no 
new  opinion.  Alexander  von  Hum¬ 
boldt  argued  years  ago  that  the  Mexicans 
did  and  believed  things  which  were  at 
once  so  fanciful  and  so  like  the  fancies 
of  Asiatics  that  there  must  have  been 
communication.  Would  two  nations, 
he  asks  in  effect,  have  taken  indepen¬ 
dently  to  forming  calendars  of  days  and 
years  by  repeating  and  combining  cycles 
of  animals  such  as  tiger,  dog,  ape,  hare  ? 
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would  they  have  developed  indep)en- 
dently  similar  astrological  fancies  about 
these  signs  governing  the  periods  they 
began,  and  l^ing  influential  each  over  a 
particular  limb  or  organ  of  men's  bodies  ? 
would  they,  again,  have  evolved  sepa¬ 
rately  out  of  their  consciousness  the 
myth  of  the  world  and  its  inhabitants 
having  at  the  end  of  several  successive 
periods  been  destroyed  by  elemental 
catastrophes  ?  In  spite  of  Humboldt 
we  often  hear  Mexican  culture  talked  of 
as  self-produced,  with  its  bronze  and 
gold  work,  its  elaborate  architecture  and 
sculpture,  its  monastic  and  priestly  in¬ 
stitutions,  its  complicated  religious  rites 
and  formulas.  It  was  my  fortune  years 
ago  to  travel  in  Mexico  and  explore  its 
wonderful  ruins,  and  ever  since  I  have 
held  to  the  view  that  the  higher  art  .and 
life  of  the  whole  Central  American  dis¬ 
trict  is  most  rationally  accounted  for  by 
a  carrying  across  of  culture  from  Asia. 
Thus  it  is  now  a  peculiar  pleasure  to  me 
to  supplement  Humboldt’s  group  of  ar¬ 
guments  with  a  new  one  which  goes  on 
all-fours  with  them.  It  may  very  well 
have  been  the  same  agency  which  trans¬ 
ported  to  Mexico  the  art  of  bronze-mak¬ 
ing,  the  computation  of  time  by  peri¬ 
ods  of  dogs  and  apes,  the  casting  of  na¬ 
tivities,  and  the  playing  of  backgam¬ 
mon.  What  that  agency  was  one  can  as 
yet  do  no  more  than  guess,  but  too  much 
stress  must  not  be  laid  on  it  in  speculat¬ 
ing  on  the  mass  migrations  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  races.  Such  matters  as  arts  or 
games  are  easily  carried  from  country  to 
country  ;  nor  can  we  treat  as  inaccessible 
to  Asiatic  influences  the  Pacific  coast  of 
North  America,  where  disabled  junks 
brought  across  by  the  ocean  current  are 
from  time  to  time  drifted  ashore,  now 
and  then  with  their  crews  alive.  The 
Asiatic  communication  to  be  traced  in 
the  culture  of  the  Aztec  nation  may  not 
have  been  very  ancient  or  extensive  ; 
all  we  can  argue  is  that  communication 
of  some  sort  there  was. 

Now  one  thing  leads  to  another,  es¬ 
pecially  in  ethnology.  Curiously  enough, 
by  following  up  the  traces  of  this  trivial 
little  game,  we  get  an  unexpected  glimpse 
into  the  history  of  the  ruder  North 
American  tribes.  Having  learnt  about 
patolli  as  played  in  old  Mexico,  let  us 
take  up  the  account  of  a  Jesuit  mission- 
ar}'.  Father  Joseph  Ochs,  who  was  in 


Spanish  America  in  1754-68,  and  who  is 
here  writing  about  the  tribes  of  Sonora 
and  Chihuahua.  “  Instead  of  our  cards 
they  have  slips  of  reed  or  bits  of  wood 
a  thumb  wide  and  near  a  span  long,  on 
which,  as  on  a  tally,  different  strokes 
are  cut  and  stained  black.  These  they 
hold  fast  in  the  hand,  lift  them  up  as 
high  as  they  can,  and  let  them  drop  on 
the  ground.  Whichever  then  has  most 
strokes  or  eyes  for  him  wins  the  stake. 
This  game  is  as  bad  as  the  notorious 
hazard.  They  call  it  patole.  As  it  is 
forbidden  on  pain  of  blows,  they  choose 
for  it  a  place  in  the  bush,  but  the  clatter 
of  these  bits  of  wood  has  discovered  me 
many  a  hidden  gamester.  To  play  more 
safely  they  would  spread  a  cloak  or  car¬ 
pet  so  as  not  to  be  betrayed  by  the 
noise.”  Here,  then,  is  found,  tow'ard  a 
thousand  miles  north-west  of  the  city  of 
Mexico,  a  game  which  may  be  described 
as  patolli  without  the  counters,  and 
which  still  bears  the  Aztec  name,  in  a 
district  whose  language  is  not  Aztec,  so 
that  the  proof  of  its  having  travelled 
from  Mexico  seems  complete.  The 
people  being  less  intellectual  than  the  old 
Mexicans,  have  dropped  the  skilful  part 
of  the  game  and  are  content  with  the 
mere  dicing.  Nor,  by  the  way,  is  this 
the  only  place  where  backgammon  has 
so  come  down,  for  in  Egypt  they  will  lay 
aside  the  board  and  throw  the  tdb-sticks 
for  fun,  those  who  throw  four  and  six 
being  proclaimed  Sultan  and  Vezir,  while 
the  luckless  thrower  of  two  gets  for  his 
reward  two  cuts  with  the  palm-stick  on 
the  soles  of  his  feet. 

Yet  another  fifteen  hundred  miles  or 
more  up  into  the  continent  the  game  is 
still  to  be  traced.  Among  the  hunting 
tribes  known  under  the  common  name 
of  the  North  American  Indians,  there  is 
a  favorite  sport  described  by  a  score  of 
writers  under  the  name  of  ”  game  of  the 
bowl,”  or  “  game  of  plumstones.”  The 
lots  used  are  a  number  of  plumstones 
burnt  on  one  side  to  blacken  them,  or 
any  similar  double-convex  pieces  of 
wood,  horn,  &c.  They  are  either  thrown 
by  hand  or  shaken  in  a  bowl  or  dish, 
whence  they  can  be  neatly  jerked  up  and 
let  fall  on  the  blanket  spread  to  play  on. 
The  counting  depends  upon  how  many 
come  up  of  either  color,  white  or  black, 
as  is  seen  in  the  precise  rules  given  by 
Mr.  Morgan  in  his  League  of  the  Iroquois. 
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^Vhere  six  “  peach-stones”  were  thrown, 
if  all  six  came  up,  white  or  black,  they 
counted  five,  and  five  up,  white  or 
black,  counted  one,  these  high  throws 
also  giving  the  player  a  new  turn,  but  all 
lower  throws  counted  nothing  and 
passed  the  lead.  It  is  so  curious  to 
find  the  principle  of  lot-scoring,  which 
we  have  tracked  all  across  from  Egypt, 
cropping  up  so  perfectly  among  the  Iro¬ 
quois,  that  at  the  risk  of  being  tedious 
it  is  worth  while  to  give  in  full  the  mode 
of  counting  in  the  game  as  played  with 
eight  “deer-buttons.”  The  following 
top  line  shows  how  many  black  or  white 
sides  up,  with  their  count  below — 

Ei(ht  Seven  Six  Five  Four  Three  Two  One  None 
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go  on  stop  go  on 

In  these  games  there  is  no  board  to 
play  on.  The  Iroquois  use  beans  as 
counters,  the  game  being  won  by  one 
player  getting  all  the  beans,  but  perhaps 
the  white  men  taught  them  how  to  *  do 
this.  So  with  the  game  which  will  oc¬ 
cur  to  English  readers  who  remember  it 
in  Hiawatha^  where  it  is  described  at 
full  length  in  prose-poetry  as  “  the  game 
of  bowl  and  counters,  pugasaing  with 
thirteen  pieces.”  This  game  is  real 
enough,  indeed  the  description  of  it  is 
taken  from  Schoolcraft's  Indian  Tribes. 
But  there  seem  to  be  no  early  mentions 
of  this  Algonquin  game  with  its  ducks 
and  war-clubs  and  elaborate  counting, 
nor  of  the  Dakota  Igame  with  tortoises 
and  war-eagles  on  the  plumstones.  Thus 
both  may  have  been  lately  devised  by 
Indians  under  European  teaching,  as 
improvements  on  the  original  pugasaing 
or  “  play,”  which  was  the  simple  game 
with  black  and  white-sided  plumstones, 
or  the  like.  This,  no  doubt,  is  old, 
for  it  is  described  by  the  Jesuit  Mission¬ 
aries  in  1636  under  the  name  of  jeu  de 
plat^  as  a  regular  sport  among  the  Hu- 
rons  ;  and  as  they  clearly  did  not  learn 
the  game  from  Europe,  we  are  left  to  ar¬ 
gue  that  it  reached  them  from  Asia, 
very  likely  through  Mexico. 

It  remains  to  glance  at  what  may  be 
learnt  as  to  the  history  of  the  North 
American  Indians  from  the  fact  of  their 
gambling  with  the  bowl  and  plumstones. 
It  is  an  interesting  question  whether 
“  the  poor  Indian,  whose  untutor’d 


mind”  has  now  and  then  been  too  easily 
credited  with  the  invention  of  all  the 
arts  and  beliefs  he  did  not  get  from  the 
white  men,  may  not  really  before  this 
have  largely  taken  up  in  his  culture 
ideas  of  Old  World  growth.  It  has  long 
been  noticed  that  looking  at  the  native 
tribes  of  what  is  now  the  United  States 
and  the  Dominion  of  Canada,  the  tribes 
on  the  east  side  had  taken  to  making 
pottery  and  cultivating  maize,  while  the 
tribes  on  the  west  had  not,  which  seems 
as  though  there  had  been  a  flow  or  drift 
of  civilization  from  the  Central  Ameri¬ 
can  district  up  the  eastern  half  of  the 
continent,  which  of  itself  ought  to  be 
enough  to  prevent  any  ethnologists  from 
looking  at  the  so-called  Red-man  of 
New  England  or  the  Lakes  as  the  crea¬ 
tor  of  his  whole  industrial  and  social  life. 
Nor  is  it  an  unknown  thing  that  the 
myth  and  religion  of  the  North  Ameri¬ 
can  tribes  contain  many  fancies  well 
known  to  Asia,  which  the  men  of  the 
prairies  were  hardly  likely  to  have  hit 
upon  independently,  but  which  they 
certainly  did  not  learn  from  the  white 
men,  who  did  not  even  know  them.  If 
we  are  bound,  as  I  think  we  are,  to  open 
a  theoretical  road  for  even  a  well-marked 
game  to  migrate  by  from  Asia  into 
America,  then  there  are  plenty  of  other 
matters  waiting  for  passage  along  the 
route.  By  such  conveyance  of  ideas  it 
may  be  easiest  to  explain  why  the  so- 
called  Indians  of  North  America  shared 
with  the  real  Indians  of  India  the  quaint 
belief  that  the  world  is  a  monstrous  tor¬ 
toise  floating  on  the  waters,  or  why  the 
Sioux  Indians  share  with  the  Tatars  the 
idea  that  it  is  sinful  to  chop  or  p>oke  with 
a  sharp  instrument  the  burning  logs  on 
the  fire.  But  these  considerations  lead 
too  far  into  the  deepest-lying  problems 
of  the  connexion  and  intercourse  of  na¬ 
tions  to  be  here  pursued  farther.  It  is 
remarkable,  too,  how  vast  a  geographical 
range  the  argument  on  the  migrations 
.of  a  game  may  cover.  The  American 
farmer  now  whiles  away  the  winter  even¬ 
ing  in  his  farmhouse  parlor  with  a  hit  at 
backgammon,  on  the  spot  where  not  long 
since  the  Iroquois  played  peach-stones 
in  his  bark.  hut.  Neither  would  have 
recognized  the  other’s  sport  as  akin  to 
his  own,  though  when  we  trace  them 
through  the  intermediate  stages  they  are 
seen  to  be  both  birds  of  one  nest.  It  is 
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by  strangely  different  routes  that  they 
have  at  last  come  together  from  their 
Asiatic  home — one  perhaps  eastward 
through  Asia,  across  the  Pacific,  into 
Mexico,  and  northward  to  the  St.  Law¬ 


rence  ;  the  other  no  doubt  westward 
down  to  the  Mediterranean,  up  north¬ 
ward  to  England,  over  the  Atlantic,  and 
so  out  into  the  American  prairie.* — 
Macmillan' s  Magazine. 


NUPTURA. 

Hush  !  let  me  hear  of  love  no  more 
Till  grief  has  had  her  rightful  day  : 

Must  I  not  count  my  treasure  o’er 
Before  I  give  it  all  away? 

Sweet  home  !  from  every  field  and  tree 
Breathes  all  my  past  of  joys  and  tears  ; 

The  store  of  lifelong  memory, 

The  voiceless  love  of  twenty  years. 

My  father’s  sigh,  with  smiles  aabove. 

The  tear  my  mother  lets  not  fall. 

My  brother’s  heart,  so  sore  with  love — 

Can  I  alone  then  heal  them  all  ? 

To  love  and  heal,  one  little  hour ! 

To  loose  and  lift  each  clinging  root ; 

To  pour  the  scent  of  my  last  flower 
On  those  who  shall  not  see  my  fruit : 

One  little  hour !  my  woman’s  eyes 
With  childhood’s  dying  tears  are  dim  : 

Love  calls  me :  I  shall  soon  arise. 

And  bid  farewell,  and  follow  him  ! 

Macmillan' s  Magazine. 


CIVILISATION  AND  NOISE.  ' 


BY  JAMES  SULLY. 


Ir  a  man  wanted  to  illustrate  the  glo¬ 
rious  gains  of  civilisation,  he  could  hard¬ 
ly  do  better,  perhaps,  than  contrast  the 
rude  and  monotonous  sounds  which 
serve  the  savage  as  music  and  the  rich 
and  complex  world  of  tones  which  invite 
the  ear  of  a  cultivated  European  to  ever 
new  and  prolonged  enjoyment.  We  are 
prone  to  cherish  an  agreeable  sense  of 
our  great  elevation  in  the  scale  of  life 
when  we  read  of  the  harsh  and  hideous 
noises  which  are  said  to  gladden  the  bar¬ 
barian  ear.  We  wonder  what  sort  of 
nerves  people  can  have  who  are  agree¬ 
ably  excited  by  the  cracking  sound  of  a 
rattle  composed  of  the  vertebrae  of  a 
snake  or  the  teeth  of  an  elephant,  or  by 
New  Saaiss.— Vou  XXIX.,  No.  a 


the  heavy  thuds  of  a  drum  made  of  un¬ 
tanned  hide,  or  lastly  by  the  shrill  blasts 
of  a  shell-trumpet  formed  out  of  a  mu- 
rex  with  a  piece  of  bamboo  inserted  near 
the  apex,  of  which  a  traveller  says  that 
”  the  sound  is  extremely  loud,  but  the 
most  monotonous  and  dismal  that  it  is. 
possible  to  imagine.”  f 


*  For  special  details,  copies  of  original  docn- 
meots,  Ac.,  see  a  paper  by  the  author  *'  On  the 
Game  of  Patolll  in  Ancient  Mexico  and  its- 
probably  Asiatic  Origin,”  read  before  the  An¬ 
thropological  Institute  on  April  9,  187S. 

f  Curious  examples  of  savage  music  may  be 
gathered  from  some  of  the  volumes  on  D*tciip- 
tive  Sociology  edited  by  Mr.  Herbert  Spencer. 
See  under  heading  ”  iUthetic  Products.” 
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Yet  flattering  as  this  contrast  may  be 
to  our  cultured  vanity,  it  has  another 
side  which  is  by  no  means  fitted  to  feed 
our  self-complacency.  If  the  savage  is 
incapable  of  experiencing  the  varied  and 
refined  delight  which  is  known  to  our 
more  highly  developed  ear,  he  is  on  the 
other  hand  secure  from  the  many  tor¬ 
ments  to  which  our  delicate  organs  are 
exposed.  The  very  fact  that  he  takes 
pleasure  in  such  rude  and  harsh  sounds 
as  those  just  alluded  to,  plainly  shows 
that  noises  cannot  mean  for  his  ear  what 
they  mean  for  ours.  Let  us  try  to  un¬ 
derstand  something  of  the  difference  of 
sensibility  which  is  here  implied. 

The  condition  of  the  ear  of  the  savage 
and  of  the  child  may  p>erhaps  be  charac¬ 
terised  by  saying  that  they  enjoy  mere 
quantity  of  sound  and  are  comparatively 
indifferent  to  its  quality.  Every  mother 
cnows  to  her  cost  how  children  delight 
in  mere  noise.  Their  fondness  for 
squibs  and  crackers,  whistles,  rattles, 
and  so  on,  is  proof  enough  of  their  ar¬ 
dent  passion  for  loud  sound.  How  un¬ 
like  to  this  is  the  state  of  a  highly  de¬ 
veloped  and  cultivated  ear, — cultivated, 
that  is,  in  all  respects,  musically  as  well 
as  otherwise  !  It  is  exposed  to  a  whole 
Iliad  of  afflictions.  Let  us  name  a  few 
of  these. 

In  the  first  place,  all  sounds  when  ex¬ 
ceeding  a  certain  force  are  annoying  to 
the  man  with  a  refined  ear.  No  matter 
whether  the  sounds  are  in  their  quality 
pleasurable  or  not,  long  before  they 
reach  the  deafening  stage  they  become 
distinctly  unpleasant.  We  express  this 
fact  by  saying  that  the  organ  has  reached 
a  certain  degree  of  delicacy,  which 
means  that  the  auditory  nerve  will  not 
bear  so  forcible  a  kind  of  stimulation  as 
the  coarser  fibres  of  the  undeveloped 
organ.  It  is  to  be  observed  that  all 
high  or  sharp  sounds  tend  to  become  ex¬ 
cessive  much  more  quickly  than  low  or 
flat  ones.  We  are  much  oftener  plagued 
by  shrill  piercing  sounds  than  by  those 
which  are  deep  and  booming.  Once 
more,  sounds  affect  us  unpleasantly 
when  they  are  too  sudden  or  explosive. 
All  our  sensory  organs  object  to  being 
taken  by  storm,  so  to  speak.  Sudden 
and  abrupt  sounds  may  be  supposed  to 
disturb  the  pre-existing  equilibrium  of 
the  nerves  without  Meeting  another 
stabler  condition  of  activity.  It  follows 


that  a  succession  of  jerky  staccato 
sounds  will,  if  sufficiently  loud,  be  dis¬ 
agreeable  for  much  the  same  reason. 
So,  too,  a  prolonged  sound  becomes  un¬ 
pleasant  when  it  has  sudden  rises  and 
falls  in  intensity,  and  so  is  jerky  and  fit¬ 
ful.  The  broken  spasmodic  sounds 
produced  by  a  tyro  in  musical  art  on  a 
comet  may  be  taken  as  an  illustration  of 
this  quality.  The  grating  cracking 
sound  of  a  rattle  may  be  said  to  lie  mid¬ 
way  between  the  two  classes  just  speci¬ 
fied.  They  are  a  series  of  explosive 
sounds  only  partially  separated. 

So  far,  we  have  spoken  of  disagreeable 
qualities  of  sound  which  are  recognised 
by  the  common  sensibility  of  the  ear  apart 
from  musical  training.  To  these  must 
be  added,  in  the  case  of  the  musical  ear, 
qualities  which  may  be  called  unmusi¬ 
cal.  Of  these,  there  are  two  which  call 
for  special  attention. 

The  first  of  these  unmusical  properties 
is  the  characteristic  quality  of  noise,  in 
the  narrow  sense,  as  distinguished  from 
tone  or  sound  smoothly  flowing  at  one 
level.  “  A  noise,”  says  Helmholtz, 
”  is  accompanied  by  a  rapid  alternation 
of  different  kinds  of  sensations  of 
sound,"  which  “are  irregularly  mixed 
up,  and,  as  it  were,  jumbled  about  in 
confusion.”  The  ear  is  so  constituted 
as  to  prefer  smooth  tones,  which  con¬ 
tinue  to  excite  the  same  fibres  in  a  regu¬ 
lar  uniform  manner,  to  sounds  which 
successively  stimulate  different  fibres  by 
a  momentary  action.  We  do  not  say 
that  all  noises  are  unpleasant.  Some  of 
the  examples  given  by  Helmholtz,  as  the 
sounds  of  rustling  leaves  and  falling 
waters,  are  certainly  not  so.  But  noises 
become  disagreeable  when  they  have  a 
certain  loudness,  when  they  are  long 
protracted,  and  when  the  unevenness  or 
irregularity  is  complete,  as,  in  another 
instance  specified  by  Helmholtz,  the 
rattling  of  a  carriage  over  granite  paving- 
stones. 

The  second  unmusical  quality  of 
sounds  is  dissonance  in  its  widest  sense, 
by  which  we  mean  the  effect  of  simulta¬ 
neous  sounds  that  do  not  combine  peace¬ 
fully  and  agreeably.  The  cause  of  all 
such  disagreeable  effects  is,  according  to 
Helmholtz,'  the  presence  of  beats,  which 
imply  a  jerky  or  jarring  excitation  of 
some  of  the  nervous  fibres.  A  properly 
musical  tone  may  become  rough  and 
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harsh  through  the  admixture  of  beats, 
and  certain  instruments  are  character¬ 
ized  by  the  prominence  of  this  element 
of  roughness,  especially  in  their  upper 
register.  Also  any  sounds  which  ap¬ 
proximate  to  musical  tones  may  produce 
this  effect :  more  especially  the  vocal 
utterance^  of  animals,  as  the  cries  of  cer¬ 
tain  wild  birds,  the  barking  of  dogs,  and 
the  hoarse  or  shrill  sounds  of  some  hu¬ 
man  voices,  as  exercised  in  speech,  are 
liable  to  offend  the  musical  ear  by  their 
dissonance.  The  worst  effects  of  disso¬ 
nance  arise  from  the  beats  which  accom¬ 
pany  sounds  of  high  pitch.  Hence  the 
peculiar  painfulness  of  all  loud  and  high 
or  shrill  sounds. 

The  above  rough  analysis  of  disagree¬ 
able  sounds  may  suffice  to  show  on  how 
many  sides  the  sensitive  ear  is  exposed 
to  attack.  Of  course  there  are  degrees 
of  the  unpleasant,  and  a  sound  may  be 
marked  in  a  faint  measure  by  one  of  the 
qualities  above  enumerated,  and  yet  not 
be  recognised  as  painful,  especially  if  it 
has  other  aspects  which  are  agreeable. 
The  worst  and  most  terrible  sounds 
combine  a  number  of  the  above  qualities, 
namely,  excessive  loudness,  harshness, 
&c. 

It  would  be  interesting  to  compare  a 
number  of  persons’  opinions  as  to  the 
worst  possible  kind  of  sound.  The  pres¬ 
ent  writer  finds  the  piercing  noise  of  a 
train,  when  brought  to  a  standstill  by  a 
break,  about  as  hideous  a  sound  as  he 
knows.  Schopenhauer,  who  was  a  vig¬ 
orous  hater  of  all  noise,  tells  us  in  a 
characteristic  piece,  “  On  noise  and 
din”  {Ueber  Ldrm  und  Gerdusch)^  that 
the  most  shameful  noise  is  "  the  truly 
infernal  whips  cracking  in  the  reverber¬ 
ating  streets.”  He  speaks  of  this  noise 
as  ”  that  sudden,  sharp  explosion  which 
paralyzes  the  brain,  cuts  to  pieces  all 
sense,  and  murders  thought.”  * 

Any  one  who  knows  the  sounds  given 
forth  hy  sleigh-drivers  with  their  long 
whips,  m  the  deep,  fissure-like  streets  of 
a  small  German  town,  will  be  able  to 
appreciate  this  description.  As  Scho¬ 
penhauer  says,  no  sound  “pierces  the 
brain  more  than  this  cursed  whip-crack- 


•  The  German  almost  conveys  the  charac¬ 
ter  of  the  sounds  described  :  “  Dieser  pldtz- 
liche,  scharfe,  himlahmende,  alle  Besinnung  zer- 
schneidende  und  gedankenmOrderische  Knall.” 


ing.”  Goethe,  again,  seems  to  have 
been  a  special  foe  to  the  noise  of  dogs. 
In  the  Roman  Elegies  he  writes  : — 

“  Manche  Tdne  sindmir  Verdruss,  doch  bleibet 
am  meisten, 

Hundgebelt  mir  verhasst, — klkffend  zerreisst 
es  mein  Ohr.”  * 

There  is  clearly  an  analogy  between 
the  ear  and  eye  in  their  uncultivated'and 
cultivated  conditions.  Both  the  eye  and 
the  ear  of  the  savage  and  child  enjoy 
more  quantity  of  stimulation,  and  hardly 
seem  to  know  what  excess  means. 
Again,  both  organs  in  this  imperfectly 
developed  state  are  comparatively  dull 
and  insensible  to  qualitative  differences 
in  the  stimuli.  The  savage  seems  to 
enjoy  light  as  light  much  more  than 
color  as  color,  as  he  certainly  enjoys 
sound  as  such  much  more  than  tone  as 
such.  And  connected  with  this  bluntness 
of  sensibility  to  the  qualitative  differences 
of  the  stimuli,  there  is  an' absence  of  the 
feeling  of  what  is  pleasurable  and  pain¬ 
ful  in  the  quality  of  the  stimulus.  The 
savage  does  not  feel  the  harsh  and  im¬ 
pure  in  color,  just  as  he  does  not  feel 
the  harsh  and  impure  in  tone.  On  the 
other  hand,  these  organs  in  their  culti¬ 
vated  condition,  though  they  gain  in 
their  sharper  qualitative  sense  a  large 
accession  of  pleasurable  sensation,  at  the 
same  time  become  alive  to  the  pains  of 
excessive  stimulation,  as  also  to  those 
connected  with  the  quality  of  the  stimu¬ 
lus. 

It  is  to  be  noted,  however,  that  the 
gain  resulting  from  organic  development 
is  much’ greater  in  the  case  of  the  eye 
than  in  tnat  of  the  ear.  One  may  pretty 
safely  affirm  that  not  even  the  most  fas- 


*  In  the  interesting  reminiscences  of  Jena  and 
Weimar,  left  us  by  Louise  Seidler  (Etitmertm- 
gm  und  Leben  dtr  Malerin  Louist  Seidler. 
mrlin,  1874),  we  find  an  odd  illustration  of 
Goethe’s  dislike  for  the  noise  of  dogs.  The 
writer — then  a  young  girl — ^happened  to  be  lodg¬ 
ing  near  Goethe  (c.  1790).  A  favorite  dog  of 
hers,  one  Ducke  by  name,  suddenly  died,  and 
the  sorrowing  maid,  apparently  with  good  rea¬ 
son,  attribute  her  loss  to  the  calm-loving  and 
imperious  poet.  There  is  a  good  deal  to  be 
said  for  Goethe’s  judgment.  The  barking  of 
dogs  is  not  only  a  most  disturbing  and  harass¬ 
ing  noise,  it  contains  some  of  the  worst  quali¬ 
ties  of  roughness  and  harshness  of  sound  ;  it 
further  includes  a  wide  variety  of  auditory  tor¬ 
ture,  being  in  truth  a  sort  of  gamut  of  unmusi¬ 
cal  sound. 
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tidious  eye  receives  an  amount  of  pain 
from  discordant  combinations  of  color, 
which  is  worthy  to  be  named  besides  the 
ample  volume  of  exhilarating  sensation 
with  which  its  color-world  provides  it. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  torments  of  the 
ear  are  so  great  and  numerous,  that  it 
may  be  well  doubted  whether  the  organ 
is  compensated  by  all  the  magical  de¬ 
light  of  orderly  tone.  Accordingly  a 
pessimist,  who  is  concerned  to  disprove 
the  advantages  of  civilisation  and  prog¬ 
ress,  could  hardly  do  better  than  ple^ 
the  cause  of  that  organ  of  sense,  which 
learns  more  profoundly  than  any  other 
the  truth  that  growth  involves  suffering. 

But  we  have  not  yet  exhausted  the  list 
of  the  ear’s  afflictions.  So  far,  we  have 
been  speaking  only  of  its  sensuous  pains, 
that  is,  of  the  suffering  which  arises 
from  an  injurious  mode  of  action  of  the 
organ  itselL  In  addition  to  these  there 
are  the  disagreeable  effects  of  sounds  as 
disturbing  influences. 

All  loud  and  sudden  noises  are  obnox¬ 
ious  in  proportion  to  our  desire  at  the 
moment  to  keep  the  mind  fixed  on  any 
other  subject.  Noises  are  proverbially 
the  plague  of  the  student.  They  harass 
us  if  they  prevail  over  our  wills,  and 
they  harass  us,  too,  in  a  lesser  degree, 
even  when  we  just  manage  to  triumph 
over  them.  This  disturbing  force  of 
sounds  clearly  varies  directly  as  the  de¬ 
gree  ot  their  stimulating  or  exciting 
quality.  The  louder  and  the  more  ab¬ 
rupt  a  sound,  the  more  distracting  will 
it  be.  It  follows,  that  since  all  painful 
sounds  presumably  involve  some  violent 
mode  of  stimulation,  these  will  be  as  a 
rule  disturbing  sounds. 

There  is,  however,  a  further  disturb¬ 
ing  element  in  sound  which  marks  off 
painful  and  pleasurable  sounds.  The 
former  break  in  on  the  attention,  not 
only  as  excessive  sensory  excitations, 
but  also  as  discordant  sensations  or  feel¬ 
ings.  The  mind  is  distressed  by  them, 
and  so  put  out  of  tune  for  healthy  activ¬ 
ity.  In  this  case  the  will  is  of  course 
opposed  to  the  exciting  influence.  We 
do  our  best  not  to  hear  the  disagreeable 
noise.  Pleasurable  sounds,  on  the  otlier 
hand,  even  when  not  very  loud,  may 
disturb  attention  as  grateful  allurements. 
We  feel  our  wills  half  drawn  over  to  the 
side  of  the  insidious  intruder.  We  want 
to  listen,  as  we  say,  and  the  effort  not 


to  do  so  if  it  is  to  be  effective  must  be 
proportionately  greater.*  So  far  we 
have  spoken  of  single  sounds,  or  contin¬ 
uous  masses  of  sound  only.  When  we 
turn  to  successions  of  discontinuous 
sounds  another  disturbing  element  comes 
into  view.  Everybody  knows  how  hard 
it  is,  in  the  stillness  of  night,  not  to  lis¬ 
ten  to  a  series  of  recurring  sounds,  such 
as  those  of  dropping  water,  a  window 
creaking  with  the  wind,  and  so  on.  In 
these  cases,  over  and  above  the  effect  of 
the  single  impressions  as  exciting  ner¬ 
vous  shocks,  there  is  a  further  mental 
result  which  may  be  called  the  imagina¬ 
tive  preoccupation  of  the  attention.  In 
the  interv'als  between  the  sounds,  even 
when  they  are  considerable,  the  mental 
energies  are  concentrated  in  a  vivid  an¬ 
ticipation  of  the  coming  impression. 
Hence  a  series  of  sounds  exerts  a  much 
greater  distracting  influence  than  that 
which  is  due  to  the  sum  of  the  effects  of 
the  separate  sensations. 

In  this  instance,  too,  the  disturbing 
effects  may  be  found  both  when  the  ex¬ 
citing  object  is  painful  and  when  it  is 
pleasurable  ;  only  there  is  a  difference 
m  the  two  cases.  When  the  sequence  is 
wholly  disorderly  or  arhythmic,  the  mind 
is  kept,  so  to  speak,  in  a  state  of  tip-toe 
exi>ectation  at  every  succeeding  moment. 
The  wretched  state  of  suspense  in  which 
the  irregular  barks  of  certain  lawless 
dogs  are  apt  to  plunge  a  man  with  a  sen¬ 
sitive  ear,  is  a  striking  illustration  of 
this  kind  of  violent  capture  of  the  atten¬ 
tion.  On  the  other  hand,  when  the  se¬ 
quence  is  regular  or  periodic,  it  may  dis¬ 
tract  the  attention  through  the  mind’s 
instinctive  disposition  to  rhythmic  activ¬ 
ity.  Thus  it  is  hard  to  withdraw  or 
withhold  attention  from  the  regularly 
recurring  noise  of  a  chimney-cowl  re¬ 
volving  with  the  wind,  just  b^ause  we 
are  naturally  prone  to  welcome  or  fall 
in  with  this  kind  of  orderly  stimula¬ 
tion.  Here,  too,  then,  the  disturbing 
influence  which  belongs  to  the  mere 

*  At  the  same  time  it  must  be  added  that  grate¬ 
ful  sounds  do  not  always  act  as  disturbing  influ¬ 
ences.  Some  persons  appear  to  have  ther  intel¬ 
lectual  energies  quickened  by  a  pleasant  sub¬ 
excitation  of  the  auditory  organ.  This  dif¬ 
ference  I  have  ascertain^  does  not  turn  on 
special  musical  training.  It  is  no  doubt  con¬ 
nected  with  what  must  be  called,  for  want  of 
fuller  knowledge,  intellectual  temperament. 
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sounds  themselves  is  assisted  by  a  half* 
conscious  action  of  the  will  in  co-opera¬ 
tion  with  an  instinctive  disposition. 

We  have  here  spoken  of  the  disturbing 
influence  of  sound  only  in  relation  to 
the  concentration  of  attention  in  intel¬ 
lectual  activity.  The  way  in  which 
sounds  interfere  with  sleep  does  not  call 
for  special  consideration,  since  it  is  prob¬ 
able  that  this  effect  depends  on  much 
the  same  causes.  Sleep  is  supposed  to 
be  induced  by  a  quiet  fixation  of  the  at¬ 
tention,  and  sounds  drive  away  sleep 
just  in  proportion  to  the  force  of  their 
antagonism  to  the  internal  concentration 
of  the  mind.* 

A  moment’s  reflection  will  show  that 
susceptibility  to  the  disturbing  influence 
of  sound  roughly  marks  off  the  civilised 
from  the  uncivilised  man.  ‘  For  one 
thing  it  varies  approximately  as  the  de¬ 
gree  of  the  organic  sensibility  to  the 
agreeable  and  disagreeable  qualities  of 
sounds,  which  sensibility  is,  as  we  have 
seen,  in  all  but  its  most  rudimentary 
form,  a  characteristic  of  the  civilised  or 
highly  developed  man.  The  more  we 
are  interested  in  sounds  (whether  pleasur¬ 
ably  or  painfully)  the  greater  will  be 
their  disturbing  force.  The  boor  would 
not  have  his  attention  distracted  by  the 
note  of  a  nightingale  or  recurring  howl 
of  a  dog,  just  bemuse  these  impressions 
hardly  affect  his  consciousness  in  any 
manner. 

But,  again,  the  pain  which  arises  from 
the  disturbance  of  attention  presupposes 
the  wish  to  fix  thought  in  a  definite  di¬ 
rection.  The  man  who  has  no  call  to 
concentrate  his  mind  on  a  subject  can¬ 
not  of  course  suffer  from  a  disturbance 
of  attention.  Now  it  is  obvious  that  cul¬ 
ture  means,  among  other  things,  a  dis¬ 
position  of  mind  to  continuous  and  con¬ 
centrated  thought.  Both  in  external 


*  Of  course  sounds  may  prevent  sleep  in  the 
case  of  a  person  whose  intellectual  activity  is 
not  greatly  disturbed  by  them,  since,  in  the  for¬ 
mer  case,  the  least  tension  of  the  will  in  the 
control  of  attention  is  faul  to  the  desired  re¬ 
sult.  On  the  other  hand,  as  a  set-off  to  this,  a 
sound  of  a  moderate  intensity,  if  continuous,  has 
a  distinctly  lulling  effect.  The  injurious  action 
of  sound  in  robbing  a  tired  or  sick  person  of 
conscious  repose  js  due  in  part  to  an^excessive 
excitation  of  the  ear  (which  cannot  now  bear 
the  normal  amount  of  stimulation),  and  in  part 
to  an  injurious  excitation  of  the  energies  of  at¬ 
tention  which  require  relaxation. 


perception  and  in  internal  meditation 
the  civilised  man  differs  from  the  uncivil¬ 
ised  through  his  impulse  to  prolonged 
attention  over  a  large  area  of  impressions 
and  ideas.  Hence  distraction  hardly 
has  a  meaning  for  the  savage,  whereas  it 
may  be  a  palpable  evil  in  the  case  of  the 
meditative  student. 

So  far,  then,  as  susceptibility  to  the 
disturbing  force  of  sounds  depends  on 
the  ear’s  sensibility  and  on  the  impulse 
to  prolonged  attention,  it  will  be  much 
greater  in  the  case  of  the  civilised  than 
of  the  uncivilised  man.  This  suscepti¬ 
bility,  however,  varies  also  with  the  de¬ 
gree  of  the  power  of  concentration  or 
abstraction,  and  this  counteractive  force 
is  clearly  greater  in  the  case  of  the  civil¬ 
ised  than  of  the  uncivilised  man.  The 
question  how  far  the  growth  of  this  power 
neutralises  the  effects  of  increased  sensi¬ 
bility  and  intellectual  impulse  will  best 
be  considered  later  on. 

It  seems  hardly  necessary  to  remind 
the  reader  how  much  greater  is  the  dis¬ 
turbing  force  of  sounds  than  that  of 
sights.  The  moving  panorama  of  a 
London  street  would  no  doubt  tend  to 
distract  a  student  bent  on  thinking  out 
some  difficult  scientific  problem,  even  if 
it  were  unaccompanied  by  noise  ;  yet 
nobody  supposes  that  the  effect  in  this 
case  would  be  at  all  commensurable 
with  that  of  our  actual  noisy  thorough¬ 
fares.  For  one  thing  we  can  at  will  shut 
off  completely,  or  nearly  so,  the  avenues 
of  the  eye,  whereas  nature  has,  in  the 
case  of  man,  left  the  ear  without  any 
power  of  self-protective  movement. 
But  more  than  this,  the  exciting  and 
disturbing  influence  of  sound  seems  to 
be  much  more  pervading  and  enduring 
than  that  of  sight.  We  can  recover  our¬ 
selves  from  the  agitation  produced  by  a 
sudden  flash  of  light  much  more  readily 
than  from  the  mental  commotion  induced 
by  a  loud  explosive  sound.  In  this  re¬ 
spect,  then,  as  well  as  in  that  of  purely 
sensory  pain,  the  cultivation  of  the  ear 
appears  to  be  attended  with  a  much 
larger  increase  of  suffering  than  that  of 
the  eye. 

Thus  far  we  have  contrasted  the  lot 
of  the  uncivilised  and  civilised  man’s 
ear  by  comparing  their  relative  suscepti¬ 
bilities  only.  We  have  now  to  ask  how 
they  stand  in  relation  to  their  environ¬ 
ments.  Supposing  the  civilised  and  un- 
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civilised  man  to  be  equally  sensitive  to 
the  annoyance  and  suffering  here  de¬ 
scribed,  how  are  they  situat^  with  re¬ 
spect  to  the  number  and  intensity  of  the 
external  sources  of  this  discomfort  ? 

The  discussion  of  this  question  could 
not  well  lead  to  any  definite  results. 
Much  would  of  course  depend  on  the  kind 
of  civilised  life  with  which  the  savage 
life  were  compared.  S|>eaking  roughly, 
one  might  say  that  the  civilised  man  is 
better  protected  against  many  disagree¬ 
able  natural  sounds,*  as  those  of  wind, 
of  wild  animals,  and  of  his  fellow-men, 
while,  on  the  other  hand,  he  is  exposed 
to  a  large  number  of  vexing  and  injuri¬ 
ous  artificial  noises  incident  to  his  ad¬ 
vanced  and  complex  mode  of  life.  One 
might  hazard  the  conjecture  that,  when 
compared  with  the  lot  of  an  inhabitant 
of  a  noisy  city,  that  of  the  savage  would 
be  an  enviable  one.  We  may,  however, 
dismiss  this  curious  inquiry  in  favor  of 
one  which  has  more  practical  interest. 
How’ever  it  be  with  the  relative  amounts 
of  noise  in  the  life  of  the  savage  and  of 
the  civilised  man,  how  does  it  stand  with 
respect  to  the  more  advanced  and  the 
less  advanced  type  of  civilised  life  ? 
This  question  is  much  more  manageable, 
since  the  tendencies  of  social  progress 
(taken  within  certain  limits)  in  relation 
to  noises  are  sufficiently  well  marked. 

First  of  all,  then,  our  advancing  civil¬ 
isation  clearly  tends  to  the  growth  and 
multiplication  of  dense  centres  of  popu¬ 
lation.  And  in  so  doing  it  no  less  clear¬ 
ly  tends  to  substitute  a  noisy  for  a  quiet 
kind  of  life.  According  to  ample  testi¬ 
mony,  ancient  and  modem,  town-life  is 
beset  with  the  plague  of  harsh  and  over¬ 
powering  sound,  whereas  country  life  is 
first  of  Jill  grateful  by  reason  of  its  quiet. 
The  confusing  din  of  traffic  is  by  no 
means  a  peculiar  vice  of  our  modem 
cities.  Rome,  in  the  days  of  the  em¬ 
pire,  was  noisy  enough.  Horace  {Epist. 
ii.  2)  gives  us  an  impressive  account  of 
the  noises  which  harass  the  man  of  letters 
in  the  Imperial  City  : — 

Festinat  calidus  mulis  geruHsque  redemptor  ; 

Torquet  nunc  lapidem,  nunc  ingens  machina 
tignum, 

Trisda  robustis  luctantur  funera  plaustris  ; 


*  Among  these  would  have  to  be  reckoned 
the  harsh  sounds  of  the  human  voice  itself,  so 
far  as  civilisation  tends  to  soften  them. 
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Hac  rabiosa  fugit  canis,  hac  lutulenta  ruit 
sus  : 

I  nunc,  et  versus  tecum  meditare  canoros.” 

These  noises,  moreover,  were  not  con¬ 
fined  to  the  day.  A  little  further  on 
Horace  speaks  of  “  strepitus  noctumos 
atque  diurnos.  ’  ’  Their  disturbing  effect 
on  sleep  is  as  graphically  described  by 
Juvenal  {Sat,  iii.)  : — 

"  Magnis  opibus  dormitur  in  urbe  : 
Inde  caput  morbi.  Rhedarum  transitus  arcto 
Vicorum  in  flexu,  et  stands  convicia  mandrae, 
Eripient  somnium  Druso,  vitulisque  nuuinis.” 

How  far  we  modems  have  managed, 
by  means  of  larger  and  better-built 
streets,  to  escape  the  deafening  hubbub 
of  ancient  capitals — a  hubbub  one  can 
easily  imagine  even  to-day  when  stand¬ 
ing  in  the  narrow  reverberating  street  of 
some  Italian  town — is  a  point  which 
must  be  reserved  for  the  present.  We 
are  now  concerned  with  the  natural  un¬ 
checked  tendencies  of  growing  civilisa¬ 
tion,  and  these  are  but  too  plainly  in  the 
direction  of  an  increase  of  noise.  Let 
the  reader  reflect  what  our  modem  rail¬ 
ways  and  factories  have  done  to  add  to 
the  sum  total  of  violent  and  piemicious 
sounds. 

The  conclusion  we  seem  to  have 
reached  is  a  sufficiently  gloomy  one,  and 
it  appears  to  afford  the  pessimist  a  good 
argument  for  his  disproof  of  the  gains  of 
civilisation.  We  have  now  to  ask 
whether  there  are  any  alleviating  consid¬ 
erations  bearing  on  the  question.  Even 
if  the  order  of  development  seems  to  ex¬ 
pose  the  civilised  man  to  more  annoy¬ 
ance  through  his  ear,  may  he  not  after 
all  escape  these  liabilities,  and  in  the 
end  suffer  no  more  than  his  less  sensitive 
ancestor  ?  Let  us  see  what  arguments 
may  be  urged  in  suppiort  of  this  view. 

On  a  first  view  of  the  subject  it  may 
be  said  that  the  process  of  evolution  it¬ 
self  contains  the  remedy  for  the  evils 
here  dwelt  on.  If  all  organic  develop¬ 
ment  means  increased  adaptation  to  ex¬ 
ternal  circumstances,  and  if  noises  are  a 
permanent — not  to  say  continually  in¬ 
creasing — factor  in  our  environment, 
we  must  suppose  that  in  time  man’s  or¬ 
ganism  will  become  modified  so  as  no 
longer  to  suffer  from  these  sources. 
There  seem  to  be  three  conceivable 
ways  in  which  this  might  be  brought 
about. 

(i)  It  may  be  reasoned  that  special 
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sensibility  to  the  pains  of  noises  being  a 
want  of  adaptation  to  permanent  condi¬ 
tions,  natural  selection  must  gradually 
w'eed  out  all  those  who  thus  suffer,  pre¬ 
serving  only  those  of  a  hardier  nervous 
organization. 

To  this  line  of  reasoning  there  are  one 
or  two  objections.  In  the  first  place  it 
may  be  contended  that  sp>ecial  sensibility 
to  noise  is  by  no  means  a  morbid  symp¬ 
tom,  that  is,  a  mark  of  a  feeble  organi¬ 
zation.*  And  when  the  sensibility  ex¬ 
ists  in  an  organism  otherwise  healthy 
and  robust,  one  fails  to  see  how  the 
suffering  we  have  been  considering  really 
renders  the  subject  less  generally  effi¬ 
cient  in  the  struggle  for  existence.  A 
man  may  suffer  a  good  deal  from  noise 
and  yet  be  otherwise  fairly  well  adapted 
to  the  exciting  conditions  of  life.  In 
order  to  produce  an  appreciable  effect 
on  the  character  of  the  race  this  sensi¬ 
bility  ought  to  expose  its  subject  to  a 
destructive  or  generally  debilitating 
amount  of  suffering,  and  this  is  hardly  if 
ever  the  case  with  a  healthy  organism. 
Secondly,  it  is  a  question  how  far  natu¬ 
ral  selection  is  able  thus  to  eliminate  all 
impediments  to  a  pleasurable  and  har¬ 
monious  existence.  There  are  certain 
unknown  laws  of  “correlation”  in  or¬ 
ganic  development  owing  to  which  some 
capacities  are  bound  up  in  their  rise  and 
fall  w'ith  others.  It  is  conceivable,  and, 
even  probable,  that  the  higher  sensibility 
of  the  ear  is  thus  correlated  with  an  ad¬ 
vanced  stage  of  cerebral  development.! 
We  know  very  little  about  the  causes 
of  musical  sensibility.  Yet  it  seems 
probable  that  its  germ  is  involved  in  the 
discriminative  sense  of  vocal  sound  when 
this  reaches  a  certain  stage  of  perfec¬ 
tion.  *  If  this  is  so,  it  would  be  plain  that 
musical  sensibility  is  bound  up  with 


*  It  is  no  doubt  apt  to  be  increased  by  ill 
health,  but  this  does  not  prove  that  it  is  in  all 
marked  degrees  a  morbid  manifesution. 

f  Schopenhauer,  in  the  fragment  on  Noise 
already  alluded  to,  distinctly  asserts  that  people 
who  are  indifferent  to  noises  are  intellectually 
dull,  being  “  insensible' to, reasons,  to  thoughts, 
to  poetry  and  art,  and,  in' short,  to  mental  im¬ 
pressions  of  every  kind  ;  *’  whereas  all  men  of 
highly  developed  intellect,  e./.,  Kant,  Goethe, 
Jean  Paul,  &c.,  complain  of  noise.  To  this  he 
adds  :  “  The  most  intelligent  and  intellectual 
of  all  European  nations  has  indeed  erected  the 
rule,  ‘  Never  interrupt !  ’  into  an  eleventh  com¬ 
mandment.  ’ 
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property  of  our  sensory  organism,  which 
has  been  and  must  still  be  of  the  highest 
utility  to  man — a  property,  indeed,  which 
seems  to  lie  at  the  root  of  all  his  higher 
intellectual  and  moral  attainments. 

(2)  It  may  be  argued  that  according 
to  the  general  principle  of  accommoda¬ 
tion  by  which  our  sensory  organs  be¬ 
come  hardened  with  oft-repeat^  stimu¬ 
lation,  our  ears  will  gradually  grow  in¬ 
sensible  to  the  noises  wTiich  characterize 
our  artificial  mode  of  life. 

This  plausible  argument  is  at  once  up¬ 
set  by  the  reflection  that  by  far  the 
greater  number  of  the  noises  which 
afflict  the  ear  are  intermittent  and  occa¬ 
sional,  and  so  are  incapable  of  dulling 
the  sensibility  in  the  way  supposed.  A 
man  living  close  to  a  huge  factory  or  in 
a  noisy  street  will  no  doubt  have  his  or¬ 
gan  beneficially  blunted.  But  most  of 
the  sufferers  from  modem  noise  experi¬ 
ence  their  torments  in  an  intermittent 
form,  and  consequently  their  organs 
have  no  chance  of  becoming  habituated. 

(3)  It  may  be  thought  that  even  if  the 
ear’s  organic  sensibility  tends  to  increase 
in  the  way  described,  while  the  external 
causes  of  its  pain  do  not  decrease,  man 
will  escap>e  the  evils  which  here  menace 
him  through  a  more  than  proportionate 
development  of  volitional  power  in  con¬ 
trolling  the  attention  and  in  withdraw¬ 
ing  the  mind  from  painful  or  hurtful  im¬ 
pressions.  The  importance  of  this 
power  of  resisting  impressions  was  just 
referred  to  in  connection  with  the  dis¬ 
turbing  influence  of  sounds.  It  is  indis¬ 
putable  that  a  high  degree  of  the  power 
of  not  attending  to  an  impression  does 
save  one  from  much  vexation  and  pain. 
It  renders  disagreeable  impressions  com¬ 
paratively  harmless,  and  delivers  us  from 
the  teasing,  worrying  experiences  of  in¬ 
terruption.  The  question  to  be  con¬ 
sidered,  then,  relates  to  the  growth  of 
this  power  with  general  organic  develop¬ 
ment  and  with  the  progress  of  civilisa¬ 
tion. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  power  of 
keeping  the  attention  away  from  what 
is  disagreeable  or  distracting  does  in¬ 
crease  with  human  development  as  a 
whole.  This  power  may  be  said,  in¬ 
deed,  to  be  one  of  the  highest  attain¬ 
ments  of  volitional  development.  The 
degree  of  this  capability  may  be  roughly 
tested  by  the  strength  manifested  in  with- 
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standing  the  irritating  and  disturbing  in> 
fluences  of  external  sense-impressions. 
It  is  manifest,  too,  that  this  power  is  of 
the  highest  utility  from  that  stage  in  hu¬ 
man  progress  when  intellectual  gifts  be¬ 
gin  to  count  as  man’s  most  serviceable 
possessions.  Consequently  we  may  ex¬ 
pect  to  see  it  still  further  strengthened. 

At  the  same  time,  it  is  clear  that  this 
power  of  self-abstraction  is  at  best  a 
limited  quantity.  The  person  of  the 
most  vigorous  self-control  cannot  resist 
the  exciting  stimulating  effect  of  a  sound 
which  passes  a  certain  intensity.'  Fur¬ 
ther,  it  is  doubtful  whether  this  power 
tends  to  increase  in  the*same  proportion 
as  the  particular  organic  sensibility  and 
general  emotional  excitability,  which  are 
the  internal  sources  of  the  sufferings 
here  spoken  of.  The  common  com¬ 
plaints  of  studious  men,  who  may  be 
suppiosed  to  have  the  highest  degree  of 
the  power  of  self-abstraction,  respecting 
the  disturbing  effects  of  sounds  appears 
to  bear  out  this  conclusion. 

There  are,  no  doubt,  instances  of  an 
extraordinary  pwwer  of  self-abstraction  in 
students,  such  as  that  of  Mrs.  Somerville, 
mentioned  by  Harriet  Martineau  in  her 
autobiography,  who  could  write  on  a 
scientific  subject  amid  a  perfect  clatter 
of  voices.  And  it  is  certain,  from  cases 
like  that  of  J.  S.  Mill,  who  is  known  to 
have  thought  out  parts  of  his  Logic  in 
his  daily  walk  through  the  noisy  streets 
of  London,  that  the  power  of  resisting 
the  exciting  influence  of  sounds’may  co¬ 
exist  with  considerable  musical  sensibili¬ 
ty.*  Yet  these  isolated  cases  hardly 
affect  the  truth  of  the  general  rule  that 
where  there  is  high  sensibility  and  high 
concentrative  power,  there  is  more 
exposure  to  suffering  than  where  there 
is  a  low  degree  of  each.  To  this  it  must 
be  added  that  the  volitional  strain  need¬ 
ed  to  resist  the  intrusion  of  obnoxious 
sounds  is  itself  the  source  of  fatigue  and 
discomfort.  Thus  even  when  by  an  ef¬ 
fort  of  abstraction  we  are  barely  able  to 
escapie  ,the  pain  of  the  sound  itself,  we 
have  to  pay  a  heavy  price  for  the  de¬ 
liverance  in  the  wearing  effort  required. 


*  It  should  be  remembered  that  the  noise  of 
London  streets  is  a  tontinuous  roar,  and  conse¬ 
quently  is  much  less  likely  to  disturb  attention 
than  an  intermittent  noise  of  much  less  inten¬ 
sity.  In  truth  a  constant  hum  is  known  with 
many  persons  to  favor  intellectual  activity. 


It  would  thus  appear  that  even  if  the 
number  of  disagreeable  and  irritating 
sounds  does  not  tend  to  increase  with 
the  complexity  of  civilised  life,  the  pro¬ 
cesses  of  organic  development  in  the  end 
expose  us  more  and  more  to  their  unwel¬ 
come  effects.  Still  more  must  this  be 
so  if,  as  seems  not  improbable,  the  ex¬ 
ternal  causes  themselves  tend  actually  to 
increase  in  number  and  in  force. 

Is  there,  then,  no  outlook  from  this 
gloomy  condition  of  things  ?  Has  nature 
in  some  malicious  mood  resolved  to 
make  man  pay  for  the  blessings  of  civili¬ 
sation  and  progress  by  levying  this  heavy 
fee  on  one  of  his  highest  sensory  organs  ? 
We  have  inquired  what  the  s{>ontaneous 
course  of  nature  is  likely  to  effect  in  de¬ 
livering  man  from  this  mass  of  petty 
affliction.  Let  us  now  ask  what  may  be 
done  with  man’s  own  conscious  co-oper¬ 
ation. 

Thus  far  the  external  factor  in  the 
production  of  the  ear’s  suffering  has 
been  regarded  as  something  fixed  and 
unalterable.  We  have  tacitly  assumed 
that  man  is  either  impotent  to  lessen  the 
amount  of  noise  in  his  environment,  or 
at  least  has  to  put  up  with  it  for  the  sake 
of  wholly  incommensurable  benefits 
which  civilisation  secures  to  him.  This, 
however,  is  a  purely  abstract  supposi¬ 
tion,  which  must  now  be  corrected  by 
further  and  supplementary  considera¬ 
tions. 

A  mere  glance  at  our  present  stage  of 
civilisation  will  suffice  to  show  that  by 
far  the  largest  number  of  noises  incident 
to  it  are  directly  or  indirectly  produced 
by  man  himself.  This  holds  good  of 
what  we  have  termed  the  artificial  noises 
of  civilised  life,  such  as  those  of  traffic, 
&c.  Now  it  is  plain  that  their  number 
w’ill  depend  on  the  general  degree  of 
sensibility  to  noises  distributed  through 
a  community.  The  more  susceptible 
the  members  of  a  society  become  to  the 
painful  side  of  sound,  the  more  will  the 
disadvantages  of  noise  count  against  any 
advantages  to  be  secured  by  the, noisy 
operation.  Not  only  so.  Even  in 
the  case  of  noises  wholly  produced  by 
natural  forces,  as  wind  and  storm,  and 
of  those  connected  with  human  opera¬ 
tions  which  must  be  regarded  as  unques¬ 
tionably  necessary,  such  as  the  trans¬ 
portation  of  persons  and  goods,  a  general 
increase  in  the  sensibility  of  the  ear  to 
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noise  must  act  as  a  potent  stimulus  to 
the  discovery  of  means  and  appliances 
for  the  greatest  possible  diminution  of 
the  evil. 

Here  then,  perhaps,  we  may  find 
opened  up  a  way  of  escape  in  the  future. 
The  sufferings  which  afflict  the  sensitive 
ear  in  our  noisy  cities  are  largely  due  to 
the  general  dulness  of  people  with  re¬ 
spect  to  disagreeable  sounds.  That 
most  i>ersons  have  not  as  yet  reached  a 
high  degree  of  this  sensibility  is  shown 
plainly  enough  in  the  fact  that  the  rents 
of  houses  in  the  suburbs  of  London  tend 
to  be  higher  in  the  neighborhood  of 
railway  stations.  This  proves  that  to 
most  p>eople  the  advantages  of  rising 
ten  minutes  later  in  the  morning  are  of 
more  account  than  the  discomfort  aris¬ 
ing  from  all  the  shriekings  and  crashings 
which  are  wont  to  make  night  hideous 
in  the  vicinity  of  our  suburban  railways. 

That  a  general  growth  of  sensibility  is 
to  be  looked  for,  together  with  its  bene¬ 
ficial  practical  results,  is  indicated  by 
the  fact  that  Londoners  appear  to  be 
slowly  becoming  aware  of  the  roar  amid 
which  they  have  so  long  been  content  to 
live,  and  are  taking  steps  to  lessen  it. 
The  recent  introduction  of  asphalt  and 
wood  as  substitutes  for  stone  in  some  of 
our  principal  thoroughfares  is  a  hopeful 
sign  for  those  to  whom  noise  counts  as 
an  appreciable  factor  among  the  circum¬ 
stances  unfavorable  to  a  contented  exist¬ 
ence.  Is  it  Utopian  to  anticipate  a 
date  when  men  of  science  will  think  it  a 
profitable  employment  of  their  time  to 
consider  some  means  of  diminishing  the 
weird  and  terrible  sounds  which  our  rail¬ 
ways  have  introduced  into  our  nineteenth 
century  life  ? 

We  have  purposely  reserved  the  most 
important  aspect  of  our  subject  for  final 
consideration.  The  subject  of  noises  is 
of  supreme  interest  as  a  practical  ques¬ 
tion,  which  leads  up  to  important  prob¬ 
lems  in  ethics  and  politics. 

Many  of  the  most  distressing  and  in¬ 
jurious  noises  incident  to  town  life  are 
generated  either  directly  or  indirectly  by 
people  in  their  private  capacity.  The  exi¬ 
gencies  of  modem  life  compel  people  to 
live  in  close  contact  in  densely  packed 
towns.  Owing  to  this  circumstance  a 
man  has  the  power  of  scattering  any 
amount  of  noise  which  he  cares  to  indulge 
in,  or  to  put  up  with,  over  other  p>eople’s 


auditory  organs.  If  he  lives  in  a  suburb¬ 
an  villa  and  likes  to  keep  a  kennel  of 
noisy  dogs  in  his  garden,  he  can  effect¬ 
ually  torment  anybody  with  finer  feel¬ 
ings  than  his  own  who  hapi)ens  to  live 
within  a  radius  of  a  hundred  yards  and 
more  from  his  dwelling.  Further,  if  he 
lives  in  a  suit  of  rooms,  or  even  if  he  oc¬ 
cupies  a  semi-detached  villa,  or  a  house 
in  a  terrace,  he  can  worry  his  neighbor’s 
ears  by  setting  his  children  at  most  un¬ 
seasonable  times  to  strum  on  a  tuneless 
piano. 

In  these  and  other  ways  persons  at  all 
sensitive  to  noises  are  exposed  to  an 
amount  of  suffering  which  may  apprecia¬ 
bly  color  their  conscious  existence.  And 
the  reason  is  plain.  Our  mixed  popula¬ 
tion  represents  all  stages  of  human  prog¬ 
ress  rin  auditory  sensibility.  The  man 
with  finely  set  musical  ear  has  practically 
to  live  with  barbarians  who  actually  take 
pleasure  in  harsh  and  unlovely  sounds, 
and  with  many  more  semi-civilised  who 
are  quite  indifferent  to  such  noises.  Not 
only  children  but  adults  love  to  tease  and 
excite  their  dogs,  and  this  seems  to  show 
that  they  positively  enjoy  the  sensations 
of  loud  sound  which  ^hey  thus  evoke. 
The  fondness  of  a  certain  class  of  people 
for  screaming  birds  points  to  the  same 
primitive  condition  of  sensibility. 

The  result  of  this  heterogeneous  com¬ 
position  of  society  is  that  people  who 
profess  to  be  annoyed  by  noises  are  re¬ 
garded  as  an  eccentric  minority,  who  are 
wanting  in  the  common  traits  of  human 
nature.  The  shameful  insults  to  which 
Mr.  Babbage  was  subjected  in  his  at¬ 
tempts  to  secure  quiet,  amply  illustrate 
the  popular  way  of  regarding  those  who 
are  endowed  with  more  than  the  ordi¬ 
nary  measure  of  sensibility.* 

What,  it  may  be  asked,  is  to  be  done 
in  this  state  of  things  ?  Must  we  wait 
till  the  general  level  of  sensibility  is  such 
that  people  will  cease  to  afflict  their 
neighbors  because  by  so  doing  they 
would  afflict  themselves  to  an  equal  ex¬ 
tent  ?  Such  a  prospect  is,  on  the  face 
of  it,  illusory.  So  far  as  we  can  see, 
society  will  always  be  made  up  of  people 
in  very  different  stages  of  sensibility, 
and  by  the  time  the  average  citizen  shall 
have  acquired  a  keen  dislike  to  sounds 


*  See  his  account  of  these  persecutions  in  his 
little  work,  A  Chapter  on  Street  Nuisaneet. 
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like  those  of  a  shrill  cock,  the  few  who 
represent  the  most  forward  wave  of  or¬ 
ganic  development  will  have  discovered 
less  obtrusive  sources  of  auditory  afflic¬ 
tion.  The  general  progress  of  society 
will,  as  we  have  said,  tend  to  diminish 
some  of  the  worst  of  the  standing  evils 
of  our  noisy  city  life,  but  we  must  not 
trust  to  this  cause  alone. 

Granted  that  the  sufferers  are  the  mi¬ 
nority,  and  that  the  many  are  incapable 
of  imagining  the  exquisite  tortures  to 
which  the  ear  of  a  Goethe  or  a  Schopen¬ 
hauer  is  exposed,  it  is  still  a  question 
whether  society  cannot  be  got  to  appre¬ 
ciate  and  to  grapple  with  the  e>’il.  If 
this  is  to  be  done,  it  can  only  be 
through  an  appeal  to  the  general  good 
sense  and  moral  sentiment  of  the  com-  i 
munity.  People  who  do  not  themselves 
suffer  from  loud  and  harsh  sounds  may 
be  made  to  understand  that  others  so 
suffer.  And  when  this  is  distinctly  un¬ 
derstood,  we  may  hope  that  men’s  feel¬ 
ing  of  what  is  right  and  just  will  step  in 
and  help  to  rectify  the  evil.  It  is  not 
necessary  to  claim  that  the  few  who  thus 
suffer  consist  of  some  of  the  most  valua¬ 
ble  members  o^  society,  of  those  who 
by  patient  study  and  research  are  con¬ 
tinually  adding  to  the  general  moral  and 
material  store  of  the  national  life.  It  is 
enough  to  maintain  that  they  are  fellow- 
citizens,  whose  interests  society  is 
bound,  so  far  as  it  can,  to  guard  and 
preserve. 

But,  the  reader  may  object,  is  the 
pain  caused  by  a  neighbor’s  noise  a  mat¬ 
ter  to  be  dealt  with  by  moral  coercion  ? 
If  a  man  has  a  fondness  for  a  screaming 
bird,  ought  not  his  neighbor  to  put  up 
with  the  affliction  as  a  necessary  result 
of  diversity  of  taste  ?  We  are  well 
aware  that  the  moral  forces  of  society 
cannot  do  away  with  all  the  pain  which 
results  from  a  conflict  of  tastes.  A  man 
is  considered  to  have  a  good  right  to 
build  a  house  in  the  most  bizarre  and 
tasteless  manner,  even  though  he  is  thus 
creating  an  object  which  will  be  an  eye¬ 
sore  to  the  more  normally  constituted 
organs  of  his  neighbors.  Is  the  case  of 
indulging  in  disturbing  sounds  parallel  to 
this  ? 

An  answer  to  this  question  has  in  sub¬ 
stance  already  been  given.  The  pains 
inflicted  through  the  ear  are  deep  and 
pervading,  analogous  to  bodily  hurts. 


and  wholly  incommensurable  with  the 
momentary  discomforts  caused  by  the 
visual  impression  of  ugly  objects.  They 
are,  moreover,  inevitable,  the  ear  being, 
unlike  the  eye,  completely  defenceless 
against  attack.  Further,  when  oft  re¬ 
peated,  they  involve  material  injuries, 
among  which  the  damage  done  to  the 
health  of  the  nervous  system  and  of  the 
organism  generally,  as  well  as  the  pecu¬ 
niary  and  other  loss  due  to  the  interrup¬ 
tion  of  daily  avocations,  are  the  most 
serious.  It  follows,  then,  that  an  un¬ 
limited  indulgence  in  noise,  to  the  misery 
of  one’s  neighbors,  may  reasonably  be 
condemned  on  moral  grounds.  If  the 
limit  of  individual  liberty  is  a  substantial 
injury  to  the  interests  of  others,  it  seems 
to  follow  that  nobody  has  a  right  to  take 
his  pleasure  in  a  way  that  must  neces¬ 
sarily  vex,  torment,  and  materially  in¬ 
jure  his  unoffending  neighbors. 

This  ideal  law  cannot,  w'e  allow,  be 
enforced  as  yet  fully  and  consistently. 
It  would  be  considered  hard  to  blame  a 
family  for  indulging  in  chamber  music 
just  because  the  inmates  of  an  adjoining 
house  were  annoyed  by  the  sound.  The 
complete  deprivation  of  a  number  of 
persons  from  one  of  the  richest  sources 
of  enjoyment  would  here  be  felt  to  be 
too  great  a  price  for  the  boon  to  be  se¬ 
cured.  Yet  even  now  we  may  justly 
condemn  those  who  choose  to  keep  their 
piano  against  their  neighbor’s  wall,  and 
to  indulge  in  rattling  music  at  most  un¬ 
seasonable  hours,  in  spite  of  their  neigh¬ 
bor’s  reiterated  protests.*  Whenever 
the  pleasure  lost  by  such  self-restraint  is 
inconsiderable,  the  claims  of  others 
would  appear  to  constitute  such  self-re¬ 
straint  a  duty.  Thus  people  are,  with¬ 
out  doubt,  acting  immorally  when  they 
indulge  their  fondness  for  noisy  dogs  or 
screaming  birds  to  the  point  of  torment¬ 
ing  their  neighbors.  Even  the  indisput¬ 
able  advantage  of  new-laid  eggs  is  no 
justification  for  disturbing  the  rest  and 
tormenting  the  ears  of  one’s-  fellow- 
townsmen  by  means  of  a  hoarse  and  per¬ 
tinacious  cock.f 


*  We  shall  only  escape  this  pest  of  adjoining 
dwellings  when  a  sufficient'namber  of  persons 
seek  quiet  to  make  it  the  builder’s  interest  to 
erect  thicker  partition  walls. 

f  The  crowing  of  such  town-birds  is  pecu¬ 
liarly  disagreeable.  It  not  only  lacks  the 
pleasing  significance  of  a  country  chanticleer. 
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This  brings  us  to  the  consideration  of 
the  legal  aspects  of  our  subject.  Moral 
condemnation  may  do  much  when  legal 
compulsion  is  impracticable.  Yet  it  is 
now  allowed  that  the  law  may  step  in  and 
defend  people  against  the  nuisance  of 
noise  under  certain  circumstances.  In 
the  metropolis  at  least  certain  kinds  of 
noise  have  at  last  been  made  punishable. 
The  plague  of  street  musicians  is  one 
which  may  now  be  averted  by  dint  of  a 
certain  amount  of  labor.  There  is  now 
happily  no  danger  of  a  recurrence  of  the 
experience  of  Hogarth’s  enraged  musi¬ 
cian.  Moreover,  the  progress  of  legisla¬ 
tion  on  the  subject  shows  a  tendency  still 
further  to  restrict  the  liberty  of  these 
street  disturbers.  Thus  by  the  Act  of 
1864  (27  and  28  Viet.,  cap.  Iv.)  the  right 
of  a  householder  to  send  away  such  a 
musician  is  extended,  while  the  penalty 
of  non-compliance  is  materially  in¬ 
creased.*  The  close  succession  of  this 
latter  Act  on  the  appearance  of  Mr.  Bab¬ 
bage’s  eloquent  plea  for  the  lovers  of 
quiet  {A  Chapter  on  Street  Nuisances) 
seems  to  show  that  that  gentleman’s  ef¬ 
forts  were  not  without  effect  on  public 
opinion.  Even  in  the  matter  of  street 
musicians,  however,  there  is,  as  Mr. 
Babbage  points  out,  ample  room  for  im¬ 
proved  laws.  The  record  of  the  diffi¬ 
culties  which  this  well-abused  friend  of 
domestic  quiet  encountered  in  seeking  to 
enforce  the  law  cannot  be  regarded  as 
creditable  to  our  present  state  of  legisla¬ 
tion.  Mr.  Babbage  gives  one  or  two 
excellent  hints  as  to  the  best  direction 
for  improving  the  existing  acts.  He 
holds,  and  we  think  rightly,  that  street 
musicians  ought  to  be  prohibited  alto¬ 
gether.  As  he  remarks,  there  are  open 
spaces  where  such  itinerant  musicians 
might  deal  out  their  rugged  sounds  to  all 
who  cared  enough  about  them  to  travel 
a  short  distance  from  their  houses.  If, 
however,  these  street  musicians  are  to 
be  tolerated  at  all,  they  should,  he  urges, 
be  required  to  carry  on  their  back  or 
on  their  instrument  their  name  and 
address,  or  an  authorised  number,  so  as 
not  to  be  able  to  evade  conviction  by  the 
easy  device  of  giving  a  false  address. 

it  seems  in  its  dismal  and  labored  strain  to  ex¬ 
press  the  subject’s  melancholy  sense  of  exile 
from  its  proper  habiut. 

•  Compare  the  wording  of  this  Act  with 
that  of  2  and  3  Viet.,  cap.  xlvii.  (1839). 


These  simple  and  thoroughly  practical 
suggestions  have  still  to  be  carried  out. 

With  resp)ect  to  what  may  be  called 
non-itinerant  or  fixed  noises,  the  law 
is  ready  to  protect  the  householder  in  the 
enjoyment  of  his  property  up  to  a  cer¬ 
tain  point.  Mere  noise  may  constitute 
a  nuisance  against  which  a  man  can  pro¬ 
tect  himself,  either  by  bringing  an  action 
for  damages  or  by  seeking  an  injunction 
to  restrain  the  continuance  of  the  in¬ 
jury.*  The  latter  remedy  is  illustrated 
in  the  celebrated  case  of  Soltan  v.  De 
Held,  in  which  the  plaintiff  obtained  an 
injunction  to  restrain  the  ringing  of  bells 
at  unseasonable  hours  in  a  Catholic  chap¬ 
el  near  his  dwelling.  So,  again,  if  a 
householder  turns  his  building  to  some 
unusual  purpose,  involving  an  amount 
of  noise  which  is  a  practicjd  discomfort 
to  his  neighbors,  he  may  be  restrained, 
as  is  seen  in  the  case  of  Ball  v.  Ray  (viii. 
L.  R.  Ch.  App.,  p.  467),  in  which  Lord 
Selbome  ruled  that  the  using  of  a  build¬ 
ing  in  Green  Street,  Grosvenor  Square, 
as  a  livery  stables,  to  the  disturbance  of 
neighbors,  constituted  a  nuisance. 

Yet,  while  the  law  recognises  the  right 
of  householders  to  the  quiet  possession 
of  their  dwellings,  it  very  distinctly  de¬ 
fines  the  limits  of  this  right.  _  An  au¬ 
thoritative  utterance  on  this  point  is  that 
of  Lord  Justice  Knight  Bruce,  in  the 
case  of  Walker  v.  Selfe.  “  Ought,”  he 
says,  ”  the  inconvenience  complained  of 
to  be  considered  in  fact  as  more  than 
fanciful,  more  than  one  of  mere  delicacy 
or  fastidiousness,  as  an  inconvenience 
materially  interfering  with  the  ordinary 
comfort,  physically,  of  human  existence, 
not  merely  according  to  elegant  or  dain¬ 
ty  modes  and  habits  of  living,  but  ac¬ 
cording  to  plain  and  sober  and  simple 
notions  among  the  English  people?” 
(quoted  by  Lord  Romilly  in  the  case  of 
Crump  V.  Lambert,  iii.  L.  R.  Equity 
Cases,  p.  409).  “  A  nuisance  by 

noise,  ’  ’  says  Lord  Selbome  (Grant  v. 
Fynney,  viii.  L.  R.  Chan.  App.  p.  8), 
“  supposing  malice  to  be  out  of  the 
question,  is  emphatically  a  question  of 


*  If  the  noise  is  of  a  nature  to  disturb  a  large 
number  of  people,  the  nuisance  becomes  a  pub¬ 
lic  one,  and  consequently  indictable.  Thus,  the 
making  of  a  great  noise  in  the  night  with  a 
speaking-trumpet,  to  the  disturbance  of  divers 
householders,  was  prevented  by  indictment. 
(See  Addison  on  The  Law  of  Torts,  p.  2i8.j 
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degree.  If  my  neighbor  builds  a  house 
against  a  party-wall  next  to  my  own, 
and  I  hear  through  the  wall  more  than 
is  agreeable  to  me  of  the  sounds  from  his 
nursery  or  his  music*room,  it  does  not 
follow  (even  if  I  am  nervously  sensitive 
or  in  infirm  health)  that  I  can  bring  an 
action  or  obtain  an  injunction.  Such 
things  to  offend  against  the  law  must  be 
done  in  a  manner  which,  beyond  fair 
controversy,  ought  to  be  regarded  as 
exceptive  and  unreasonable.”* 

These  definitions  do  not  seem  to  offer 
much  hope  to  those  who  are  plagued  by 
noises  arising  from  habits  of  life  which 
are  as  yet  by  no  means  exceptive.  It  is 
at  least  doubtful  whether  a  person  could 
prevail  on  the  law  to  interfere  to  defend 
him  against  any  amount  of  noise  inflicted 
on  him  by  his  neighbor’s  domestic  ani¬ 
mals.  Of  course  we  may  expect  the  law 
to  take  a  more  stringent  view  of  the 
rights  of  people  to  a  quiet  enjoyment  of 
their  homes  if,  as  we  have  seen,  the 
averse  standard  of  living  is  slowly  be¬ 
coming  more  and  more  ”  dainty”  with 
respect  to  the  ill  effects  of  noise.  Yet 
may  one  not  ask  that  more  should 
be  done  by  the  law,  even  in  the 
present  condition  of  English  ideas  on 
the  subject  ?  Might  not  a  continued 
annoyance  of  neighbors  by  a  house¬ 
holder’s  cross-grained  curs  or  tuneless 
birds,  after  an  adequate  intimation  of 
the  inconvenience  caused,  be  made  an 
offence  punishable  by  fine  by  a  police 
magistrate,  and  so  we  overworked  Lon¬ 
doners  be  protected,  by  means  of  a  sim¬ 
ple  legal  process,  from  what  is,  in  fact, 
very  much  like  an  assault  and  battery 
directed  to  one  particular  and  excep¬ 
tionally  sensitive  part  of  the  body  ?t 
Until  some  better  prohibitory  meas¬ 
ures  relating  to  noisy  domestic  animals 
are  passed,  we  may,  perhaps,  be  allowed 
to  urge  the  desirability  of  making  the 


•  •  For  a  brief  statement  of  the  view  of  the 
subject  taken  by  the  law,  see  Kerr’s  Treatise 
OH  the  Law  and  PrattUe  of  Injunttions,  chap, 
xviii.  sec.  II. 

f  As  the  results  of  recent  applications  in  our 
police-courts  show,  magistrates  have  as  yet  no 
power  to  protect  a  householder  against  these 
unneighborly  actions. 


luxury  of  indulging  these  rural  and  sport¬ 
ing  tastes  in  our  dense  centres  of  popu¬ 
lation  a  little  more  expensive.  A  con¬ 
siderable  increase  on  the  dog-tax  has 
been  recommended  on  the  ground  of 
the  risks  which  people  run  from  the  mor¬ 
dant  propensities  of  stray  dogs.  It 
might,  we  think,  be  defended  too  by  a 
consideration  of  the  woes  that  too  often 
befall  the  canine  pets*themselves,  which, 
pent  up  in  narrow  and  dingy  yards,  and 
but  rarely  allowed  the  pleasure  of  a  free 
run,  appear  to  all  but  their  unthinking 
possessors  to  lead  but  a  very  sorry  exist¬ 
ence.  To  these  considerations  we  may 
now  add  that  of  the  pain  and  disturb¬ 
ance  which  dogs  thus  confined  nec.es- 
sarily  inflict,  not  only  on  invalids,  but 
also  on  all  healthy  people  of  sensitive 
nerves  and  of  studious  habits. 

We  may  see  reason,  then,  to  qualify 
the  gloomy  reflection  which  our  study 
of  the  sources  and  conditions  of  the  af¬ 
flictions  of  modem  noise  suggested.  If 
only  people  as  individuals  and  as  a  com¬ 
munity  can  be  got  to  understand  that  to 
inflict  noise  on  others  for  the  sake  of 
personal  enjoyment  is  an  interference 
with  their  just  rights,  the  present  almost 
intolerable  nuisance  of  noise  to  those 
who,  possessing  a  fine  auditory  sensibili¬ 
ty,  are,  nevertheless,  forced  to  live  in 
some  busy  centre,  may  be  indefinitely 
diminished.* — Fortnightly  Review. 


*  Since  this  paper  was  written  a  fact  has 
come  to  the  writer’s  knowledge  which  seems  to 
tell  against  the  hopeful  conclusion  he  has  here 
reached.  If  there  is  a  place  in  the  world  from 
which  one  might  exp^t  noises  to  be  excluded 
it  is  Oxford.  In  a  university  town,  devoted  to 
the  most  contemplative  form  of  academic  life, 
requiring,  as  its  whole  construction  suggests, 
perfect  quiet  before  all  other  things,  a  diaboli¬ 
cal  hooter  now  shrieks  out  its  long  piercing 
wail  every  morning  at  5.30,  and  again  at  6.0. 
In  order  that  a  hMdful  of  railway  employes 
may  receive  a  convenient  reminder  of  their 
hour  of  work,  the  drowsy  ears  of  hundreds  of 
fatigued  night  readers  must  be  thus  murder¬ 
ously  assaulted.  And,  mitabiU  dUtu,  one 
hears  that  after  the  nuisance  had  been  stopped, 
on  complaint  being  made,  some  of  the  dons  of 
the  University,  thinking  to  defend  the  rights  of 
the  [working  man,  .joined  in  a  petition  to  the 
railway  au&orities,  asking  that  the  noisy  sig¬ 
nal  complained  of  might  started  again. 
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NOTES  ON  AFGHANISTAN  AND  HER  PEOPLE. 
BY  E.  CLARKE. 


I.  The  Ways  into  the  Country. — The 
north-west  frontier,  which  the  .  Prime 
Minister  wishes  to  rectify  because  it  is 
not  sufficiently  scientific,  is  the  line 
marked  out  naturally  by  the  mountain- 
range  inclosing  the  Peshawur  valley  be¬ 
yond  the  Indus  and  Cabul  rivers,  which 
may  easily  be  crossed  in  winter  time 
by  a  bridge  of  boats  just  below  their 
junction  at  Attock.  The  important  city 
of  Peshawur  has  a  cantonment  for  ten 
or  tw’elve  thousand  British  troops  within 
twenty  miles  of  the  Khyber  Pass,  the 
best-known  and  most  direct  route  to  the 
interior  of  Afghanistan.  This  is  sup¬ 
ported  by  another  strong  force  at  Rawul 
Pindee,  on  the  main  road  to  Jhelum,  the 
nearest  railway  terminus  to  which  is  un¬ 
happily  170  miles  from  Peshawur;  and 
between  it  and  that  city  are  two  rivers 
and  numerous  streams,  most  of  which 
are  unbridged. 

Another  entrance  to  Afghanistan  is 
by  the  Kohat  Pass,  from  which  to  Raw¬ 
ul  Pindee  there  is  a  tolerably  well-defined 
track  in  the  dry  season,  though  after 
rain  it  is  said  to  be  all  but  impassable 
for  troops. 

A  third,  lower  down  the  Indus  than 
the  two  others,  at  Dera  Ghazee  Khan, 
has  been  rendered  impracticable  for  the 
present  by  an  unexampled  overflow  of 
that  river  ;  and  as  the  whole  of  Upper 
Scinde  is  under  water,  any  approach  by 
way  of  Moultan,  the  river  Chenaab,  the 
Bolan,  Miloh,  and  other  passes,  would 
be  at  present  impracticable. 

Our  advanced  outpost  is  at  Quetta, 
garrisoned  by  about  1,200  men,  but  the 
road  to  it  through  Boogtee  Derah  is  a 
mere  mountain-path,  utterly  unfit  for  the 
passage  of  wheeled  artillery.  It  is  the 
road  which  must  be  used  for  the  rein¬ 
forcements  of  this  handful  of  soldiers. 
From  Quetta  an  attack  on  Kandahar 
might  be  made,  although  we  should  have 
to  face  and  surmount  considerable  en¬ 
gineering  difficulties.  The  labor  of  drag¬ 
ging  all  that  is  necessary  for  even  a  small 
body  of  men  over  a  height  of  more  than 
13,000  feet  is  of  course  enormous. 

These  are  only  a  few  of  the  best  known 
and  most  available  roads  over  the  rocky 


and  inhospitable  barriers  between  us  and 
Afghanistan.  Besides  them,  there  is 
one  by  Tal  Chhotyali,  to  the  north  of 
the  Bolan,  which  is  believed  to  be  toler¬ 
ably  easy,  and  leads  direct  into  the 
Peshin  valley  ;  there  is  land  and  water 
communication  by  the  Cabul  river  and 
its  banks'from  Jellalabad  to  the  Momund 
frontier  by  Shah  Moosah  Khail ;  there  is 
a  pass  leading  from  the  Swat  country  to 
Fort  Abazie  ;  and  there  are  sheep  or 
goat-tracks  innumerable,  by  which  the 
hill  tribes  descend  on  their  frequent  for¬ 
ays. 

II.  The  Country  and  its  Produets. — 
The  sources  of  authentic  information 
about  the  Afghans  are  very  few,  and 
those  who  know  them  best,  depend  least 
on  what  they  say  about  themselves. 
Cabul  proper  is  the  mountainous  region 
north  of  Ghuzni  and  the  ^Vhite  Moun¬ 
tains,  or  Sufaid  Koh,  and  is  bounded 
westward  by  the  Hazarah  country,  and 
on  the  east  by  Abba  Sin,  the  “  Father 
of  Rivers,”  known  to  us  as  the  Indus. 
Adjoining  it  is  the  province  of  Zabulis- 
tan  or  Khorassan,  the  ”  Land  of  the 
Sun,”  extending  from  the  snow -clad 
peaks  of  Ghor  and  Hazarah,  southward 
to  the  Khanate  of  Khelat,  with  the 
mountains  of  Solomon  on  the  east,  and 
Persia  on  the  west.  These  two  districts 
constitute  the  modem  kingdom  of  Af¬ 
ghanistan,  which  may  be  roughly  stated 
to  be  some  460  miles  long  from  north  to 
south,  and  430  miles  from  east  to  west ; 
say  200,000  square  miles,  about  equal  in 
size  to  France  which  has  204,000,  or  to 
Germany  which  has  212,000  square 
miles.  Great  Britain  contains  90,000, 
and  Ireland  about  30,000,  square  miles. 
Its  distinguishing  features  are  the  three 
mountain-chains  that  traverse  it  from 
right  to  left,  the  central  range  being  the 
Hindoo  Koosh,  which  terminates  in  the 
Koh-i-Baba — a  huge  mass  north-west  of 
and  near  the  city  of  Cabul,  whose  lofti¬ 
est  peak,  18,000  feet  high,  is  covered 
with  perpetual  snow.  North  of  this 
range  runs  the  Sufaid  Koh,  terminating 
just  above  Herat,  and  south  of  it  runs 
the  Siah  Koh. 

The  land  is  w’ell  watered  everywhere. 
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though  its  rivers  are  few,  and  none  of 
them  reach  the  sea.  The  principal  river 
is  the  Cabul,  which  rises  in  the  mountains 
near  the  city  from  which  it  takes  its 
name,  receiving  the  tributary  waters  of 
various  streams  from  Kafristan,  Swat, 
and  the  north,  and  flowing  eastward 
past  Jellalabad  through  the  Khyber  Pass 
into  British  territory,  where  it  falls  into 
the  Indus  at  Attock.  The  Kuram  runs 
in  the  same  direction,  and  the  govern¬ 
ment  of  India  has  sometimes  contem¬ 
plated  marching  upon  Afghanistan  by 
following  its  course  under  the  shelter  of 
the  Sufaid  Koh  mountains  until  it 
reaches  a  point  commanding  both  the 
cities  of  Ghuzni  and  Cabul.  The  Mur- 
ghab,  a  clear  and  rapid  mountain  stream, 
rising  in  the  Sufaid  Koh,  flows  northward 
to  Merv,  at  a  short  distance  from  which 
it  loses  itself  in  the  sandy  wastes  of  Khi¬ 
va,  its  waters  having  previously  been 
drawn  off  in  many  canals  for  the  purpose 
of  irrigation.  The  Hari  Rood  in  like 
manner  supplies  canals  which  water  all 
the  plain  of  Herat.  The  Helmund, 
which  would  have  to  be  crossed  by  an 
army  marching  through  the  Bolan  Pass 
on  Herat,  is  about  a  mile  wide  in  early 
summer,  when  it  is  swollen  by  the  melt¬ 
ing  of  the  snows  ;  but  at  its  lowest  levels 
late  in  April  and  the  beginning  of  May 
it  is  split  up  into  many  small  streams, 
none  of  them  more  than  three-and-a-half 
feet  deep.  It  rises  in  the  southern  slopes 
of  the  Koh-i-Baba  behind  Cabul,  and  af¬ 
ter  running  south  about  loo  miles  to 
Girishk,  turns  suddenly  westward,  and 
flows  about  the  same  distance  before 
emerging  into  Sistan,  where  it  takes  a 
tortuous  north-westerly  direction,  form¬ 
ing  a  delta  of  exceedingly  fertile  arable 
land,  the  produce  of  which  is  more  than 
sufficient  for  home  consumption.  As 
the  fields  are  separated  by  quick- set 
hedges,  the  plain  has  a  familiar,  almost 
an  English,  aspect. 

As  may  be  imagined,  there  are  all  vari¬ 
eties  of  climates.  In  Khorassan  the  sum¬ 
mer  heat  is  scorching,  and  the  tempera¬ 
ture  is  usually  very  high  in  the  valleys. 
The  winters  in  Cabul  and  the  surround¬ 
ing  district  are  so  severe  that  from  the 
beginning  of  December  the  roads  are 
choked  with  snow,  and  traffic  and  busi¬ 
ness  is  at  a  complete  standstill.  Be¬ 
tween  the  cold  and  hot  seasons  there  is 


a  clearly-defined  autumn  and  spring, 
such  as  we  have  in  Europe. 

The  two  principal  cities  are  Cabul  and 
Kandahar.  Native  tradition  claims  an 
antiquity  of  six  thousand  years  for  the 
former,  as  well  as  the  doubtful  distinction 
of  being  the  precise  spot  on  which  Luci¬ 
fer  alighted  when  he  fell  from  heaven. 
The  present  city  was  erected  by  Mah¬ 
moud,  and  before  the  entrance  of  the 
British  army  in  1842  it  was  populous  and 
thriving,  full  of  bazaars,  and  resounding 
with  the  hum  of  life  and  business. 

Kandahar  is  supposed  to  have  been 
built  originally  by  Alexander  the  Great, 
but  since  his  time  it  has  been  twice  over¬ 
thrown  by  earthquakes,  or  abandoned 
for  new  sites.  It  has  six  gates  and  four 
principal  streets,  which  meet  in  the  mid¬ 
dle  of  the  town.  The  ramparts  meas¬ 
ure  about  four  miles  in  circumference. 
The  principal  object  of  interest  is  the 
temple  or  shrine  of  Ahmed  Khan,  the 
“  blameless  king”  of  his  nation,  whose 
learning,  sanctity,  virtues,  and  victories 
have  never  been  disputed  either  by  friends 
or  foes.  At  the  foot  of  the  hills,  to  the 
north  of  the  city,  is  a  gold  mine,  which 
was  discovered  in  i860  by  a  shepherd 
boy.  The  ground  was  claimed  as  crown 
property,  and  has  been  profitably  worked 
in  a  roughly  primitive  manner  ever  since. 

Grains  and  fruits  of  almost  every  kind 
grow  in  one  part  or  another  of  Afghanis¬ 
tan.  Herat  is  the  most  fertile  province, 
and  produces  two  harvests  every  year, 
the  average  yield  of  which  is  forty-fold, 
while  cattle  are  often  pastured  where 
com  might  grow  if  it  were  wanted. 
Many  of  the  hills  and  mountains  are  cul¬ 
tivated  to  a  considerable  height  with 
patches  of  grain,  or  fruit-trees  planted 
in  terraces.  More  might  be  done  in 
this  way  but  for  the  poverty  of  the  rain¬ 
fall  and  the  impossibility  of  sinking  wells 
in  such  elevated  situations.  Sistan  con¬ 
tains  a  great  deal  of  rich  alluvial  soil. 
All  sorts  of  fruits  known  in  Europe 
Sourish,  though  we  hear  nothing  of 
those  peculiar  to  the  tropics.  Tamarind- 
trees  are  everywhere,  and  mulberry- 
trees  abound,  the  white  variety  being  the 
commonest.  The  fruit  is  used  not  only 
fresh  but  dried,  made  into  cakes,  and 
ground  into  powder.  The  gardens  of 
Cabul  are  noted  for  apples,  pears, 
quinces,  peaches,  apricots,  pomegran- 
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ates,  and  figs.  Grapes  are  abundant, 
large  quantities  being  dried  for  raisins  or 
exported  unripe  to  distant  parts  of  India, 
besides  being  used  for  wine,  the  staple 
manufacture  of  Kafristan.  Pistachio- 
nuts  are  plentiful,  and  are  exported  prin¬ 
cipally  by  way  of  Persia.  Dates  and 
lemons  grow  in  the  valley  of  Jellalabad. 
Rice  is  cultivated  only  along  the  river 
banks  ;  wheat,  maize,  barley,  and  millet 
are  the  principal  fo^  of  the  people. 
Madder  is  largely  grown  for  export, 
rhubarb  for  the  oil  which  is  expressed 
from  it,  and  Indian  hemp  and  tobacco 
for  home  consumption. 

The  breeding  of  cattle  is  principally 
carried  on  by  the  nomadic  tribes,  and 
that  of  horses  by  the  Belochees.  Camels 
and  dromedaries  are  the  usual  beasts  of 
burden.  Sheep  and  goats  are  very  nu¬ 
merous,  and  their  wool  is  partly  exported 
and  partly  manufactured  at  home  into 
Persian  carpets  and  Herat  felts.  The 
mineral  wealth  of  the  country,  which  is 
little  known  or  developed,  includes  gold, 
silver,  copper,  iron,  lead,  and  antimony. 
Sulphur,  saltpetre,  salammoniac,  and 
salt  are  also  found  and  easily  worked. 

III.  The  People. — We  have  said  noth¬ 
ing  as  yet  of  the  inhabitants.  Some  old 
Indian  officers  call  them  “  niggers,”  or 
”  demi-savages.  ”  Yet  most  of  them 
have  hne  features  and  a  splendid  phy¬ 
sique.  They  are  said  to  call  themselves 
"  Beni-Israel,”  and  to  trace  their  de¬ 
scent  from  King  Saul.  Their  Hebrew 
physiognomy,  the  division  into  tribes 
bearing  the  familiar  appellations  of  Isra¬ 
el,  Jusef,  and  Ibrahim,  their  custom  of 
avenging  blood,  and  of  chanmng  their 
possessions  every  fortieth  year  {a  possible 
corruption  of  the  Jubilee),  make  the  hy- 
pK>thesis  at  least  interesting.  The  hill 
tribes  who  inhabit  the  borders  are  people 
whose  hand  is  against  every  man,  and 
though  some  of  them  are  nominally  sub¬ 
ject  to  the  Ameer,  there  is  no  real  suze¬ 
rain,  and  no  common  [national  feeling, 
unless  it  be  the  universal  hostility  to  the 
“  Feringhee,”  or  foreigner.  These 
“  Pathans,”  as  they  are  usually  called, 
speak  the  Pushtoo  language,  while  the 
name  of  Afghan  includes  all  the  inhabi¬ 
tants.  Their  religion  is  of  the  kind 
which,  after  rendering  to  Allah  the 
prayers,  ablutions,  and  fasts  supposed  to 
be  His  due,  leaves  them  free  to  indulge 
their  natural  instincts.  The  women,  who 


are  usually  pretty,  are  mere  household 
drudges.  They  are  often,  however,  the 
occasion  of  a  relentless  blood-feud,  the 
prosecution  of  which  through  long  years 
is  looked  upon  as  a  religious  duty. 

One  of  their  institutions  is  the  “  Hooj- 
ra,”  a  sort  of  club  where  the  male  in¬ 
habitants  of  a  village  assemble  to  smoke 
and  gossip.  The  spot  chosen  is  generally 
the  foot  of  a  large  tree  in  a  central  posi¬ 
tion,  with  water  at  hand.  Here  travel¬ 
lers  are  received  and  entertained,  the 
habituis  subscribing  the  food.  The  reg¬ 
ular  attendant  of  each  Hoojra  fre¬ 
quently  entertains  these  evening  gather¬ 
ings  by  his  skill  in  music.  He  has  to 
keep  the  place  clean  and  tidy,  to  wait  on 
visitors,  to  fill  their  pipes,  &c.,  &c.,  and 
he  is  paid  in  kind  by  a  certain  portion 
of  grain  at  harvest-time,  and  a  fee  at 
every  wedding.  The  national  weapons 
are  matchlocks  of  a  clumsv  make,  fired 
by  a  cotton  match,  and  something  like 
the  old  “  Brown  Bess swords,  the 
weight  and  sharpness  of  which  make 
them  deadly  at  close  quarters,  and  heavy 
murderous  knives  and  daggers.  The 
thievish  propensities  of  the  borderers 
have,  however,  provided  them  with  a 
tolerable  number  of  English  w'eap>ons,  to 
the  superiority  of  which  they  are  fully 
alive.  In  war,  each  man  provides  and 
carries  his  own  commissariat,  which,  like 
that  of  the  Scotch  armies,  who  used  to 
make  such  frequent  inroads  into  Eng¬ 
land,  consists  of  a  bag  of  corn-meal. 
The  Afghans  add  a  mat  to  their  baggage. 

The  best-known  border  tribes  are  the 
Afreedis  and  Wuzeerees,  each  of  which 
are  divided  into  many  clans  ;  then  there 
are  ;  the  Bonairs,  Swatees,  Black  Moun¬ 
taineers,  the  Orukzyes,  Momunds,  Khu- 
tuks,  Yusuf zyes,  Kuzranees,  Bozdars, 
Buttunees,  and  Belooches.  Most  of 
them  have  a  bad  reputation  for  cunning 
and  faithlessness,  and  have  been  pestilent 
neighbors  to  the  Anglo-Indian  authori¬ 
ties  ;  but  those  who  have  been  enrolled 
among  the  British  forces  have  proved 
themselves  brave  and  loyal.  Faithful  to 
their  salt  among  themselves,  where  there 
is  no  blood-feud  in  the  way,  they  are 
perhaps  not  so  bad  as  they  are  painted. 
They  are  believed  to  number  altogether 
some  170,000  men,  but  they  are  always 
at  strife  between  themselves,  and  are 
never  likely  to  unite  against  a  common 
foe. 
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Commerce  with  India  is  almost  exclu¬ 
sively  carried  on  by  the  “  Powindahs,” 
or  travelling  merchants,  who,  in  former 
times,  conducted  their  “  kahlahs”  from 
Ghuzni  to  Delhi,  Agra,  and  Calcutta, 
but  now  avail  themselves  of  the  railway 
which  they  reach  at  Lahore  or  Moultan, 
shortening  their  journey  by  several 
weeks. 

The  inhabitants  of  the  interior  of 
Afghanistan  do  not  seclude  their  wom¬ 
en  so  much  as  in  other  Mohammedan 
countries.  A  few  in  the  higher  classes 
can  read,  but  writing  is  looked  upon  as 
a  questionable  and  dangerous  accom¬ 
plishment.  Covered  with  long  white 
mantle,  and  closely  veiled,  these  ladies 
may  be  seen  in  the  bazaars,  or  riding  on 
horseback  behind  their  husbands,  or  go¬ 
ing  in  company  with  their  female  friends 
to  some  retir^  spot  in  the  country, 
where  they  can  cast  aside  their  head-gear 
and  enjoy  freedom  and  fresh  air. 

Cookery  attains  the  dignity  of  a  fine 
art  in  Cabul,  and  confectionery  is  made 
in  large  quantities.  It  is  the  custom  to 
send  a  “  zujdfat,”  or  ready-cooked  din¬ 
ner,  which  comprises  an  enormous  num¬ 
ber  of  dishes,  to  distinguished  strangers. 
The  piice  de  resistatue  is  invariably  a 
“  puldo” — that  is  to  say,  a  whole  sheep 
stuffed  with  pistachio-nuts,  almonds, 
raisins,  dried  apricots,  and  preserved 
plums,  and  concealed  under  a  mountain 
of  boiled  rice  mixed  with  carraway,  car- 
damum,  and  pomegranate  seeds.  It  is 
succeeded  by  a  multiplicity  of  sweet 
and  sour  preserves,  candies,  sherbets, 
and  several  kinds  of  bread.  The  crucial 
native  test  for  Afghan  cookery  is  the 
quantity  and  quality  of  the  melted  but¬ 
ter  or  fat  of  which  it  is  the  vehicle.  The 
more  rancid  the  grease,  the  better  it  is 
liked,  particularly  by  the  peasantry  and 
the  nomadic  races,  three  or  four  of 
whom  will  consume  the  tail  of  a  dumba 
sheep,  weighing  eighteen  pounds,  and 
consisting  of  pure  fat,  at  a  single  meal. 
The,  Afghan  chef  a' auvre  to  English  pal¬ 


ates  is  the  roasting  of  a  fowl.  The 
toughest  and  oldest  chanticleer  that  ever 
crowed  comes  to  table  plump,  juicy, 
tender,  and  well-flavored,  for  he  has 
been  slowly  cooked  over  live  embers, 
perpetually  turned  over,  and  lavishly 
basted  with  clarified  butter.  Game  is 
plentiful  in  many  parts  of  the  countiy, 
and  makes  a  pleasant  change  in  the  bill 
of  fare.  Hares,  black-legg^  partridges, 
wild-duck,  and  blue-pigeons  ‘  are  easily 
attainable,  and  the  Afghans  are  lovers 
of  sport  and  admire  a  good  shot. 
Larger  game  are  wolves,  leopards,  and 
bears.  Snakes  and  pythons  abound  in 
some  of  the  forests  ;  land  tortoises  are 
sometimes  met  with. 

Some  of  the  wandering  tribes  contrive 
to  live  very  comfortably  in  their  kizhdi^ 
or  black  tents.  One  of  these  tents,  be¬ 
longing  to  the  Kikarrs,  was  visited  by 
an  English  party,  and  found  to  be  thirty 
feet  long  by  fifteen  wide,  supported  in 
the  centre  by  slim  poles,  seven  feet  high, 
and  at  the  sides  by  others,  four  feet  in 
height,  across  which  were  passed  thin 
ribs  of  wood.  Over  this  framework  was 
stretched  a  single  sheet  of  tough,  water¬ 
proof  black  hair-cloth,  woven  in  lengths 
two  yards  in  width  and  sewn  together. 
The  interior  was  divided  into  two  por¬ 
tions  by  a  row  of  sacks  of  com,  the  one 
excavated  two  feet  deep  for  the  accom¬ 
modation  of  the  camels,  oxen,  goats, 
sheep,  and  poultry,  and  the  other  clean- 
swept  and  garnished  for  the  habitation  of 
three  women,  two  men,  and  two  boys, 
all  of  whom  were  healthy  and  well-fa¬ 
vored.  In  the  centre  was  a  circular  pit 
for  Are,  the  smoke  of  which  had  to  find 
its  way  out  as  best  it  might.  Dirt  and 
filth  of  the  most  disgusting  kind  are  al¬ 
lowed  to  collect  outside  the  houses,  but 
thanks  to  the  climate  and  their  splendid 
constitutions,  the  inhabitants  do  not 
seem  to  suffer  from  their  frank  defiance 
of  all  sanitary  laws. — Macmillan' s  Mag' 
axine. 


OBSERVATION  AND  MEMORY. 


The  famous  Thurlow,  Lord  Chan¬ 
cellor  of  England,  was  on  one  occasion 
compliment^  on  his  extraordinary 
memory.  He  said  in  reply  :  *  He  had 
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no  merit  in  having  a  good  memory,  for 
memory  was  only  a  result  of  attention.’ 
By  this  he  meant  close  observation  of 
what  is  seen,  heard,  or  read.  The  an- 
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swer  was  only  part  of  the  truth.  To 
have  a  good  memory,  there  must  in  the 
first  place  be  a  natural  or  acquired*  capa¬ 
city  for  observing,  and  treasuring  up 
observations.  No  doubt,  the  good 
memory  demonstrated  by  Thurlow  and 
other  clever  men  has  been  greatly  owing 
to  a  strict  attention  to  what  they  have 
heard  or  read,  or  has  passed  before 
their  eyes.  The  brain  may  be  defined 
as  a  kind  of  photographic  apparatus, 
which  retains  the  impressions  made  on 
it  through  the  eyes  or  ears.  But  then 
the  apparatus  must  be  of  the  right  sort 
to  begin  with,  and  at  all  events,  it  must 
be  kept  in  good  order  by  exercise.  The 
great  thing  is  to  begin  young.  One  boy, 
for  example,  will  notice  all  that  takes 
place.  He  observes  the  look  of  people, 
their  mode  of  speaking,  their  style  of 
dress,  the  houses  they  live  in,  the  anec¬ 
dotes  and  stories  ‘they  relate.  Another 
boy  going  through  the  same  routine, 
takes  no  heed  of  anything  to  be  after¬ 
wards  useful.  He  is  thinking  only  of 
trivial  amusements,  what  he  is  to  have 
for  dinner,  his  new  suit  of  clothes,  or 
something  equally  paltry  and  evanescent. 
His  education  is  little  better  than  thrown 
away,  and  he  but  dimly  remembers  any¬ 
thing  that  fell  under  his  attention  in 
youth. 

Sir  Walter  Scott  was  as  remarkable  for 
a  good  memory  as  Thurlow,  and  in 
some  respects  more  so.  His  power  of 
observation  was  extraordinary.  We 
have  evidence  of  this  in  his  [>opular  fic¬ 
tions.  The  bulk  of  them  are  composed 
of  scraps  of  remembrances,  as  to  what 
he  had  seen,  heard,  or  read,  put  together 
and  embellished  by  the  imaginative  facul¬ 
ty.  The  sayings  of  his  Scottish  charac¬ 
ters  in  humble  life,  such  as  of  Davie 
Gellatley,  Edie  Ochiltree,  Cuddie  Head- 
rig,  and  Davie  Deans,  are  just  what  he 
had  overheard  in  his  youth.  He  had 
picked  up  what  others  allowed  to  pass 
unnoticed,  and  skilfully  brought  them 
out  at  the  suitable  opportunity.  And  so 
with  his  historical  facts  and  apt  poetical 
quotations.  Nothing  escaped  him.  If 
in  walking  out  he  accident^ly  overheard 
a  peculiar  vernacular  phrase,  down  it 
went  in  his  memory.  Dickens  had  the 
same  capacity  and  tact  in  observing  and 
treasuring  up  the  personal  appearance 
and  phraseology  of  individuals  whom  he 
chanced  to  encounter. 
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There  are  diversities  in  this  exercise 
of  memory.  Some  are  good  at  remem¬ 
bering  dates,  some  at  personal  oddities, 
some  at  languages,  some  at  miscellane¬ 
ous  occurrences,  some  at  recollecting 
sermons  and  conversations  ;  the  special¬ 
ty  in  each  case  being  due  to  a  particular 
idiosyncrasy  of  character.  Boswell’s 
power  of  recording  his  conversations 
with  Johnson,  is  p>erhaps  the  most  mar¬ 
vellous  thing  of  the  kind  ever  heard  of. 
The  late  Dr.  Robert  Chambers  had  a 
memory  so  comprehensive  and  minute 
that  he  was  never  at  a  loss  for  the  date 
of  any  leading  historical  event.  He  of¬ 
ten  referred  to  what  he  had  been  doing 
at  a  particular  day  and  moment  in  the 
past  years  of  his  life.  For  example,  we 
once  heard  him  say  :  ‘  This  day  forty- 
seven  years  ago,  at  twenty  minutes  past 
two  o’clock,  I  was  passing  No.  17 
Princes  Street,  when  I  met  old  Wylie  ; 
and  we  spoke  of  the  change  of  times 
within  his  recollection.  He  told  me  that 
he  remembered  the  London  mail  arriving 
in  Edinburgh  one  day  about  the  middle  of 
the  last  century  with  only  a  single  let¬ 
ter  ;  and  now  letters  and  papers  arrive 
in  tons.’  In  this  way,  by  acute  observa¬ 
tion,  a  literary  man  gathers  up  materials 
to  be  brought  into  use  on  a  future  and 
proper  occasion.  It  ought  to  be  enough 
to  inspire  youth  with  a  taste  for  cultivat¬ 
ing  powers  of  observation,  to  know  that 
the  greatest  efforts  of  genius  are  mainly 
due  to  memory  ;  for  without  that,  thought 
would  have  little  scop>e  or  value. 

Most  p>ersons  will  have  experienced  a 
strange  forgetfulness  of  names  and  cir¬ 
cumstances  until  something  occurs  to 
bring  them  to  remembrance.  Some¬ 
times  the  memory  revives  very  curiously 
in  illness.  There  have  been  men  who 
when  ill  have  spoken  a  foreign  language, 
which  when  well  they  had  forgotten.. 
Why  this  should  be  we  shall  probably 
never  understand  ;  but  these  revivals  of 
memory  seem  to  pioint  to  the  conclusion 
that  we  do  not  really  forget  anything  in 
the  strict  sense  of  the  word.  It  may  be 
that  we  cannot  at  a  given  moment  recall 
this  or  that  to  mind,  but  still  it  is  laid 
up  we  know  not  how  in  a  secret  store¬ 
house  of  the  brain,  and  when  we  least 
expect  it,  may  suddenly  be  brought  again 
to  light.  Sometimes  the  memory  thus- 
revived  is  one  of  early  childhood,  as  in 
the  case  related  by  Dr.  Carpenter  of  a. 
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clergyman  who  on  visiting  Pevensey 
Castle  felt  convinced  he  must  have  seen 
it  before,  and  that  when  he  did  there 
w’ere  donkeys  under  the  gateway  and 
some  people  on  top  of  it.  By  inquiry  he 
actually  ascertained  that  he  had  ^en 
there  with  a  picnic  party,  who  made  the 
excursion  on  donkeys,  when  he  was  only 
about  eighteen  months  old. 

Sir  Benjamin  Brodie  in  his  Psycho¬ 
logical  Researches  gives  an  explana¬ 
tion  of  one  of  the  strangest  freaks  of 
memory  by  which  at  times  we  believe 
we  detect  a  parallel  between  the  passing 
event  and  something  else  that  we  have 
witnessed  we  know  not  when.  But  the 
'case  given  does  not  fulfil  all  the  condi¬ 
tions  of  this  singular  feeling.  There 
are  few  who  will  not  know  what  we  here 
refer  to.  Dickens  in  hiS  novels  more 
than  once  alludes  to  this  sensation,  and 
describes  it  very  accurately  in  the  thir¬ 
ty-ninth  chapter  of  David  Copperfield. 
‘  We  have  all,’  he  says,  ‘  some  experi¬ 
ence  of  a  feeling  that  comes  over  us  oc¬ 
casionally  of  what  we  are  saying  and  do¬ 
ing  having  been  said  and  done  before  in 
a  remote  time — of  our  having  been  sur¬ 
rounded  dim  ages  ago  by  the  same 
faces,  objects,  and  circumstances — of 
our  knowing  perfectly  what  will  be  said 
next,  as  if  we  suddenly  remembered  it. 
I  never  had  this  mysterious  impression 
more  strongly  in  my  life  than  before  he 
uttered  these  words.  ’  The  knowing  of 
what  is  to  come  next  is  the  strangest  part 
of  this  feeling,  and  one  quite  absent  from 
the  alleged  instance  cited  by  Brodie. 
But  recurring  to  our  own  experience,  we 
are  not  at  all  certain  that  this  supposed 
foresight  is  at  all  real.  Rather  the  mind 
seems  to  get  into  a  half-dreamy  state  in 
which  it  is  strongly  impressed  with  the 
idea  that  as  it  has  heard  every  word  be¬ 
fore,  so  when  the  next  word  is  spoken  it 
will  recognise  it  as  having  been  heard 
before  ;  and  as  phrase  follows  phrase 
and  incident  incident,  this  anticipated 
feeling  of  recollection  gives  the  impres¬ 
sion  of  a  continuous  foresight.  This  is 
of  course  only  a  suggested  explanation 
of  one  portion  of  the  phenomenon  ;  and 
it  is  very  possible  that  it  does  not 
fully  explain  even  that  part  of  it  as  ex- 
penenc^  by  others  than  the  writer. 
An  adequate  explanation  of  the  whole 
matter  is  certainly  a  very  difficult  prob¬ 
lem.  It  has  apparently  been  in  all  times 


remarked  and  wondered  at,  and  its  mys¬ 
terious  nature  has  caused  it  to  exercise  a 
strong  influence  in  the  Buddhist  religious 
belief  in  transmigration. 

There  is  a  form  of  revived  recollec¬ 
tion  which  impresses  one  with  awe  rather 
than  mere  wonder.  It  is  when  the  whole 
picture  of  a  lifetime  flashes  at  once  into 
the  mind.  That  this  occurs  sometimes 
when  death  or  peril  of  death  is  imminent, 
is  quite  certain.  It  may  be  that  it  oc¬ 
curs  very  frequently  before  actual  death, 
but  this  we  cannot  know,  as  all  the  in¬ 
stances  of  which  we  have  accounts  are 
those  in  which  a  man  has  described  his 
sensations  after  having  been  saved  from 
dying.  Most  of  the  cases  are  those  of 
drowning  men.  When  all  hope  of  being 
saved  is  gone,  and  the  very  struggle 
with  the  water  is  one  made  without 
conscious  effort,  it  would  seem  that  with¬ 
out  being  prompted  by  the  will,  the  mem¬ 
ory  suddenly  grasps  at  once  the  deeds 
of  the  life  that  now  appears  about  to 
close,  and  at  the  same  time — and  this  is 
the  most  singular  part  of  the  phenome¬ 
non — recognises  the  moral  rectitude  or 
wrong  of  each  act.  There  is  a  case  of 
this  kind  recorded  of  an  English  naval 
officer  who  thus  remembered  the  events 
of  his  life  at  the  moment  when  he  was 
struggling  hopelessly  in  the  wake  of  the 
ship  from  which  he  had  fallen  ;  and  he 
confessed  that  he  had  been  especially 
struck  by  the  sudden  coming  into  his 
thoughts  of  a  schoolboy  lie  that  he  had 
long  forgotten  ;  there  it  was  with  all  its 
circumstances,  so  that  he  felt  pained  at 
the  thought  of  the  meanness  and  coward¬ 
ice  of  the  deceit. 

There  are  a  few  cases  where  the  peril 
was  of  another  kind.  Thus  in  one  in¬ 
stance,  a  horse  stopped  suddenly  in  the 
darkness,  and  frantically  resisted  all  the 
rider’s  endeavors  to  force  him  onwards  ; 
until  the  man  peering  through  the  night 
saw  that  he  had  missed  his  way  and  was 
trying  to  urge  his  horse  over  the  sharp 
brink  of  a  hidden  precipice.  *As  the 
danger  flashed  upon  him,  with  the  knowl¬ 
edge  of  it  came  in  one  rush  the  record  of 
his  life.  This  point  is  such  an  interest¬ 
ing  one,  that  it  would  be  well  worth 
while  to  collect  the  materials  for  a  wide 
comparison  of  cases  in  which  it  is  known 
to  have  occurred.  It  gives  rise  to  a 
number  of  important  considerations  as 
to  the  character  of  the  memory,  and  es- 
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pecially  it  gives  great  force  to  the  theory 
that  ttr  never  really  forget  anything.  'It 
seems  too  to  suggest  that  the  power  of 
the  memory  receives  an  access  of  strength 
in  the  last  moments  of  life  ;  and  other 
facts  point  in  the  same  direction.  Thus 
Dr.  Carpenter  tells  us,  on  the  authority 
of  a  German  pastor  in  America,  that 
numbers  of  German  emigrants  who 
have  forgotten  their  native  tongue,  re* 
cover  it  and  use  it  upon  their  death¬ 
beds  ;  and  the  same  writer  quotes  from 
an  article  in  Household  Words  the  touch¬ 
ing  story  of  an  idiot  who  had  been  left 
an  orphan  in  early  childhood,  and  in 
boyhood  had  never  known  what  a 
mother’s  care  was,  dying  with  a  smile  on 
his  face,  and  w'ith  the  words  ;  ‘  My 
mother  !  How  beautiful !  ’  on  his  lips. 

We  have  referred  to  the  theory  of  our 
not  ultimately  forgetting  anything  ;  but 
the  question  arises,  if  this  theory  be  true, 
what  degree  of  advertence  is  sufficient  to 
impress  a  fact  on  the  memory  ?  We  know 
how  common  it  is  for  old  people  to  be 
apparently  quite  unable  to  remember 
more  recent  events,  while  they  have 
nevertheless  a  vivid  recollection  of  those 
of  earlier  life.  The  reason  of  this  clear¬ 
ly,  is,  that  in  their  earlier  days  their 
senses  and  faculties  were  more  keenly 
alive  to  what  they  saw,  heard,  and  felt ; 
and  thus  things  impressed  the  memory 
strongly,  that  scarcely  touched  it  when 
they  had  to  reach  it  through  the  medium 
of  the  decaying  senses  of  old  age.  If 
this  be  the  true  explanation,  memory 
must  depend  for  its  intensity  on  the  de¬ 
gree  of  observation  with  which  the  rec¬ 
ord  was  made  ;  but  it  may  be  that  in 
the  inner  depths  of  the  memory  there 
are  stored  up  recollections  of  things  that 
we  have  never  consciously  turned  the 
mind  to,  but  heard  or  saw,  hardly  know¬ 
ing  that  we  did  so.  Every  reader  of 
Coleridge’s  Biographia  Literaria  will  re¬ 
member  a  notable  instance  of  this  ac¬ 
tually  occurring.  A  servant-girl  in 
some  German  town  fell  ill,  and  in  her 
ravings  began  to  speak  Hebrew  in  plain 
connected  sentences.  She  knew  no  lan¬ 
guage  but  her  own  ;  and  the  matter 
seemed  an  insoluble  mystery,  until  in¬ 


quiry  revealed  the  fact  that  she  had  once 
been  in  the  service  of  a  Protestant  pastor 
who  was  a  good  Hebrew  scholar,  and 
used  often  to  read  some  Rabbinical  trea¬ 
tises  aloud,  walking  up  and  down  the 
common  room  of  the  house  while  the 
servant  was  at  her  work.  Now  it  is 
quite  certain  that  any  one  who  is  igno¬ 
rant  of  a  foreign  language  cannot  repeat 
even  a  dozen  words  out  of  a  reading 
thus  heard  by  chance  ;  yet  under  pecu¬ 
liar  conditions  the  fact  was  revealed  that 
whole  pages  of  a  language,  of  which  she 
knew  not  the  meaning  of  a  single  word, 
had  thus  been  accidentally  stored  up  in 
this  girl’s  memory  ! 

We  have  only  lightly  surveyed  one 
portion  of  the  action  of  a  single  human 
faculty.  There  is  indeed  no  more  mar¬ 
vellous  field  of  observation  and  discovery 
than  that  of  the  action  of  the  human 
mind.  The  practical  lesson  we  arrive 
at  on  this  interesting  subject  is,  that  al¬ 
though  all  are  not  naturally  blessed  with 
a  go^  memory,  the  faculty  may  in  most 
instances  be  less  or  more  improved  by 
exercise,  particularly  in  the  young,  when 
the  brain  is  fresh  and  susceptible.  In¬ 
dividuals  may  be  heard  complaining  of 
a  bad  memory,  who  have  never  taken  the 
trouble  to  keep  it  in  exercise.  It  would 
be  scarcely  less  absurd  for  a  person  to 
complain  of  being  unable  to  walk,  who 
for  years  had  refrained  from  the  use  of 
his  legs.  Let  us  specify  one  or  two  ex¬ 
amples.  It  is  not  unusual  for  people  to 
put  a  mark  in  a  book  at  the  place  they 
leave  off  reading.  This  is  losing  a  chance 
of  cultivating  the  memory.  The  right 
thing  to  do  is  to  observe  the  number  of 
the  page,  and  endeavor  to  keep  it  in  re¬ 
membrance.  The  custom  of  taking 
notes  as  memoranda  may  in  certain  im¬ 
portant  cases  be  allowable  for  the  sake 
of  preservation  and  reference.  But  the 
practice  of  taking  notes  on  all  occasions 
has  a  seriously  weakening  effect  on  the 
memory,  and  should  if  possible  be 
avoided.  In  short,  the  habit  of  keenly 
observing  and  remembering  without 
note  or  mark  is  the  secret — if  there  be  a 
secret  in  it — of  securing  a  good  worka¬ 
ble  memory. — Chambers'  Journal. 
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The  two  stories  which  follow  were 
circulated  in  the  city  of  Yedo  some  years 
back,  and  show  that  the  better  educated 
classes  of  Japanese  are  keenly  alive  to  the 
absurdity  of  the  figure  cut  by  their  coun¬ 
trymen  when  they  attempt  to  jump  over 
five  hundred  years  in  five  hundred  days. 

I.  A  Regular  Mess. 

Some  six  years  back  lived  in  the  beau¬ 
tiful  village  of  Minoge  an  old  lady  who 
kept  the  big  tea-house  of  the  place 
known  as  the  ‘  White  Pine.  ’  Minoge  is 
situated  at  the  base  of  the  holy  moun¬ 
tain  Oyama,  and  during  the  months  of 
August  and  September  trade  in  Minoge 
was  always  brisk,  on  account  of  the  in¬ 
flux  of  pilgrims  from  all  parts  of  Japan, 
who  came  hither  to  perform  the  holy 
duty  of  ascending  the  mountain,  and  of 
paying  their  devoirs  at  the  shrine  of  the 
Thunder-God,  previous  to  making  the 
grand  pilgrimage  of  Fuji-Yama. 

The  old  lady  was  well  off,  and  her  inn 
bore  an  unblemished  reputation  for  {>os- 
sessing  the  prettiest  serving-girls,  the 
gayest  guest-chambers,  and  the  primest 
stewed  eels — the  dish  par  excellente  of 
Japanese  gourmets — of  any  hostelry  in 
the  country  side.  One  of  her  daughters 
was  married  in  Yedo,  and  a  son  was 
studying  in  one  of  the  Europ)ean  col¬ 
leges  of  that  city  ;  still  she  was  as  com¬ 
pletely  rustic  and  unacquainted  with  the 
march  of  affairs  outside  as  if  she  had 
never  heard  of  Yedo,  much  less  of  for¬ 
eigners.  At  that  time  it  was  a  very  rare 
thing  indeed  for  a  foreigner  to  be  seen 
in  Minoge,  and  the  stray  artists  and  ex¬ 
plorers  who  had  wandered  there  were  re¬ 
garded  much  in  the  same  way  as  would 
have  been  so  many  white  elephants. 

It  caused,  therefore,  no  little  excite¬ 
ment  in  the  village  when,  one  fine  au¬ 
tumn  evening,  the  rumor  came  along 
that  a  foreigner  was  making  his  way 
towards  the  ‘  White  Pine.  ’  Every  one 
tried  to  get  a  glimpse  of  him.  The  chub¬ 
by-cheeked  boys  and  girls  at  the  school 
threw  down  their  books  and  j>ens,  and 
crowded  to  the  door  and  windows  ;  the 
bath-house  was  soon  empty  of  its  patrons 
and  patronesses,  who,  red  as  lobsters 
with  boiling  water,  with  dishevelled  locks 


and  garments  hastily  bound  round  them, 
formed  line  outside  ;  the  very  Yakunin, 
or  mayor,  sentenced  a  prisoner  he  was 
judging  straight  off,  without  bothering 
himself  to  inquire  into  evidence,  so  as 
not  to  be  balked  of  the  sight,  and  every 
wine  and  barber’s  shop  sent  forth  its 
quota  of  starers  into  the  little  street. 

Meanwhile  the  foreigner  was  leisurely 
striding  along.  lie  was  taller  by  far 
than  the  tallest  man  in  Minoge,  his  hair 
was  fair,  and  even  his  bronzed  face  and 
hands  were  fair  compared  to  those  of 
the  natives.  On  the  back  of  his  head 
was  a  felt  wide-awake,  he  wore  a  blue 
jacket  and  blue  half  trousers  {Anglic^, 
knickerbockers),  thick  hose,  and  big 
boots.  In  his  mouth  was  a  pipe — ^being 
much  shorter  than  Japanese  smoking 
tubes — in  his  hand  a  stick,  and  on  his 
back  a  satchel. 

As  he  passed,  one  or  two  urchins, 
bolder  than  the  rest,  shouted  out  ‘  Tojin 
baka  ’  (‘  Foreign  beast  ’)  and  instantly  fled 
indoors,  or  behind  their  mothers’  skirts  ; 
but'  the  majority  of  the  villagers  simply 
stared,  with  an  occasional  interjection 
expressive  of  wonder  at  his  height,  fair 
hair,  and  costume. 

At  the  door  of  the  ‘  White  Pine  ’  he 
halted,  unstrapped  his  bundle,  took  off 
his  boots,  and  in  very  fair  Japanese  re¬ 
quested  to  be  shown  his  room.  The  old 
lady,  after  a  full  ten  minutes’  posturing, 
complimenting,  bowing,  and  scraping, 
ushered  him  into  her  best  guest-cham¬ 
ber.  ‘  For,’  said  she,  ‘  being  a  foreigner, 
he  must  be  rich,  and  wouldn’t  like  or¬ 
dinary  pilgrim  accommodation.’  And 
she  drew-to  the  sliding  screens,  and  went 
off  to  superintend  his  repast.  Although 
nothing  but  the  foreigner’s  boots  were 
to  be  seen  outside,  a  gaping  crowd  had 
collected,  striving  to  i>eer  through  the 
cracks  in  the  doors,  and  regarding  the 
boots  as  if  they  were  infernal  machines. 
One,  more  enterprising  than  the  rest, 
took  a  boot  up,  passed  it  to  his  neighbor, 
and  in  a  short  time  it  had  circulated  from 
hand  to  hand  throughout  the  population 
of  Minoge,  ■  and  was  even  felt  and 
pinched  by  the  mayor  himself,  who  re¬ 
placed  it  with  the  reverence  due  to  some 
religious  emblem  or  relic. 

Then  the  hostess  served  up  her  ban- 
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quet — seaweed,  sweets,  raw  ‘  tighe  ’ — 
the  salmon  of  Japan — in  slices,  garnished 
with  turnips  and  horse-radish,  egg  soup 
with  pork  lumps  floating  in  it,  chicken 
delicately  broiled,  together  with  a  steam¬ 
ing  bottle  of  her  choicest  *  San  Toku 
Shiu,’  or  wine  of  the  Three  Virtues 
(which  keeps  out  the  cold,  appeases  hun¬ 
ger,  and  induces  sleep). 

The  foreigner  made  an  excellent  meal, 
eked  out  by  his  own  white  bread,  and 
wine  from  a  flask  of  pure  silver,  then, 
lighting  his  pipe,  reclined  at  full  length 
on  the  mats,  talking  to  the  old  lady  and 
her  three  damsels,  O  Hana,  O  Kiku,  and 
O  Riu  (Miss  Flower,  Miss  Chrysanthe¬ 
mum,  and  Miss  Dragon).  He  was  walk¬ 
ing  a^ut  the  country  simply  for  pleasure, 
he  said — which  astonished  the  women 
greatly — he  had  been  away  from  Yoko¬ 
hama  three  weeks,  and  was  now  on  his 
road  to  the  big  mountain.  The  party 
were  soon  screaming  with  laughter  at  his 
quaint  remarks  and  at  his  occasional  col¬ 
loquial  slips,  and  in  a  short  time  all  were 
such  good  friends  that  the  old  lady 
begged  him  to  display  the  contents  of  his 
satchel.  ‘  Certainly,’  said  the  stranger, 
pulling  it  towards  him  and  opening  it. 
A  dirty  flannel  shirt  or  two  didn’t  pro¬ 
duce  much  impression — |)erhaps  wares 
of  a  similar  nature  had  been  imported 
before  into  Minoge — nor  did  a  hair¬ 
brush,  tooth-brush,  and  comb  ;  but  when 
he  pulled  out  a  pistol,  which  was  war¬ 
ranted  to  go  off  six  times  in  as  many 
seconds,  and  proceeded  to  exemplify  the 
same  in  the  air,  popular  excitement  be¬ 
gan  to  assert  itself  in  a  series  of  ‘  naru* 
hodo’s  ’  (‘  really  !’).  Then  he  pulled 
out  a  portable  kerosene  lamp — (kerosene 
lamps  are  now  as  common  in  Japan  as 
shrines  by  the  road-side) — and  the  light 
it  made,  throwing  entirely  into  the  shade 
the  native  ‘  andon,’  or  oil  wick,  burning 
close  by,  raised  the  enthusiasm  still 
higher.  Lastly  he  showed  a  small  box 
of  medicines,  ‘  certain  cures,’  said  he, 
‘  for  every  disease  known  amongst  the 
sons  of  men.  ’ 

The  old  lady  and  the  maids  were  en¬ 
chanted,  and  matters  ended,  after  much 
haggling  and  disputation,  in  the  foreign¬ 
er  allowing  them  to  keep  the  three  arti¬ 
cles  for  the  very  reasonable  sum  of  fifty 
dollars — about  fifteen  pounds  sterling — 
which  was  handed  over  to  the  foreigner. 


who  called  for  his  bedding  and  went  fast 
asleep. 

The  first  thing  for  the  old  lady  to  do 
the  next  day  was  to  present  herself  and 
maids  in  fhll  holiday  costume  with  their 
recent  purchases  at  the  house  of  the 
mayor.  The  great  man  received  them 
and  their  goods  with  the  dignity  befitting 
his  rank,  and  promised  that  a  public 
trial  should  be  made  of  the  pistol,  lamp, 
and  medicines,  at  an  early  date,  in  order 
to  determine  whether  they  were  worthy 
to  be  adopted  as  institutions  in  the  vil- 
lage. 

Accordingly,  by  proclamation,  at  a 
fixed  date  and  hour,  all  Minoge  assem¬ 
bled  in  the  open  space  facing  the  mayor’s 
house,  and  the  articles  were  brought 
forth.  The  pistol  was  first  taken  and 
loaded,  as  directed  by  the  foreigner,  by 
the  boldest  and  strongest  man  in  the  vil¬ 
lage.  The  first  shot  was  fired — it 
wounded  a  pack-horse,  standing  some 
twenty  yards  away,  in  the  leg  ;  he  took 
fright  and  bolted  with  a  heavy  load  of 
wine  tubs  down  the  street  into  the  fields*; 
the  second  shot  went  through  a  temple 
roof  opposite,  and  shattered  the  head  of 
the  deity  in  the  shrine  :  the  third  shot 
perforated  the  bamboo  hat  of  a  pilgrim  ; 
and  it  was  decided  not  to  test  the  re- 
nuuning  three  barrels. 

Then  the  lamp  was  brought  forth  :  the 
wick  was  turned  up  full,  and  the  village 
strong  man  applied  a  light.  The  blaze 
of  light  was  glorious,  and  drew  forth  the 
acclamations  of  the  crowd ;  but  the 
wick  had  been  turned  up  too  high,  the 
glass  burst  with  a  tremendous  report,  the 
strong  man  dropped  the  lamp,  the  oil 
ignited,  ran  about  and  set  fire  to  the  mat¬ 
ting.  In  ten  minutes,  however,  the  local 
fire  brigade  got  the  flames  under,  and 
the  experiments  proceeded. 

The  medicine  p>ackets  were  brought 
forth.  The  first  was  a  grey  powder. 
A  man  who  had  been  lame  from  youth 
upwards  was  made  to  limp  out.  The 
powder  mixed  with  water,  according  to 
directions,  was  given  him.  He  hobbled 
away  in  frightful  convulsions,  and  nearly 
injured  his  whole  limb  in  so  doing. 

The  second  packet  was  then  unsealed 
— it  contained  pills.  A  blind  man  was 
called  out — six  pills  were  rammed  down 
his  throat,  and  he  was  left  wallowing  in 
a  ditch.  The  third  packet,  a  small 
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book  containing  sticking  plaster,  was 
then  introduced.  A  burly  peasant,  vic¬ 
tim  to  fearful  toothache,  was  made  to 
stand  forth.  The  interior  of  his  mouth 
was  lined  with  the  plaster,  and  when  he 
attempted  in  his  disgust  to  pull  it  off, 
away  came  his  skin  also. 

The  medicines  were  condemned  item, 
con. 

The  foreigner  returned,  asked  how 
matters  had  gone,  and  was  told  in  po¬ 
lite  but  firm  terms  that  his  machines 
were  not  suited  to  the  people  of  Minoge. 
Whereup>on  he  returned  the  fifty  dollars 
to  the  old  lady  of  the  ‘  White  Pine,  ’  and 
went  away  laughing.  Minoge  subsided 
into  its  ordinary  every-day  groove  of 
life,  and  it  was  not  till  some  years  after 
that  the  inhabitants  became  better  used 
to  pistols,  lamps,  and  European  medi¬ 
cines. 

II.  Paddling  his  own  Canoe. 

Takezawa  was  the  head  of  a  large 
silk  and  rice  house  in  Yedo.  His  father 
had  been  head,  his  grandfather  had  been 
head,  his  great-grandfather  had  been 
head  :  in  fact,  the  date  when  the  first  of 
the  name  affixed  his  seal  to  the  docu¬ 
ments  of  the  house  was  lost  in  the  mists 
of  antiquity.  So,  when  foreigners  were 
first  allowed  a  foot-hold  on  the  sacred 
soil  of  Japan,  none  were  so  jealous  of 
their  advance,  none  so  ardent  in  their 
wishes  to  see  the  white  barbarians  oust¬ 
ed.  as  the  members  of  the  firm  of  Take¬ 
zawa  and  Co. 

But  times  changed.  Up  to  the  last, 
Takezawa  held  out  against  the  introduc¬ 
tion  of  foreign  innovations  in  the  mode 
and  manner  of  conducting  the  affairs  of 
the  firm  ;  other  houses  might  employ 
foreign  steamboat  companies  as  carriers 
for  their  produce  from  port  to  port,  might 
impK)rt  foreign  goods,  and  even  go  so  far 
as  to  allow  the  better  paid  of  their  clerks 
to  dress  themselves  as  they  liked  in  for¬ 
eign  costume  ;  but  Takezawa  and  Co. 
were  patriotic  Japanese  merchants,  and 
resolved  to  run  on  in  the  old  groove  of 
their  ancestors. 

But  times  still  changed,  and  the  great 
house,  running  on  in  its  solid  old-fash¬ 
ioned  manner,  found  itself  left  in  the 
lurch  by  younger  and  more  enterprising 
firms.  This  would  never  do.  So  Take¬ 
zawa  consulted  with  his  partners,  pat¬ 


rons,  clients,  and  friends,  and  after 
much  wordy  discussion,  and  much  ve-  ‘ 
hement  opposition  on  the  part  of  the  old 
man,  it  was  resolved  to  keep  pace  with 
the  times,  as  much  as  possible,  without 
absolutely  overturning  the  old  status  of 
the  house. 

Well,  Takezawa  and  Co.  had  still  a 
very  fair  share  of  the  export  rice  and 
silk  business  ;  but  their  slow,  heavy- 
sterned  junks  were  no  match  for  the 
swift,  foreign-built  steamers  employed 
by  other  firms  ;  so,  with  a  tremendous 
wince,  and  not  without  a  side  thought  at 
‘  Hara  Kiri  ’ — (the  ‘  Happy  Despatch  ’) 
— Takezawa  consented  to  the  sale  of  all 
his  junks,  and  the  purchase  with  the 
proceeds  of  a  big  foreign  steamer. 

The  steamer  was  bought — a  fine  three- 
masted,  double-funnelled  boat,  com¬ 
plete  with  every  appliance,  newly  en¬ 
gined,  and  manned  by  European  offi¬ 
cers  and  leading  seamen.  From  the 
dock  at  Yokoska,  where  she  was  lying, 
a  preliminary  trip  was  made  ;  and  so 
smoothly  did  everything  work,  and  so 
easily  did  everything  seem  to  act,  under 
the  guidance  of  the  Europeans,  that 
Takezawa  considered  his  own  mariners 
perfectly  competent  to  handle  the  vessel 
after  an  hour’s  experience  on  board. 
So  the  Europeans  were  discharged  with 
six  months’  salaries — about  six  times  as 
much  as  they  would  have  received  at 
home — and  Takezawa  fixed  a  day  when 
the  shi^  should  be  rechristened,  and 
should  make  her  trial  trip  under  Japan¬ 
ese  management. 

It  was  a  beautiful  day  in  autumn — the 
most  glorious  period  of  the  year  in  Japan 
— when  Takezawa  and  a  distinguished 
company  assembled  on  board  the  steam¬ 
er,  to  give  her  a  new  name,  and  to  send 
her  forth  finally  as  a  Japanese  steamer. 
The  ship  looked  brave  enough  as  she  lay 
in  the  dock — ports  newly  painted,  brass- 
work  shining,  yards  squared,  and  half 
buried  in  bunting.  At  the  mizzen  floated 
the  empire  flag  of  Japan — a  red  sun  on 
a  white  ground — and  as  Takezawa  gazed 
fore  and  aft,  and  his  eyes  rested  on 
brightness,  cleanliness,  and  order  every¬ 
where,  he  wondered  to  himself  how  he 
could  have  been  such  a  fool  as  to  stand 
out  so  long  against  the  possession  of 
such  a  treasure,  merely  on  the  grounds 
of  its  not  being  Japanese.  A  fair  daugh¬ 
ter  of  one  his  partners  dashed  a  cup  of 
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‘  sake  ’  against  the  bows  of  the  vessel, 
and  the  newly  named  ‘  Lightning  Bird  ’ 
dashed  forward  into  the  ocean.  Her 
head  was  made  straight  for  Yokohama 
(Takezawa  had  seen  the  jEnglishmen  at 
the  wheel  manipulate  her  in  that  course 
on  her  trial  trip,  so  he  knew  she  couldn’t 
go  wrong).  And  straight  she  went. 
Every  one  was  delighted  ;  sweetmeats 
and  wine  were  served  round,  whilst  on 
the  quarterdeck  a  troupe  of  the  best 
‘  Geyshas  ’  or  singing-girls  in  Yedo  min¬ 
gled  their  shrill  voices  and  their  guitar 
notes  with  the  sound  of  the  fresh  morn¬ 
ing  breeze  through  the  rigging. 

The  engines  worked  magnificently : 
coals  were  poured  into  the  furnaces  by 
the  hundredweight,  so  as  to  keep  a  good 
uniform  thick  cloud  of  smoke  coming 
from  the  funnels — if  the  smoke  lacked 
intensity  for  a  minute,  Takezawa,  fear¬ 
ful  that  something  was  wrong,  bellowed 
forth  orders  for  more  coal  to  be  heaped 
on,  so  that  in  a  quarter  of  an  hour’s 
time  the  *  Lightning  Bird  ’  consumed  as 
much  fuel  as  would  have  served  a  P.  and 
O.  steamer  for  half  a  day.  On  she  went, 
everybody  pleased  and  smiling,  every¬ 
thing  taut  and  satisfactory.  Straight 
ahead  was  Treaty  Point — a  bold  bluff 
running  out  into  the  sea.  The  ‘  Light¬ 
ning  Bird  ’  was  bound  for  Yokohama — 
Yokohama  lies  well  behind  Treaty  Point 
— but  at  the  pace  she  was  going  it  was 
very  apparent  that,  unless  a  sudden  and 
rapid  turn  to  starboard  was  made,  she 
would  run,  not  into  Yokohama,  but  into 
Treaty  Point. 

The  singing, and  feasting  proceeded 
merrily  on  deck,  but  Takezawa  was  un¬ 
easy  and  undecided  on  the  bridge.  The 
helm  was  put  hard  a-port,  the  brave  ves¬ 
sel  obeyed,  and  leapt  on  straight  for  the 
line  of  rocks  at  the  foot  of  the  Point, 
over  which  the  waves  were  breaking  in 
cascades  of  foam.  But  the  gods  would 
not  see  a  vessel,  making  her  first  run  un¬ 
der  Japanese  auspices,  maltreated  and 
destroyed  by  simple  waves  and  rocks  ; 
so,  just  in  time  to  save  an  ignominious 
run  aground,  the  helm  was  put  hard 
over,  fresh  fuel  was  piled  on  to  the  fur¬ 
naces,  and  by  barely  half  a  ship’s  length 
the  ‘  Lightning  Bird  *  shaved  the  Point, 
and  stood  in  straight  for  Yokohama  bay. 

Takezawa  breathed  freely  for  the  mo¬ 
ment  ;  but,  as  he  saw  ahead  the  crowd 
of  European  ships  and  native  junks 


through  which  he  would  have  to  thread 
his  way,  he  would  have  given  a  very 
large  sum  to  have  had  a  couple  of  Euro¬ 
peans  at  the  wheel  in  the  place  of  his 
own  half-witted,  scared  mariners. 

However,  there  was  no  help  for  it ; 
the  ship  sped  on,  and  the  guests  on 
board,  many  of  whom  were  thorough 
rustics,  were  in  raptures  at  the  distant 
views  of  the  white  houses  on  the  Yoko¬ 
hama  Bund,  at  the  big  steamers  and  the 
graceful  sailing  vessels  on  all  sides.  To 
avoid  the  chance  of  a  collision,  Takeza¬ 
wa  managed  to  keep  his  steamer  well  out¬ 
side  ;  they  nearly  ran  down  a  fishing 
junk  or  two,  and  all  but  sunk  the  light¬ 
ship  ;  still,  they  had  not  as  yet  come  to 
absolute  grief.  Round  they  went  for  a 
long  half-hour  ;  many  of  the  guests  were 
suffering  from  sickness,  and  Takezawa 
thought  that  he  might  bring  the  trip  to 
an  end.  So  he  bellowed  forth  orders  to 
stop  the  engines,  and  anchor.  The  an¬ 
chor  was  promptly  let  go,  but  stopping 
the  engines  w’as  another  matter,  for  no¬ 
body  on  board  knew  how  to  do  so — there 
was  nothing  to  be  done  but  to  allow  the 
vessel  to  pursue  a  circular  course  until 
steam  was  exhausted,  and  she  could  go 
no  farther.  It  was  idle  to  explain  to  the 
distinguished  company  that  this  was  the 
course  invariably  adopted  by  Europeans, 
for  under  their  noses  was  the  graceful  P. 
and  O.  steamer,  a  moment  since  plough¬ 
ing  along  at  full  steam,  now  riding  at  an¬ 
chor  by  her  buoy.  So  round  and  round 
went  the  ‘  Lightning  Bird,  ’  to  the  amaze¬ 
ment  of  the  crews  of  the  ships  in  harbor 
and  of  a  large  crowd  gathered  on  the 
‘  Bund  ;  ’  the  brave  company  on  board 
were  now  assured  that  the  judgment  of 
the  gods  was  overtaking  them  for  having 
ventured  to  sea  in  a  foreign  vessel,  and 
poor  Takezawa  was  half  resolved  to  de¬ 
spatch  himself,  and  wholly  resolved 
never  to  make  such  an  experiment  as 
this  again.  He  cursed  the  day  when  he 
was  finally  led  to  forsake  the  groove  so 
honorably  and  profitably  grubbed  along 
by  his  fathers,  and  strode  with  hasty 
steps  up  and  down  the  bridge,  refusing 
to  be  comforted,  and  terrifying  out  of 
their  few  remaining  wits  the  two  poor 
fellows  at  the  wheel.  After  a  few  cir¬ 
cles,  an  English  man-of-war  sent  a  steam 
launch  after  the  ‘  Lightning  Bird,’  and 
to  the  intense  disgust  of  the  great  Japan¬ 
ese  people  on  board,  who  preferred  to 
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see  eccentricity  on  the  part  of  their  coun-  though  it  would  have  been  as  much  as 
trymen,  to  interference  by  foreigners,  any  man’s  life  was  worth  to  have  taunted 
but  to  the  great  delight  of  the  women  him  openly  with  it.  But  it  was  a  salu- 
and  rustics,  who  began  to  be  rather  tary  lesson  ;  and  although  he  still  kept 
tired  of  the  fun,  the  engines  were  the  ‘  Lightning  Bird,’  he  engaged  Euro- 
stopped.  Takezawa  did  not  hear  the  p>eans  to  man  her,  until  his  men  proved 
last  of  this  for  a  long,  long  time  ;  cari*  themselves  adepts,  and  she  afterwards 
catures  and  verses  were  constantly  being  became  one  of  the  smartest  and  fastest 
circulated  bearing  upon  the  fiasco,  al-  craft  on  the  coast. — Belgravia  Magazine. 


A ‘SAD  SONG. 

Love  once  kiss’d  me. 

Unfolded  his  wings,  and  fled. 

Hath  friendship  miss’d  me  ? 

Is  faith  in  all  friendship  dead  ? 

.  If  a  spell  could  summon 
These  phantoms  that  come  and  go. 

Of  men  and  women. 

Their  very  selves  to  show, 

I  might  And  (alas  me  !) 

My  seeking  both  night  and  day. 

But  I  pass  them,  they  pass  me, 

And  each  on  a  lonely  way. 

Soul,  art  thou  friendless, 

A  loser,  sorrowful,  weak  ? 

Life  is  not  endless. 

Death  is  not  far  to  seek. 

Thou  sailest  everj 
Each  moment,  if  sad  or  kind, 

Down  the  great  river  ; 

It  opens,  it  closes  behind  ; 

Far  back  thou  seest 
The  mountain-tops’  faint  azure  ;  ' 

Below,  as  thou  fleest. 

The  ripple,  the  shadow’s  erasure. 

WTiy  dost  thou,  weeping. 

Stretch  forth  thine  arms  in  vain  ? 

It  breaks  thy  sleeping ; 

O.drop  into  trance  again. 

In  dream  thou  may’st  go  where 
Child’s  Island  is  flowery  grass’d,  * 

Deep  skied, — it  is  nowhere 
Save  in  the  Land  of  the  Past. 

Time  is  dying, 

The  World  too  ;  forget  their  moan. 

The  sad  wind  sighing 
Let  murmur,  this  alone. 

— Fraser's  Magazine. 

THE  MARQUIS  OF  LORNE.  GOVERNOR-GENERAL  OF  CANADA. 

BY  THE  EDITOR. 

Prior  to  his  appointment  as  Governor-  he  is  the  son-in-law  of  the  Queen  of  Eng- 
General  of  Canada,  about  all  that  was  land.  Nor,  in  fact,  is  much  more  known 
known  of  the  Marquis  of  Lome  was  that  now.  The  correspondents  have  discov- 
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ered  the  date  of  his  birth,  the  length  of 
his  pedigree,  and  the  places  where  he  was 
educated;  and  such  expansion  and  em¬ 
bellishment  as  these  meagre  details  are 
capable  of  will  be  found  in  the  following 
paragraph  from  an  article  in  Harpet^s 
Weekly :  “  The  new  representative  of 

British  authority  in  Canada,  whose  heredi¬ 
tary  dignities  have  been  so  overshadowed 
by  his  matrimonial  honors,  is  a  scion  of 
the  ancient  family  of  Argyll,  the  authentic 
history  of  which  may  be  traced  back  to 
the  thirteenth  century,  when  Alexander 
III.  was  King  of  Scotland.  Lord  Lome 
is  the  eldest  son  and  heir  of  the  present 
Duke  of  Argyll,  whose  list  of  titles  strung 
together  amount  to  a  considerable  para¬ 
graph.  Bom  at  Stafford  House,  London, 
on  the  6th  of  August,  1845,  he  is  now  in 
his  thirty-fourth  year,  and  figures  in  all 
important  documents  as  the  Right  Hon¬ 
orable  John  George  Edward  Henry 
Douglas  Sutherland  Campbell,  styled  by 
courtesy  Marquis  of  Lome.  As  a  boy 
the  Marquis  was  sent  to  Eton,  from 
whence  he  passed  to  Trinity  College,  Ox¬ 
ford.  From  politics,  his  natural  vocation, 
he  has  been  excluded  in  a  degree  by  his 
alliance  with  the  royal  family,  so  that  lit¬ 
erature  has  really  bmn  his  chief  pursuit 


His  talents  seem  to  lie  in  the  way  of 
poetry,  for  not  only  has  he  written  a  tale 
m  verse,  but  he  has  also  performed  the 
most  laborious  even  if  fascinating  task  of 
putting  all  the  Psalms  into  English  metres. 
He  has  also  travelled  extensively,  and  a 
volume  published  by  him,  recording  his 
observations  in  the  West  Indies  and  the 
United  States  and  Canada,  shows  him  to 
be  both  liberal  and  intelligent  in  his  views, 
and  keenly  interested  in  all  questions  re¬ 
lating  to  foreign  nations.  There  can  be 
little  doubt  that  he  possesses  every  qualifi¬ 
cation  for  his  new  position,  which  will  give 
him  in  return  an  opportunity  for  the  dis¬ 
play  of  abilities  that  he  could  not  have 
had  in  his  own  country.  In  administer¬ 
ing  the  affairs  of  his  new  office  he  will 
have  an  admirable  assistant  in  the  person 
of  the  royal  lady  to  whom  he  is  wed.  The 
Princess  Louise  is  said  to  be  not  only 
beautiful  and  accomplished,  but  to  possess 
an  unusual  amount  of  sober  common- 
sense.  These  advantages,  taken  in  con¬ 
nection  with  the  natural  enthusiasm  of  the 
Canadians  for  a  princess  of  their  royal 
house,  will  enable  her  to  do  much  toward 
establishing  pleasant  relations  between  her 
husband  and  the  people  over  whom  he  is 
to  rule.” 
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Modern  Frenchmen.  Five  Biographies.  By 

Philip  Gilbert  Hamerton.  Boston: 

Robtrts  Bros. 

The  title  of  this  book  suggests  a  somewhat 
wider  range  of  topics  than  its  contents  actu¬ 
ally  cover.  The  reader  who  is  attracted  to  it 
by  the  title  alone  will  be  apt  to  uke  it  up 
with  the  expectation  of  finding  in  it  a  general 
survey  or  study  of  the  typical  characteristics 
of  modern  Frenchmen  viewed  in  the  aggre¬ 
gate  ;  what  he  will  actually  find  will  be  five 
biographical  sketches  of  as  many  individual 
Frenchmen,  selected  apparently  not  because 
they  are  in  any  peculiar  sense  representative 
of  their  countrymen  and  nation,  but  because 
they  happened  to  awaken  a  special  sympathy 
and  interest  in  Mr.  Hamerton’s  mind,  and 
made  him  desirous  of  gaining  for  them  a 
wider  circle  of  admirers  among  those  to  whom 
their  very  names  have  been  hitherto  almost 
unknown.  Though  what  he  actually  finds, 
however,  will  be  different  from  what  he  ex¬ 
pected.  it  is  not  probable  that  the  reader  will 
be  materially  disappointed.  Biography,  es¬ 
pecially  narrative  biography  such  as  this,  is 


not  calculated  to  exhibit  Mr.  Hamerton’s 
powers  at  their  best ;  but  whatever  he  writes 
is  sure  to  have  the  qualities  of  high  thought, 
comprehensive  knowledge,  noble  feeling,  and 
generous  sympathy,  besides  an  ease  and 
grace  and  polish  of  style  which  would  suffice 
to  render  the  baldest  commonplaces  attract¬ 
ive. 

The  subjects  of  the  five  sketches  or  studies 
are  as  follows :  Victor  Jacquemont,  traveller 
and  naturalist ;  Henri  Perreyve,  ecclesiastic 
and  orator;  Francois  Rude,  sculptor;  Jean 
Jacques  Ampere,  historian,  archxologist,  and 
traveller;  and  Henri  .Regnault,  painter  and 
patriot  The  sketch  of  Victor  Jacquemont, 
whose  field  of  exploration  and  research  was 
India  and  Thibet  and  Cashmere,  is  a  wonder¬ 
fully  vivid  and  picturesque  narrative,  remind¬ 
ing  one  in  parts  rather  of  a' romantic,  legend 
than  of  a  realistic  description  of  actual  ex¬ 
periences.  It  also  depicts  as  amiable,  elevat¬ 
ed,  and  interesting  a  personality  as  the  reader 
is  likely  to  have  become  acquainted  with  of 
late  ;  and  records  a  life  which  of  itself  would 
suffice  to  disprove  the  oft-repeated  accusa- 
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tion  that  the  modern  French  are  deficient  in 
physical,  mental,  or  moral  robustness.  The 
story  of  Henri  Regnault,  too,  is  in  the  high¬ 
est  degree  touching  and  inspiring.  It  reads 
like  a  leaf  out  of  the  heroic  age  ;  or  rather  it 
rebukes  in  the  only  effective  manner — by  ex¬ 
ample  and  proof  of  the  contrary — the  silly 
cant  which  is  fond  of  affirming  that  the  age  of 
heroism  is  past.  The  other  three  sketches 
are  not  less  instructive  if  presenting  less 
striking  features  than  these  ;  and  the  portrait 
of  Jean  Jacques  Ampere — for  it  is  a  delinea¬ 
tion  of  character  rather  than  the  narrative  of  a 
life — is  particularly  worthy  of  study,  as  he 
was  beyond  doubt  the  most  typical  French¬ 
man  of  them  all. 

The  special  preface  to  the  American  edition 
seems  to  us  an  unfortunate  performance.  In 
it  the  author  defends  himself  from  anticipated 
criticism  on  account  of  his  having  written  ad¬ 
miringly  of  a  priest  Before  an  audience  of 
British  Philistines  such  a  defence  might  be 
relevant ;  but  to  say  of  a  man  that  “  he  is  a 
good  man  ikcttgk  a  Catholic”  accords  with  no 
feeling  that  is  entertained  by  any  respectable 
or  influential  class  of  Americans,  certainly 
by  no  class  that  would  be  likely  to  furnish 
readers  to  Mr.  Hamerton’s  temperate,  liberal, 
and  large-minded  writings. 

PaiNCB  Deukalion.  a  Lyrical  Drama.  By 

Bayard  Taylor.  Boston:  Houghton,  Os¬ 
good  <&*  Co. 

The  recent  lamented  death  of  Mr.  Taylor 
gives  a  peculiar  interest  to  this  his  last  poeti¬ 
cal  production,  the  more  especially  as  it  is 
less  a  poem  in  the  ordinary  sense  of  the  word 
than  a  confession  of  faith.  In  it  Mr.  Taylor 
formulates  his  ideas  concerning  the  past,  pres¬ 
ent,  and  future  of  the  race  ;  portrays  dramati¬ 
cally  what  he  conceives  to  have  been  the 
intellectual  and  moral  growth  of  mankind 
through  the  evolution,  decadence,  and  trans¬ 
formation  of  faiths ;  and  suggests  the  social 
state  and  the  individual  type  of  character 
which  this  growth  tends  in  his  view  to  bring 
about,  and  which  may  be  confidently  looked 
for  in  the  not  distant  future.  The  characters 
or  dramatis  persona  through  whom  he  bodies 
forth  this  great  drama  of  humanity  are,  as  the 
author  himself  acknowledges,  rather  Princi¬ 
ples  and  Powers  than  Persons  ;  and  though 
he  endeavors  to  humanise  them  by  endowing 
them  with  the  same  feelings,  sympathies,  and 
aspirations  as  our  own,  they  never  quite  lose 
that  air  of  remoteness  [and  unreality  which  Is 
sure  to  distinguish  personified  abstractions 
from  vital  delineations  of  individual  men  and 
women.  There  is  a  certain  grandeur  of  con¬ 
ception  about  “  Prince  Deukalion,”  a  sus¬ 
tained  elevation  of  thought  and  nobility  of 
sentiment,  a  certain  largeness  and  majesty  in 


the  Shapes  who  do  duty  as  persons,  and  a 
picturesque  appropriateness  in  the  incidents 
and  scenic  accessories  ;  but  it  is  dramatic  in 
form  without  being  dramatic  in  motive  or 
action,  and  this  completely  destroys)  that 
subtle  harmony  between  thought  and  expres¬ 
sion  which  is  the  essence  of  a  perfect  work  of 
literary  art.  Mr.  Taylor  himself  seems  to 
have  perceived  this  lack  of  harmony — this 
absolute  discord,  we  might  more  truly  call 
it — and  his  preface  is  an  ingenious  summary 
of  or  key  to  the  poem ;  but  to  write  such  a 
preface  was  to  confess  that  the  poem  itself  had 
failed  of  its  primary  purpose,  and  the  greater 
intelligibility  and  suggestiveness  of  the  ArgU' 
ment  (as  the  preface  is  entitled)  as  compared 
with  the  Drama  shows  that  argumentative 
prose  and  not  lyrical  drama  was  the  proper 
vehicle  for  the  thoughts  which  were  seeking 
expression. 

There  are  fine  passages  in  “  Prince  Deu¬ 
kalion,”  and  its  construction  and  adjustment 
of  parts  are  very  skilful  ;  but  it  will  possess 
greater  interest  for  Mr.  Taylor's  biographer 
than  for  the  general  reading  public.  More¬ 
over,  such  portion  of  the  general  reading  pub¬ 
lic  as  reads  it  will  be  more  apt  to  remember 
it  for  its  short  lyrical  interludes,  which  are 
varied  and  musical,  than  for  its  somewhat 
obscure  metaphysics  or  for  its  delineations  of 
human  life. 

The  First  Violin.  By  Jessie  Fothergill. 

Leisure  Hour  Series.  New  York  : //cwry 

Holt  b-  Co. 

“  The  First  Violin”  is  what  is  called  a 
musical  novel  ;  that  is,  a  novel  in  which  pro¬ 
fessional  musicians  and  their  music-loving 
friends  are  the  principal  characters,  and  in 
which  the  life  of  this  class  is  depicted  with 
more  or  less  sympathy  and  fidelity.  The 
scene  of  the  story  is  laid  in  Germany  almost 
as  a  matter  of  course,  and  it  may  be  well  to 
explain  to  those  whose  prejudices  or  igno¬ 
rance  may  lead  them  to  fear  lest  in  being  intro¬ 
duced  to  musicians  they  are  going  into  ”  low” 
company,  that  in  Germany  the  profession  of 
music  is  just  as  respectable  and  just  as  digni¬ 
fied  as  any  of  the  other  professions,  and  that 
those  who  attain  the  higher  positions  in  it 
find  all  the  social  circles  open  to  them  as  they 
are  open  to  all  other  successful  men  who 
escape  the  taint  of  “trade.”  Much  of  the 
plot  of  Miss  Fothergill’s  story  turns  upon  a 
misapprehension  of  this  fact  on  the  part  of 
the  heroine,  who,  being  new  to  the  country, 
mistakenly  supposed  that  a  Concert-Meister 
or  the  first  violin  of  a  theatre-orchestra  could 
not  be  a  quite  fit  person,  from  a  social  point 
of  view,  to  claim  the  acquaintance  of  an  Eng¬ 
lish  lady,  even  though  he  had  placed  her 
under  obligation  and  had  inspired  her  with 
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a  peculiar  kind  of  interest  in  him.  The  suc¬ 
cessive  steps  by  which  she  was  disillusioned 
on  this  point,  and  the  humiliating  failures  of 
her  attempts  to  retrieve  the  original  mistake, 
constitute  the  story ;  but  we  are  inclined  to 
think  that  as  the  story  was  evidently  intended 
by  the  author  as  a  protest  against  English 
Philistinism  in  regard  to  artists  and  the  art- 
career,  it  would  have  been  more  effective  if 
the  hero’s  origin  and  destiny  had  been  a  trifle 
less  exalted.  It  is  worth  while,  no  doubt,  to 
show  that  a  nobleman  of  high  rank  and  an* 
cient  lineage  may  become  a  professional  musi¬ 
cian  without  thereby  irretrievably  compromis¬ 
ing  his  position  ;  but  it  would  be  better  still 
(for  the  author’s  purpose)  to  show  that  even 
the  beautiful  daughter  of  an  English  clergy¬ 
man  could  find  a  proper  and  entirely  equal 
mate  in  a  man  who  was  a  musician  and  noth¬ 
ing  more. 

The  story  is  told  in  the  form  of  an  auto¬ 
biography,  which  is  most  effective  if  skil¬ 
fully  managed,  but  which  is  of  all  forms  the 
most  difficult  to  manage  if  the  motives  and 
actions  and  situations  are  at  all  complex. 
Miss  Fothergill  did  not  find  herself  able  to 
cope  with  these  difficulties,  and  accordingly 
introduces  a  second  and  complementary  auto¬ 
biographer,  thus  giving  her  narrative  an  un¬ 
fortunate  air  of  awkwardness  and  artificiality. 
In  spite  of  this  defect  of  structure,  however, 
the  story  is  one  of  remarkable  power  and 
interest.  No  one  who  begins  it  will  be  likely 
to  feel  any  temptation  either  to  dawdle  over  it 
or  to  lay  it  aside  unfinished  ;  and  those  who 
read  it  most  attentively  will  be  most  likely  to 
agree  that,  in  spite  of  obvious  faults,  it  is,  for 
the  first  story  of  a  new  writer,  noteworthy  as 
a  performance  and  rich  in  promise. 

Letters  of  Prince  Bismarck.  Translated 

by  Fitx^.  Maxse.  New  York :  Charles 

Seribner's  Sens. 

There  is  no  very  great  number  of  letters  in 
this  small  volume,  but  they  cover  the  entire 
period  of  Prince  Bismarck’s  career  from  youth 
to  the  war  of  1870,  and  they  give  a  curiously 
intimate  idea  #f  the  character  and  sentiments 
of  the  man.  It  is  seldom  that  such  letters  are 
published  during  the  lifetime  of  the  writer, 
and  some  one  would  probably  be  suspected  of 
a  breach  of  confidence  but  for  the  dedication 

by  permission”  to  the  Princess  Bismarck, 
which  shows  that  their  publication,  if  not  con¬ 
nived  at,  was  at  least  authorized.  Most  of  the 
letters  were  written  by  Bismarck  to  his  sister 
or  to  his  wife,  and  they  reveal  the  most  attract¬ 
ive  and  certainly  not  the  least  admirable  side 
of  his  character.  They  show  him  as  a  most 
tenderly-affectionate,  thoughtful,  and  consid¬ 
erate  brother  and  husband ;  and  the  letters 


themselves  are  models  of  what  domestic  cor¬ 
respondence  should  be — frank,  good-humor¬ 
ed,  unstudied,  vivacious,  and  full  of  those 
minute  personal  details  which  are  always 
more  interesting  to  the  family  circle  than  gen¬ 
eral  observations  or  descriptions.  One  very 
unexpected  fact  which  the  letters  reveal  un¬ 
mistakably  is  that  Bismarck  entered  public 
life  and  has  accepted  his  successive  public 
stations  only  with  the  greatest  reluctance,  and 
that  his  real  taste  and  inclination  is  for  private 
and  domestic  life.  If  Bismarck  should  sim¬ 
ply  assert  this  of  himself  now,  it  would  prob¬ 
ably  be  regarded  either  as  affectation  or  as  the 
expression  of  a  transient  mood  of  depression 
or  disgust ;  but  it  is  the  prevailing  sentiment 
of  the  early  letters  as  well  as  of  the  later  ones, 
and  there  is  no  pretence  or  sham  in  any  of 
them.  He  has  played  his  great  part  in  Euro¬ 
pean  affairs  under  no  spur  of  personal  ambi¬ 
tion,  but  under  jhe  compulsion  of  his  com¬ 
manding  genius,  the  chief  motive-power  of 
which  is  a  fervent  patriotism  that  considers 
no  self-sacrifice  too  great  where  the  good  of 
the  Fatherland  is  concerned. 

The  general  effect  of  the  book  will  be  to 
raise  the  Prince  in  public  esteem  and  respect, 
if  it  tends  to  lessen  the  awe  and  apprehension 
(dread,  we  had  almost  said)  with  which  he  has 
lately  come  to  be  regarded. 

Jean  Teterol’s  Idea.  A  Novel.  From  the 

French  of  Victor  Cherbuliez.  Collection  of 

Foreign  Authors,  No. .XIV.  New  York: 

Z).  Appleton  (s'  Co. 

This  is  one  of  the  strongest  stories  that  M. 
Cherbuliez  has  written.  It  is  less  intense  and 
melodramatic  than  his  earlier  stories,  and  it 
has  not  the  dainty  grace  of  some  of  his  later 
social  sketches  ;  but  in  its  delineation  of  three 
or  four  striking  and  finely-contrasted  charac¬ 
ters,  and  in  vigor  and  vivacity  of  style,  it  has 
not  been  surpassed  by  anything  that  he  has 
previously  done.  Jean  Teterol,  in  particular, 
is  a  picturesque  and  admirably  drawn  figure, 
and  there  is  a  touch  of  humor  in  his  portrait 
which  is  perhaps  less  often  found  in  French 
fiction  than  any  other  of  the  higher  literary 
qualities.  Teterol,  indeed,  often  reminds  one 
of  Dickens,  though  the  resemblance  is  such 
as  comes  from  a  similarity  of  method  rather 
than  from  conscious  imitation  on  the  part  of 
the  author ;  and  the  man,  with  all  his  whims 
and  eccentricities,  is  distinctively  French  and 
not  English.  Another  thing  to  be  said  in 
praise  of  “Jean  Teterol’s  Idea”  is  that  it  is  a 
thoroughly  wholesome  story — which  cannot 
be  said  of  all  its  predecessors.  M.  Cherbu¬ 
liez  has  never  belonged  to  the  morbid  anato¬ 
my  school,  nor  deliberately  violated  the  de¬ 
cencies  and  proprieties  of  literature  ;  but  the 
incidents  and  implications  of  his  stories  have 
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not  always  been  to  entirely  unobjectionable 
at  in  the  present  cat*.  Aside  from  its  tkil* 
ful  character-drawing,  “Jean  Teterol's  Idea” 
is  intensely  interesting  as  a  narrative,  and  re¬ 
tains  its  interest  to  the  end. 


FOREIGN  LITERARY  NOTES. 

Mr.  Furnivall  has  revised  his  Introduc¬ 
tion  to  the  Leopold  Skakspere  for  the  issue  of 
the  book  in  parts,  now  publishing. 

M.  Renan's  sixth  volume  of  the  “Origines 
du  Christianisme,”  with  the  title  of  “  L’^lg- 
lise,”  is  in  print ;  the  seventh,  “  Marc  Au- 
rile,”  is  nearly  ready  for  press. 

The  Secretary  of  the  French  Biblioth^que 
Nationale,  M.  T.  Montreuil,  has  issued  an 
historical  sketch  of  the  establishment  from 
its  earliest  foundation,  under  the  title :  La 
Bibliotkique  nationale,  son  origine  et  ses  accrois- 
sements  jusjn'k  nos  jours. 

The  autobiography  of  the  Duke  of  Grafton, 
the  Prime  Minister  of  George  III.,  from  which 
Lord  Edmund  Fitzmaurice  drew  so  largely 
in  his  Life  of  Lord  Skelbume,  has  been  placed 
by  the  present  Duke  in  the  hands  of  Lord 
Carlingford  for  publication. 

Mr.  George  Henry  Lewes  has  left  a  con¬ 
siderable  mass  of  MS.,  including  the  remainder 
of  his  work  on  theology  in  its  philosophical 
relations.  It  is  also  said  that  a  new  and  full 
edition  of  his  works  wiil  shortly  appear,  under 
the  editorship  of  Mrs.  Lewes  (George  Eliot) 
and  of  a  gentleman  whose  name  has  not  yet 
transpired. 

Herr  Eduard  Bodemann,  Royal  Librarian 
at  Hanover,  has  just  completed  a  Life  of  Zim- 
mermann,  author  of  the  well-known  work  on 
Solitude.  The  book  includes  unpublished 
letters  from  Bodmer,  Herder,  Moses  Men¬ 
delssohn,  Nicolai,  Gessner,  and  G.  Forster. 

There  is  no  foundation  whatever  for  the 
assertion  which  has  been  going  the  round  of 
the  newspapers  that  the  new  editions  of  Dr. 
Busch’s  book  on  Prince  Bismarck  have  been 
altered.  They  correspond  line  for  line  and 
page  for  page  with  the  first  edition  :  a  few 
printer’s  errors  alone  are  corrected. 

The  “Shakespeare  Birthday  Book,”  re- 
recently  published  by  Messrs.  Hatchards,  is 
a  handsome  little  volume,  embellished  with 
many  beautiful  photographs  of  well-known 
paintings  representing  the  chief  scenes  in 
Shakespeare’s  plays.  Spaces  are  reserved  for 
autographs  and  birthday  memoranda,  while 
to  each  month  and  to  each  day  of  the  month 
quotations  from  the  poet’s  works  are  ap* 
pended. 


The  Prussian  Archives  contemplate  an  ex¬ 
tensive  publication  from  their  treasures. 
Within  the  coming  year  twelve  works  will  be 
issued  dealing  with  general  German  and 
Prussian  history,  and  eight  bearing  upon  ter¬ 
ritorial  history,  as  well  as  a  work  on  Prussia 
and  tke  CatkoHe  Ckurck  since  1640,  and  Fred¬ 
erick  William  I.  and  kis  Activity  for  General 
Education  in  Prussia. 

Messrs.  Macmillan  &  Co.  will  shortly 
publish  a  volume  entitled  Notes  of  a  Natural¬ 
ist  on  Board  tke  "  Ckallenger,"  hy  Mr.  H.  N. 
Moseley,  F.R.S.,  Fellow  of  Exeter  College, 
Oxford,  and  lately  Naturalist  to  the  Ckallenger 
Expedition.  The  book,  which  is  fully  illus¬ 
trated,  deals  principally  with  land-animals, 
containing  also  notes  on  the  ethnology  of  the 
various  countries  visited. 

At  last  Spain  is  coming  forward  with  a 
complete  translation  of  Shkkespeare.  The 
translator  is  the  Marquis  de  dos  Hermanas, 
Don  Matias  de  Velasco  y  Rogas.  Three  vol¬ 
umes  are  ready :  Vol.  I.,  Sonetos  y  Poemas  ; 
Vol.  II.,  El  Mercador  de  Venecia;  Vol.  III., 
Julietay  Romeo.  Volumes  IV.,  V.,  and  VI., 
now  in  press,  will  contain  Otelo,  El  Sueno  de 
una  Nocke  de  Verano  and  Hamlet. 

An  Archaeological  Society  has  been  formed 
at  Athens  which,  although  described  as  entirely 
composed  of  savants,  seems  to  have  a  politi¬ 
cal  as  well  as  a  scientific  object.  Its  ostensi* 
ble  purpose  is,  however,  limited  to  antiquarian 
research  in  Macedonia,  and  its  immediate  at¬ 
tention  is  directed  to  the  collection  of  ancient 
inscriptions,  coins,  popular  songs,  and  archaic 
forms  of  speech  still  surviving  in  difierent 
localities. 

Reports  have  frequently  been  circulated, 
and  again  recently  revived,  to  the  effect  that 
Mr.  Wilkie  Collins  is  engaged  in  completing 
Mr.  Dickens’s  unfinished  novel,  *  Edwin 
Drood.’  Mr.  Collins  was  asked  to  finish  the 
story  shortly  after  the  death  of  Mr.  Dickens, 
but  declined  ;  and  we  are  able  to  state  au* 
thoritatively  that  he  has  no  intention  whatever 
of  completing  the  work  at  any  future  time. 

Two  most  appropriate  na^^es  have  just 
been  added  to  the  list  of  the  vice-presidents 
of  the  New  Shakespeare  Society — those  of 
Lady  Southampton  (Lord  Southampton  is  a 
minor)  and  Lord  Pembroke.  The  owners  of 
these  names  in  Shakespeare’s  days  were  his 
patrons  and  friends,  as  his  Dedications  to  his 
Venus  and  Adonis  and  Lucrece,  and  his  Fel¬ 
lows’  Dedication  to  his  posthumous  Folio, 
witness,  and  it  is  well  that  their  successors 
should  show  that  the  old  spirit  is  still  one 
with  the  old  names. 

According  to  the  Augsburg  Allgemeine 
Zeitung  it  would  appear  that  up  to  the  present 
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time  doubts  have  existed  as  to  the  authentic¬ 
ity  of  the  Will  of  Luther,  which  is  in  the  pos* 
session  of  the  Evangelical  Church  of  Hun¬ 
gary.  This  document  has  recently  been  ex¬ 
amined  by  experts,  and  compared  with  let¬ 
ters  of  Luther's,  and  has  now  been  pro¬ 
nounced  genuine.  The  document  came  into 
Hungary  together  with  various  MSS.  belong¬ 
ing  to  the  learned  theologian  Johann  Bene¬ 
dict  Carpzovius.  It  was  bought  by  the  Arch¬ 
duchess  Maria  Dorothea,  for  400  gold  florins, 
and  presented  by  her  to  the  Evangelical 
Church,  in  whose  archives  it  has  till  now  re¬ 
posed.  The  committee  of  investigation  as  to 
its  genuineness,  having  pronounced  deci¬ 
sively  in  its  favor,  now  propose  that  this  inter¬ 
esting  relic  shall  be  preserved  in  the  National 
Museum  of  Pesth. 


SCIENCE  AND  ART. 

Professor  Drapex  on  the  Solar  Corona. 
— The  eclipse  of  the  sun  of  July  last  still  occu¬ 
pies  the  attenion  of  astronomers.  Professor 
H.  Draper,  who  observed  it  with  excellent  in¬ 
struments  from  a  favorable  spot  near  the  cen¬ 
tral  line  of  totality  in  Wyoming  Territory, 
United  States,  anticipated  that  something 
new  concerning  the  nature  of  the  corona 
would  be  ascertained,  in  consequence  of  the 
eclipse  occurring  at  a  time  when  there  were 
no  sunspots,  and  the  chromosphere  was  in  a 
condition  of  minimum  activity.  In  this  he 
was  not  disappointed,  for  with  an  exposure 
of  one  hundred  and  sixty-five  seconds,  the 
whole  time  of  the  totality,  he  got  a  well-de¬ 
fined  photograph  of  the  corona.  From  this 
photograph  it  is  concluded  that  the  corona  is 
not  a  glowing  gas,  but  that  ‘its  light  is  due 
to  reflection  of  sunlight  by  solid  or  liquid 
bodies  surrounding  the  sun  like  a  cloud  of 
meteors.’  ‘There  can  be  little  doubt,*  says 
Professor  Draper,  ‘  that  during  this  eclipse  we 
have  observed  the  true  nature  of  the  corona, 
and  that  its  light  is  almost  entirely  sunlight 
reflected  from  bodies  of  a  size  too  small  to 
be  distinguished  as  individuals.  According 
to  this  view,  the  light  of  the  corona  has  on 
former  occasions  been  infiltrated  with  ma¬ 
terials  thrown  up  from  the  chromosphere.* 

Currents  of  the  Suez  Canal. — M.  de 
Lesseps  has  communicated  to  the  Academy 
of  Sciences  (“Comptes  rendus,**  July  22, 
1878)  the  results  of  a  series  of  observations 
worked  out  by  M.  Lemasson  on  the  interest¬ 
ing  question  of  the  behavior  of  the  water  in 
the  great  maritime  canal.  The  author  has 
treated  in  detail  of  the  tides  and  currents  of  the 
Mediterranean  and  Red  Sea  at  Port  Said  and 
at  Suez,  and  their  influence  upon  the  waters 
of  the  Canal,  and  has  also  taken  into  consider- 
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ation  the  question  of  the  action  of  prevalent 
winds.  It  appears  that  Lake  Timsah  and  the 
basin  of  the  Bitter  Lakes,  the  former  in  the 
middle  of  the  line  of  navigation,  the  latter 
nearly  at  the  middle  of  the  southern  branch 
of  the  Canal,  constitute  two  great  regulators, 
at  which  the  tidal  currents  from  the  two  seas 
respectively  expire.  The  north  and  south 
branches  of  the  Canal  are  not,  however,  inde¬ 
pendent  as  regards  the  movement  of  their 
waters.  The  dominant  winds  in  this  region 
blow,  from  May  to  October,  from  the  north 
and  northwest,  and  raise  the  mean  level  of 
the  waters  of  the  Mediterranean  at  Port  Said, 
whilst  they  depress  the  mean  level  at  Suez. 
The  difference  of  level,  which  attains  nearly 
40  centimetres  (almost  16  inches)  in  Septem¬ 
ber,  sets  up,  in  summer,  a  current  from  the 
Mediterranean  to  the  Red  Sea,  which  is  inter¬ 
rupted  by  the  tides,  but  nevertheless  carries  a 
considerable  volume  of  water  from  north  to 
south.  In  the  winter,  on  the  contrary,  the 
south  winds  blow  strongly,  and  the  mean 
level  of  the  Red  Sea  is  then  higher  than  that 
of  the  Mediterranean,  the  difference  attain¬ 
ing  a  maximum  of  30  centimetres  (almost  i 
foot).  The  general  direction  of  the  current  of 
the  Canal  then  sets  from  the  Red  Sea  to  the 
Mediterranean.  The  volume  of  water  flow¬ 
ing  annually  from  one  sea  to  the  other  is  es¬ 
timated  at  about  400,000,000  cubic  metres,  and 
this,  with  the  tidal  currents,  annihilates  the 
effects  of  evaporation  at  the  surface  of  the 
lakes,  and  aids  the  solution  of  the  great  salt 
deposit  in  the  basin  of  the  Bitter  Lakes, 
which,  instead  of  increasing,  as  was  expected 
by  some  people,  is  actually  diminishing,  es¬ 
pecially  in  the  line  of  transit  of  ships.  The 
tidal  currents  in  the  northern  branch  of  the 
Canal  between  Port  Said  and  Lake  Timsah 
usually  vary  in  velocity  from  0-15  to  0-45 
metre  per  second,  but  may  attain  0.50  and 
o-6o  metre.  Between  Suez  and  the  Bitter 
Lakes,  the  width  of  the  Canal  being  greater, 
the  currents  vary  from  o-6o  to  i-io  metre  per 
second,  and  may  attain  1-30  metre. 

Hand-Torpedoes. — In  former  days  the 
hand-grenade  was  used  in  war ;  in  the  present 
days  we  are  told  that  a  hand-torpedo  is  to  be 
brought  into  use.  The  explosive  substance 
in  this  new  contrivance  for  killing  and  wound¬ 
ing  is  gun-cotton ;  and  in  the  description 
thereof  we  are  informed  that  one  end  of  a 
long  cord  is  attached  to  each  charge,  and  at 
the  other  is  connected  with  a  ‘  kind  of  pistol,* 
held  by  the  man  in  charge  of  the  missile.  He 
throws  the  torpedo  into  the  place  required, 
touches  the  trigger,  the  cord  is  a  conductor, 
and  immediately  the  torpedo  explodes  with  a 
force  that  even  granite  rocks  cannot  resist. 
Flung  into  a  boat,  such  a  torpedo  would  de- 
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stroy  the  crew,  and  a  daring  company  of  tor* 
pedo'throwers  might  under  certain  circum¬ 
stances  attack  a  large  ship  and  work  much 
mischief. 

Color  Blindness  Defined. — Mr,  William 
Pole,  writing  in  Nature,  thus  explains  the 
true  limits  and  nature  of  colorblindness:  In 
the  first  place  we  see  white  and  black,  and 
their  intermediate  or  compound  gray  (pro¬ 
vided  they  are  free  from  alloy  with  other  colors) 
precisely  as  others  do.  Secondly,  there  are 
two  colors,  properly  so  called,  namely,  yel¬ 
low  and  blue,  which  also,  if  unalloyed,  we 
see,  so  Car  as  can  be  ascertained,  in  the  nor¬ 
mal  manner.  But  these  two  are  the  only  col¬ 
ors  of  which  we  have  any  sensation ;  and 
hence  the  defect  has  been  given  by  Sir  John 
Herschel  the  scientific  name  of  dichromic  vision. 
But  now  comes  the  difficulty  of  the  expla¬ 
nation.  It  may  naturally  be  asked  :  Do  we 
not  see  objects  of  other  colors,  such  as  roses, 
grass,  violets,  oranges,  and  so  on?  And  if 
we  do  see  them,  what  do  they  look  like  ? 
The  answer  is  that  we  do  see  all  such  things, 
but  that  they  do  not  give  us  the  color  sensa¬ 
tions  correctly  belonging  to  them  ;  their  col¬ 
ors  appear  to  us  varieties  of  the  other  color 
sensations  which  we  are  able  to  receive.  This 
will  be  best  explained  by  examples.  Take 
first  the  color  red.  A  soldier's  coat  or  a  stick 
of  red  sealing-wax  conveys  to  me  a  very  posi¬ 
tive  sensation  of  color,  by  which  I  am  per¬ 
fectly  able  to  identify,  in  a  great  number  of 
instances,  bodies  of  this  hue.  But  when  I 
examine  more  closely  what  I  really  do  see,  I 
am  obliged  to  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
sensation  I  perceive  is  not  one  that  I  can 
identify  separately,  but  is  simply  a  modifica¬ 
tion  of  one  of  my  other  sensations,  namely, 
yellow.  It  is.  in  fact,  a  yellow  shaded  with 
black  or  gray — a  darkened  yellow,  or  what  I 
may  call  yellow  brown.  I  find  that  all  the 
most  common  hues  of  red  correspond  with 
this  description,  and  in  proportion  as  they  are 
more  scarlet  or  more  tending  toward  orange, 
the  yellow  I  see  is  more  vivid.  The  explana¬ 
tion,  I  suppose,  is,  that  none  of  such  reds 
are  pure,  they  are  combinations  of  red  with 
yellow ;  so  that  I  see  the  yellow  element 
of  the  combination,  while  the  true  red  ele¬ 
ment  is  invisible  to  me  as  a  color,  and  acts 
only  as  a  darkening  shade. 

The  Origin  of  Comets. — In  his  theory  of 
the  development  of  the  solar  system,  Kant 
derives  the  comets  from  the  substance  of  the 
condensing  solar  nebula.  He  regards  them 
as  really  planets,  which,  through  some  dis¬ 
turbing  cause,  have  been  forced  out  of  their 
normal  orbit.  On  the  other  hand.  La  Place, 
in  working  out  his  nebula  hypothesis,  sup¬ 
poses  comets  to  be  formed  of  matter  dispersed 


throughout  the  regions  of  the  fixed  stars,  and 
that  their  origin  has  no  relation  to  the  solar 
nebula.  Are  we  in  possession  of  facts  which 
may  warrant  a  positive  decision  between  these 
two  theories  ?  This  inquiry  has  recently  been 
studied  by  Professor  Newton,  who,  in  a  re¬ 
cent  number  of  the  American  Journal  of  Sci- 
tnce  and  Arts,  first  indicates  the  consequences 
of  the  two  theories  with  regard  to  form  and 
distribution  of  the  cometary  paths,  and  then 
compares  the  actually  observed  paths  of  247 
comets.  The  former  are  represented  by  the 
author  in  two  graphic  curves,  and  when  the 
results  of  observation  are  put  into  the  same 
form,  it  is  at  first  found  that  the  curve  thus 
had  differs  from  both  the  theoretical  ones. 
As,  however,  the  known  comets  all  have  their 
perihelion  (that  part  of  their  orbit  nearest  the 
sun)  within  the  orbit  of  Mars,  and  are  exposed 
to  planetaiy  disturbances,  Professor  New¬ 
ton  calculates  the  influence  of  these  disturb¬ 
ances,  and  arrives  at  the  result  that  the  curve 
corresponding  to  the  actual  cometary  paths 
is  thus  brought  into  good  agreement  with  the 
theoretical  curve  deduced  from  La  Place’s  hy¬ 
pothesis,  whereas  it  does  not  so  agree  with 
the  curve  from  Kant's  hypothesis.  Thus  the 
origin  of  comets,  it  seems,  must  be  placed  in 
interstellar  space. 

How  Glacial  Periods  are  Produced. — 
In  a  recent  work,  “  The  Physical  System  ol 
the  Universe,"  by  Sydney  Skertchley,  the  au¬ 
thor  gives  the  following  as  to  the  causes  of 
glacial  and  interglacial  periods :  "  The  theory 
we  are  about  to  elucidate  affirms  that  when 
the  northern  winter  is  in  aphelion  at  a  time 
when  eccentricity  is  high,  the  northern  hemi¬ 
sphere  will  be  glaciated,  and  the  southern 
hemisphere  be  enjoying  an  interglacial  cli¬ 
mate  ;  but  this  result  is  brought  about  by 
secondary  causes.  We  will  proceed  to  show, 
first,  that  a  glacial  period  would  not  result  di¬ 
rectly  from  these  causes ;  and,  secondly,  how 
a  glacial  period  is  produced  indirectly.  The 
first  point  can  be  settled  in  a  few  words.  The 
total  quantity  of  heat  received  from  the  sun 
during  one  revolution  is  inversely  proportion¬ 
al  to  the  minor  axis  of  the  orbit ;  and  as  the 
difference  of  the  minor  axis  at  the  periods  of 
maximum  and  minimum  eccentricity  is  only  as 
907  to  1000,  the  'quantity  remains  practically 
the  same,  and  can  have  little  or  no  influence 
upon  climate.  It  is  quite  otherwise  when  we 
consider  the  indirect  effects  of  variations  of 
eccentricity.  Taking  the  mean  distance  of  the 
sun  as  91,400,000  miles,  we  find  that  when  the 
eccentricity  is  at  its  superior  limit  (0.0777s) 
aphelion  distance  is  98,506,350  miles,  the  peri* 
helion  distance  84,293,650  miles,  and  the  dif¬ 
ference,  consequently,  14,212,700  miles.  The 
amount  of  heat  received  by  the  earth  in  these 
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two  positions  is  as  19  to  26.  Let  winter  in  the  ^ 
northern  hemisphere  happen  in  aphelion,  when 
the  eccentricity  is  at  its  superior  limit,  as  it 
must  have  done  owing  to  precession  ;  the 
earth  will  then  be  8,641,870  miles  further  from 
the  sun  in  winter  than  at  present,  and  the 
direct  heat  received  will  be  one  fifth  less,  and 
during  summer  one  fifth  more  than  now. 
Next,  let  winter  occur  in  perihelion  while  the 
eccentricity  is  at  its  greatest ;  the  earth  will 
then  be  14,212,700  miles  nearer  the  sun  in 
winter  than  in  summer.  The  winter  will  then 
be  comparatively  warm,  and  in  our  latitude 
the  difference  of  temperature  between  winter 
and  summer  will  be  almost  annihilated.  Now, 
as  winter  in  one  hemisphere  corresponds  with 
summer  in  the  other,  it  follows  that  while  one 
hemisphere  would  be  enduring  the  extreme 
of  summer  heat  and  winter  cold,  the  other 
would  enjoy  a  perpetual  summer.  From  this 
we  gather  (i)  that  the  effect  of  high  eccen¬ 
tricity  with  winter  in  aphelion  is  to  induce 
extremes  of  heat  and  cold  in  that  hemisphere, 
and  to  minimize  the  difference  of  summer  and 
winter  temperature  in  the  other ;  and  (a)  that 
while  the  one  hemisphere  is  being  glaciated, 
the  other  is  passing  through  an  interglacial 
epoch."  After  some  further  elucidation  of 
this  theory,  the  writer  sums  up  in  these  words : 
"  Here  we  have  a  complete  explanation  of  the 
cause  of  interglacial  periods.  The  eccentricity 
may,  and,  indeed,  actually  does,  remain 
high  for  periods  which  may  be  measured  by 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  years,  during  which 
time  the  solstitial  points  will  many  times  com¬ 
plete  their  revolution,  and  thus  give  rise  to  al¬ 
ternate  glacial  and  interglacial  periods  in  each 
hemisphere.  But  the  theory  does  more  for  us 
even  than  this.  It  gives  us  the  date  of  the 
glacial  period,  which  began  about  200,000 
years  ago,  and  terminated  about  80,000  years 
since.  During  this  long  era,  glacial  and  in¬ 
terglacial  periods,  of  greater  or  less  intensity, 
alternated  at  intervals  of  from  10,000  to  15,000 
years. 
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Breath-Gymnastics.— The  importance  of 
breathing  plentifully  cf  fresh  air  as  an  essen¬ 
tial  of  health  is  generally  admitted.  Well-ven¬ 
tilated  rooms,  open-air  exercise,  and  excur¬ 
sions  into  the  country,  are  appreciated  to  some 
extent  by  all  classes.  But  the  art  of  breathing 
is  very  much  overlooked.  Being  a  process 
not  depending  on  the  will  for  its  exercise,  it  is 
too  much  left  to  the  mere  call  of  nature.  It  is, 
however,  an  act  which  can  be  influenced  very 
materially  by  the  will.  Properly  trained  sing¬ 
ers  are  taught  to  attend  very  carefully  to  their 
breathing. 

When  brisk  muscular  exercise  is  taken, 


^  breathing  is  naturally  active  without  any  spe 
cial  effort.  But  when  the  body  is  at  rest  or  en¬ 
gaged  in  occupation  requiring  a  confined  pos¬ 
ture,  and  especially  when  the  mind  is  ab¬ 
sorbed  in  thought,  the  breathing  naturally  be¬ 
comes  diminished,  and  the  action  of  the  lungs 
slow  and  feeble.  The  consequence  is  that  the 
oxygenation  of  the  blood  is  imperfectly  carried 
on.  Even  in  taking  a  constitutional  walk  the 
full  benefit  is  not  attained  for  want  of  thorough 
breathing. 

As  a  remedy  for  this  it  has  been  suggested 
that  there  is  room  for  what  might  be  fitly  term¬ 
ed  breath-gymnastics — to  draw  in  long  and 
full  breaths,  filling  the  lungs  full  at  every  in¬ 
spiration,  and  emptying  them  as  completely  as 
possible  at  every  expiration,  and  to  acquire  the 
habit  of  full  breathing  at  all  times.  This  mode 
of  breathing  has  a  direct  effect  in  supplying 
the  largest  possible  amount  of  oxygen  to  the 
blood,  and  more  thoroughly  consuming  the 
carbon,  and  so  producing  animal  heat.  It  has 
also  the  very  important  effect  of  expanding 
the  chest,  and  so  contributing  to  the  vigor  of 
the  system. 

The  breath  should  be  inhaled  by  the  nos¬ 
trils  as  well  as  by  the  mouth,  more  especially 
while  out  of  doors  and  in  cold  weather.  This 
has  partly  the  effect  of  a  respirator,  in  so  far 
warming  the  air  in  its  passage  to  the  delicate 
air-cells,  and  in  also  rendering  one  less  liable 
to  catch  cold. 

This  full  respiration  is  of  so  much  import¬ 
ance,  that  no  proper  substitute  is  to  be  found 
for  it  in  shorter  though  more  rapid  breathing. 
In  short  breathing  a  large  portion  of  the  air- 
cells  remains  nearly  stationary,  the  upper  por¬ 
tion  of  the  lungs  only  being  engaged  in  receiv¬ 
ing  and  discharging  a  small  portion  of  air. 

Profound  thought,  intense  grief,  and  other 
similar  mental  manifestations,  have  a  depress¬ 
ing  effect  on  respiration.  The  blood  unduly 
accumulates  in  the  brain,  and  the  circulation 
in  both  heart  and  lungs  becomes  diminished, 
unless  indeed  there  be  feverishness  present. 
An  occasional  long  breath  or  deep-drawn  sigh 
is  the  natural  relief  in  such  a  case.  Nature 
making  an  effort  to  provide  a  remedy.  This 
hint  should  be  acted  on  and  followed  up. 
Brisk  muscular  exercise  in  the  open  air,  even 
during  inclement  weather,  is  an  excellent  an¬ 
tidote  of  a  physical  kind  for  a  ‘  rooted  sorrow.' 
And  the  earnest  student,  instead  of  tying  him¬ 
self  continuously  to  his  desk,  might  imitate  a 
friend  of  the  writer  of  this  who  studied  and 
wrote  while  on  his  legs.  Pacing  his  room, 
blad  in  hand  with  paper  attached,  he  stopped 
as  occasion  required  to  pen  a  sentence  or  a 
paragraph. 

Breathing  is  the  first  and  last  act  of  man< 
and  is  of  the  most  vital  necessity  all  through 
life.  Persons  with  full  broad  deep  chests 
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naturally  breath  freely  and  slowly,  and  large 
nostrils  generally  l  accompany  large  chests. 
Such  persons  rarely  take  cold,  and  when  they 
do  they  throw  it  off  easily.  The  opposite  build 
of  chest  is  more  predisposed  to  lung  disease. 
The  pallid  complexion  and  conspicuous  blue 
veins  show  that  oxygen  is  wanted,  and  that 
every  means  should  be  used  to  obtain  it.  Deep 
breathing  also  promotes  perspiration,  by  in¬ 
creasing  the  circulation  and  the  animal 
warmth.  Waste  is  more  rapidly  repaired,  and 
the  skin  is  put  in  requisition  to  remove  the 
used  materials.  Many  forms  of  disease  may 
be  thus  prevented,  and  more  vigorous  health 
enjoyed. — Ckambtrs'  Journal, 

Lace. — At  the  period  of  the  Renaissance, 
when  art  was  gradually  emancipating  itself 
from  the  Church,  the  making  of  lace  still  re¬ 
mained  in  the  convent,  but  the  nuns  teaching 
the  art  to  their  lay  pupils,  the  knowledge 
soon  spread  to  the  outside  world,  and  lace¬ 
making  formed  the  principal  occupation  of 
the  ladies  of  the  day.  In  feudal  times  it  was 
the  custom  for  knightly  families  to  send  their 
daughters  to  the  castles  of  their  suierain 
lords,  there  to  be  trained  in  all  female  accom¬ 
plishments.  Here  the  \2Ay  ckAtelaine  presided 
over  the  work,  and  taught  the  “maidens” 
who  surrounded  her  the  gentle  and  noble  art 
of  the  needle,  their  labors  beguiled  by  the 
"chansons  h  toiie"  as  the  ballads  composed 
for  the  occasion  were  termed.  Thus  Scot¬ 
land’s  Mary,  under  the  guidance  of  Queen 
Catherine  de  Medicis  (herself  an  unrivalled 
needlewoman),  learnt  her  prohciency  in  cut- 
work,  which  formed  her  solace  during  her 
after  years  of  captivity.  Lace-making  was 
then  no  vulgar  trade,  and  no  doubt  the  many 
collections  of  designs  for  lace  and  embroid¬ 
ery  published  in  the  seventeenth  century  were 
executed  for  those  noble  workwomen.  The 
volume  most  generally  in  circulation  was  that 
of  the  Venetian  Vinciolo,  to  whom  some  say 
Catherine  de  Medicis,  whom  he  accompanied 
to  the  French  court,  granted,  in  1535  the 
special  privilege  of  making  and  selling  the 
ruffs  she  had  herself  introduced.  At  this 
period,  when  art  and  industry  were  so  identi¬ 
fied  that  great  artists  did  not  disdain  to  direct 
the  public  taste,  and  to  furnish  ideas  to  even 
the  humblest  industries,  the  lace-maker’s  art 
was  not  excluded  from  the  general  movement, 
and  the  pencils  of  renowned  masters  among 
the  Italian  artists  were  called  into  requisition 
for  the  production  of  beautiful  designs  for 
laces  and  cut-work.  The  richness  of  the  com¬ 
plicated  patterns,  the  dedication  of  the  books 
to  queens  and  other  high-born  ladies,  prove 
they  were  for  the  use  of  such  as  these  rather 
than  for  manufacture,  and  confirm  the  conclu¬ 
sion  that  lace  was  not  then  a  commercial 
speculation,  but  an  agreeable  occupation  in 


which  ladies  employed  their  hours  of  leisure, 
and  at  the  same  time  provided  themselves 
with  a  new  ornament  for  their  dress. — Maga- 
tine  of  Art. 

laiDEScxNT  Glass. — Amber  and  emerald, 
purple  and  turquoise  blue,  are  some  of  the 
hues  exhibited  on  a  specimen  of  the  clear 
white  glass  to  which  the  name  of  iridescent 
or  rainbow-tinted'  has  been  applied.  It  is  not 
a  rainbow,  however,  that  it  calls  to  mind,  so 
much  as  the  finest  formed  of  soap-bubbles, 
for  at  the  sight  of  it  we  feel  the  same  surprise, 
make  the  same  conjectures,  and  are  inclined 
to  form  the  same  wild  theories  that  we  in¬ 
dulged  in  years  ago,  when  blowing  soap-bub¬ 
bles  for  boyish  amusement.  Can  the  glass 
ornament  have  something  in  common  with 
the  soap-bubble  ?  And  if  there  be  some  com- 
munitypf  structure,  how  has  it  been  impressed 
upon  the  iridescent  glass  to  make  it  so  unlike 
all  other  glass-ware  ;  in  other  words,  to  what 
discovery  in  the  glass-manufacturer’s  art  are 
we  indebted  for  these  pleasing  ornaments  ?  It 
has  long  been  known  that  if  glass  be  exposed 
for  a  great  length  of  time  to  the  action  of  the 
atmosphere,  its  surface  is  chemically  acted 
upon,  and  a  substance  which  we  are  accus¬ 
tomed  to  regard  as  the  most  durable,  so  far 
as  resistance  to  the  action  of  moisture  is  con¬ 
cerned,  will  in  time  become  entirely  changed. 
By  this  chemical  action,  thin  plates,  or  lamina, 
are  formed  on  the  surface  of  the  glass,  and 
these  thin  plates  are  the  physical  cause  of  the 
variety  of  tint  displayed  by  glass  which  has 
been  “  weathered”  in  this  way.  The  fact  of 
iridescence  resulting  from  long  atmospheric 
action  on  glass  was,  according  to  Brewster, 
observed  by  Lord  Brereton  in  1666 ;  and  in  re¬ 
cent  times  specimens  of  decomposed  glass 
have  been  found  among  the  ruins  of  Assyrian, 
Greek,  and  Roman  buildings,  exhibiting  in 
exquisite  perfection  tints  so  brilliant  as  to  far 
surpass  any  colors  producible  by  art. — SciesKt 
for  All. 


THE  CLOSING  YEAR. 

Fastbk  than  petals  fall  on  windy  days 
Froa  ruiaad  roses, 

Hope  after  hope  falb  fluttering,  and  decays. 

Ere  the  year  closes. 

For  little  hopes,  that  open  but  to  die. 

And  little  pleasures. 

Divide  the  long,  sad  year,  that  labors  by. 

Into  short  measures. 

Yea,  let  them  go !  our  day-lived  hopes  are  not 
The  lift  we  cherish  ; 

Love  lives,  till  disappointments  are  forgot! 

And  sorrows  perish. 

On  withered  boughs,  where  still  the  old  leaf  clings. 
New  leaves  come  never ; 

And  in  the  heart,  where  hope  hangs  faded,  springs 
No  new  endeavor. 

F.  W.  B. 
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H.  W.  LOMOnLLOW. 

OUBTAV  DOU. 

LAMD8EE&. 

PBOF,  B.  A.  PBOCTOB. 

PBOF.  CHA8.  DABWIM. 

PBOF.  HUXLEY. 

PBOF.  TYHDALL. 

£ABL  OF  DEBBY. 

COUNT  BI8MABCE. 

CHA8.  O’CONOB. 

WM.  X.  EVABTS. 

GEO.  XACDOVALD. 

WM.  BLACK. 


will  give  some  Idea  of  their  scope  and  variety, 

HISTORIC  PICTURES. 

SIB  WALTEB  SCOTT  AND  FBIXHD8. 
LITEBABY  PABTY  AT  SIB  J.  BEYHOLDS. 
SHAXESPEABE  AHI)  COVTEMFOBABIXS. 
C0N0BE8S  OF  VIEinrA. 

8CHILLEB  AT  THE  COUBT  OF  WIEMAB. 
WASHINOTON  IBYDfO  AND  FB1END8. 
VAN  DYKE  PABTINO  FBOM  BUBEN8. 

IDEAL  PICTURES. 

FAB  FBOM  HOME. 

FLOWEB.OATHEBEBS. 

OLD  MOBTALTTY. 

BUND-MAN’S-BUFF. 

BEATBICE  D£  CENCI. 

FLOBENTINE  POETS. 

HOME  TBEASUBES. 


Tho  cneravlngs  are  numbered  on  the  Catalogtie  to  aid  In  selection,  so  that  persona  giving  orders  need  only 
ladicata  the  Ogures  opposite  the  engraving  selected 

They  are  printed  on  heavy  quarto  sized  paper,  10  .  M  inches,  and  can  be  sent  by  mail  or  express  wittuiut  iajury . 
We  fumlsb  neat  cloth  cases  or  portfolios,  holding  from  ten  to  flfty  eugravings,  price,  9U  cents  each. 


1=1*100  Of  H3n.gi*«wlXLgfci. 

10c.  each,  or  Ilf  engravinga  setU  in  portfolio,  prepaid,  on  receipt  of 

We  will  make  selections  of  the  16  Engravings,  to  be  sent  whenever  required,  or  the  purchaser  can  select  for 
himself. 

Send  postage  stamp  for  Catalogue,  and  make  selection  for  portfolio,  scrap-book  or  handsomely  bound  volwBO 
for  centre.table. 


CATAZXKIUZS  SENT  TO  ANY  APDRESa. 

E.  R.  PELTON,  Publisher,  25  Bond  fcyi.,  Nkw-York. 


le  VO. 

30th  Semi-Aimual  Statement 


THE  TRAVELERS. 


Habtfobd,  Com.,  Junary  1,  igrre. 


Amst*. 

Beal  aaute. . tsn,>M  r 

Caata  on  hand  and  tn  bank, . U7,KM  «  : 

Loaai  on  bond  and  morteace  on  real  euate,  '4M,UB  18  I 

Intereat  on  loans,  arcrord  bat  not  doe,  88,118  18  I 

Loans  on  collateral  securttjr, . 88,100  01)  ' 

Deferred  Life  premlnms . 81,818  S3 

Premiums  due  and  nnreported  on  Life  Pollclee, .  40,186  18 
Onited  States  goremn^ent  bonds.  .  488,430  00 

State  and  munTelpal  bonds, . 898,018  90 

Kallroad  stocks  and  bonds .  830^888  00 

Bank  and  Inanrance  atoeks . 908,004  00 

ToUIAaaeta . IM. 0^13.44.)  31 


8tattntlca  far  tke  Year  m9N. 


Lira  DarAnraasT, 
yamber  of  Life  Policies  written  In  1818, 
Whole  namber  Life  Policies  written  to  d 
Whole  nninber  of  Life  Policies  in  force. 
Amount  Life  Insurance  In  force,  .  91: 
Total  Claims  paid  la  Life  Department,  9 


AocmsaT  DBPAaTaairr. 


Liabilitibs. 

Beaerre,  four  per  cent.  Life  Department,  .  88.tfrLSIl  98 
Beserre  for  re-lnsuranre.  Accident  Dep't,  881,816  84 

Clalaia  nnadiusted  and  not  due,  and  all  other 

llabllltlea, . 144^00  00 

Total  LiaMUtlea .  93.33S.3.3r  93 

Surplus  as  regards  Policy-holders,  91,937,107  3M 


Number  of  Accident  Pollciea  written  In  ITO.  ,  43}1 1 
Cash  Premiums  received  for  same,  .  .  977S,3m  3 

Gain  In  Policies  over  1871,  .  •  •  ■  .  ;|tOY 

Gain  in  Premiums  over  1811,  939.397  0 

Whole  number  Accident  Policies  written,  .  317. 99 


Whole  number  Accident  Policies  written,  .  31 7. 993 

Number  Accident  Claims  paid  tn  1818.  .  4^90 

Amount  Accident  Claims  paid  In  1878.  .  9‘iH4.343 ‘43 
Whole  number  Accident  Claims  paid,  31.949 

Whole  amount  Accident  Claims  paid,  93.04 1 .93 1  94 


Total  Losses  paid,  both  Departments,  94,31 3.0N9  941 


.TAM.  <i.  HATTKK801V,  President. 


G.  P.  DAVIS,  Vice-President. 

RODNEY  DENNIS,  Secretary. 


JOHN  B.  MORRIS,  Assistant  Secretary 

OBOROB  ELI.IS.  Actnary. 


Knwsai)  V.  Pbbsion,  Supt  of  Agencies.  O.  P.  Datib,  M.D.  Medical  Bxamlner, 

J.  B.  Lnwis,  M.D„  Coaaaltlng  Snrgeoa  and  Adjuster. 


NEW  YORK  OFFICE,  TRIBUNE  BUILDING. 


R.  ni.  J0HN90N,  IHanacrr. 


GRATEFUL-COMFORTING.  MEDICAL  BOOKS. 


EPPS’S 


(BREAEJA8T) 


COCOA. 


“By  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  natural 
laws  which  govern  the  operations  of  digestion 
and  nutrition,  and  hj  a  careful  application  of 
the  fine  properties  oi  well-selected  cocoa,  Mr. 
Epps  has  provided  our  breakfast  tables  with  a 
delicately  flavored  beverage  which  may  save  us 
many  heavy  doctor's  bills.  It  is  by  the  judi¬ 
cious  use  of  such  articles  of  diet,  that  a  consti¬ 
tution  may  be  gradually  built  up  until  strong 
euou%Yv  VO  \es\sv  Vwvdency  to  disease. 

Hundreds  of  subtle  maladies  are  floating 
around  us,  ready  to  attack  wherever  there  is  a 
weak  point.  We  may  escape  many  a  fatal 
shaft  by  keeping  ourselves  well  fortified  with 
pure  blood  and  a  properly  nouiished  frame." 
—  Tk*  Civil  Servite  CautU, 


We  have  on  hand  a  full 
line  of  all  the  latest  publica¬ 
tions  on  MEDICINE  and  SUR* 
QERY,  and  are  prepared  to  All 
orders,  by  mail  or  otherwise, 
for  books  in  this  department, 
whether  publishecl  in  this 
country  or  abroad. 

Catalogues  of  all  the  lead¬ 
ing  medical  publishers  can 
be  had  on  application,  and 
any  information  in  regard  to 
medical  works  will  be  given. 

W^e  have  also  issued  a  CLAS¬ 
SIFIED  OATALODViE  ol 
and  Surgical  works,  giving 
publishers’  names,  authors, 
and  prices,  which  we  send 
by  mail  on  receipt  of  lO  cts., 
or  free  to  our  customers. 


Md  only  ia  pfioinu  Ub«l*d 

JAMES  EPPS  &  CO., 

HOM(BOPATHIC  OHXMISTS, 
LOITDON. 


Address, 

E.  R.  P ELTON,  Publisher, 

JfS  Boftd  Street,  Netu'  York. 


